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THE LEGAL BACKGROUND OF TWO PASSAGES IN 
THE NMICHOMACHEAN ETHICS? 


Tue two passages in question are I. the discussion of Justice in Bk. V. chs. I-II, 
and in particular the definition and subdivisions of Corrective Justice (ch. II 1130b 30- 
1131a 9); and II. the discussion of the voluntary and rpoaipeors in Bk. III chs, I-III. 
My object is to show that each is better understood if it is seen in the light of contem- 
porary legal ideas and practice. 

I, The subject of Bk. V of the Nicomachean Ethics is Justice (S:xacovivn, 7d Sixasov), 
which Aristotle divides in ch. I into A. Universal, B. Particular Justice (1 év pépec). 
In ch. II, after a further discussion of the difference between the two, he proceeds to 
divide Particular Justice into 1. Distributive (76 dcaveunrixdy Sixacov), and 2. Correc- 
tive (73 SuopOwrixdy Sixacov) ; and Corrective Justice is again subdivided into (a) that 
concerned with voluntary transactions (€xovov.. cvvadAdypara), (b) that concerned with 
_involuntary transactions (axovo.. cvvaAAdyparta), of which some are AaOpaia, some 
Bia, The division is clear enough; but the exact meaning of the various terms is 
less clear. The term Corrective Justice and its two subdivisions in particular have 
proved difficult to interpret, and Aristotle’s own subsequent discussion (ch. V) is too 
involved in mathematical analogy to give much help; so both Grant and Stewart 
criticize him for being unclear and misleading in his terminology, Grant objecting to 
his use of d:opAwrixdv, Stewart to his use of evwvdAAaypa. The difficulties are resolved 
if the terms are seen in their legal context, and Aristotle’s use of them is shown to be 
deliberate, and not simply the ‘product of casual and slovenly expression.”? 1 will 
deal with the terms in order, dismissing Universal and Distributive Justice very 
briefly, and then proceeding to the more difficult Corrective Justice and its sub- 
divisions. 

A. Universal Justice.—Justice in this sense, Aristotle says, is synonymous with 
the whole of virtue (dper7 teAcia 112Qb 26). For perfect Justice in this sense is the 
same as perfect citizenship; and the perfect citizen is to Aristotle, as to the Greeks 
in general, the perfect man. As Grant puts it, ‘the abstract principle of the just may 
be identified with all law and therefore with all morality’. 

This sense of Justice Aristotle dismisses; ‘what we are investigating is the 
Justice which is a part of virtue’ (ch. II init. 1130a 14: riv év péper dperis Sixacovdivny : 
Mr. Rackham’s translation). 

B. Particular Justice.—1. Distributive (S:aveunrixdv). This Aristotle defines as 
being ‘exercised in the distribution of honour, wealth and the other divisible assets of 
the community, which may be allotted among its members in equal or unequal 
shares’ (ch. II 1130b 32: Mr. Rackham’s translation). Roughly, it may be said to 
comprise the regulations which the state makes, or should make, concerning the 
distribution of offices, honours and economic advantages. The state should ensure 
that its most deserving citizens are given its highest honours and greatest economic 
rewards, a rule which Aristotle expresses mathematically, saying that if you are twice 
as good a citizen as I am you should be twice as honoured and twice as wealthy. 
Distributive Justice is concerned with the distribution of rewards according to merit. 

2. Corrective (d:opAwrixdv). This is more fully defined as 18 ev trois cvvadAdypacr 
SiopOwrixdv (1131a 1): that is to say, its sphere is the private transactions between cstszens 


1 I am very grateful to Professor Adcock for a the points of Greek law in this article. 
reading my manuscript and giving me his advice 2 Vinogradoff Collected Papers vol. II p. 3. 


NO. IIl., VOL. XXXI. I 
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(cvvaAAaypa).! We are therefore concerned here with private law and not public 
law: Corrective Justice does not include criminal law, which might seem at first 


sight its most natural interpretation. For though a crime is usually committed on. 


the person or property of an individual, criminal law is not concerned with the 
offence as an offence against the individual or with the adjustment of individual 
rights ; it is concerned with the offence rather as an offence against public order, 
against the regulations laid down to ensure an orderly social life. Criminal law 
therefore cannot fall under the head of Corrective Justice: rather it must be supposed 
to fall under Universal Justice, as an offence against the social and moral order 
which Universal Justice defines.? 

Corrective Justice is therefore concerned with private transactions: and these 
are of two kinds, voluntary (éxovo.) and involuntary (axovo1a), This division into 
voluntary and involuntary corresponds to that in English law between contract and 
tort, in Roman law between obligationes ex contvactu and ex delicto.® The voluntary 
transaction is a contract between two individuals, an agreement entered into volun- 
tarily. The involuntary transaction is a liability to payment of damages which one 
citizen incurs to another under certain circumstances, e.g. theft or assault: it isa 
liability incurred ‘ involuntarily’ in the sense that the citizen who commits e.g. a 
theft does not do so in order to incur the liability, but wou'd escape the liability if he 
could, | 

The parallel with Roman law is instructive.‘ We may put cvvddAd\aypa= 
obligatio, Exovcwov=ex contractu, axovovv=ex delicto, and compare Aristotle’s list of 
voluntary and involuntary transactions with the Roman contracts ve and consensu 
and the Roman delicts. We then have :— 

(2) Voluntary transactions: ‘selling, buying, letting at interest, pledging, lend- 
ing without interest, depositing, letting for hire.’ 

Roman contracts ve and consensu: mutuum, commodatum, depositum, pignus, locatio- 
conductio, emptto-vendttio, soctetas, mandatum. 

(6) Involuntary transactions: (i) Aa@paia, ‘theft, adultery, poisoning, procuring, 
enticement of slaves, assassination, false witness’; (ii) Siaca, ‘ assault, imprisonment, 
murder, robbery with violence, maiming, abusive language, contumelious treatment.’ 

Roman delicts: furtum, rapina (robbery with violence), damnum iniuria datum 
(damage to property), iniuvia (wrongs to person, including assault).® 

That the parallel should be exact could hardly be expected; but it seems to be 
close enough to be remarkable, and to give justification for the assumption that 
Aristotle is here speaking in terms of a distinction in Greek law analogous to the 
Roman distinction of contract and delict, that he is speaking in terms of Greek legal 
practice and probably using Greek legal terminology, in so far as the very loose 
usage of legal terms by the Greeks can be said to constitute a ‘legal terminology’. 
Some further support can be found for this assumption in Greek legal practice. 
Both actions for breach of contract and actions arising from delict have as their object 
the redressing of the balance between individuals ; and Aristotle notices this as charac- 
teristic of 7d diopOwrixdy Sixasov (1132a 25 0 b€ Suxacrys eravicoi). But whereas actions 
for breach of contract aim simply at giving redress for breach of an agreement, actions 
arising from delict have as their object the infliction of some penalty on the offender. So 
in Athenian law there is a distinction between dixac rpds twa and dixae kata Tivos, a 

1 This seems to be the normal meaning of the (/otle p. 211: and more especially Vinogradoff op. 
word, and certainly the one it bears in thiscon- ciét., paper I ‘ Aristotle on Legal Redress’. 
text. Cf. Pol. IV 1300b 23 ff.,; Dem. xxiv. 213 ¢ I draw this parallel without assuming any 
{where we have fé:a o.), Rhet. A 1376b 11 (where connexion between Roman and Attic law. 
the Oxf. trans, renders ‘ business relations ’). 5 It may also be noticed that Aristotle’s \a@paia 
2 Cf. Vinogradoff Papers vol. Il p. 4: Ross _ finds some parallel in the Roman dolus, and that 
Aristotle p. 211 note 2. © one of the praetorian delicts was ‘servi cor- 
3 Cf. Lipsius Attische Recht p. 683, Ross Aris- _ruptio’. 
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LEGAL BACKGROUND OF PASSAGES IN THE ETHICS 13: 


distinction ‘which has in view . . . the punishment or non-punishment of the 
defeated party.’ The dixy zpos tia ‘ involved no penalty, although it might lead to 
certain payments in compensation of damages’?: the Sixn card twos ‘was concerned 
with matters in which public force had to intervene for the restoration of disturbed 
legal order, although the questions at issue were considered mainly from the point of 
view of the infringement of private rights and of the consequent necessity of com- 
pensating for incurred material and moral damages.’* 

Here then is a first point of similarity between the distinction of Sixa: rpdés and 
xara and the distinction of contract (exovova) and delict (dxovo..); the Sikn xara has 
penal consequences, the dixy mpos has not. There is a further similarity in the 
contents of the two classes. The dixa: spés were concerned with matters of property 
or contract,‘ the Sika: xara with offences more analogous to delicts or torts. So if 
we compare the list of éxovov.a and dxovow ovvaAAdypara in Aristotle with the Sika: 
mpos and xara, as given by Lipsius, we have the following correspondences :— 


go. Exovota: mpacis wvy Savewrpos eyytyn xpyots TapaxatabyKn picOwors. 
These all lead to dixac rpos, falling under Lipsius’ heading Obligationrecht.5 


go. dkovata: AaGpaia—xAory porxeia happaxeia tpoaywyeia SovAararia Sododovia 
Yevdouaprupia, 
Biosa—aixia Serpds Oavaros adprayy mipwots kaxnyopia mpotnAakurpés. 

Here aixia, xaxnyopia, kAorn, Yevdouaprupia all lead to Sika: xara heard before the 
Forty:® the govixai Sixac were dixa: xara, and this would cover dappaxeia, Sododovia 
and Oavaros:’ there were ypadai porxeias and mpoaywyeias which would fall under the 
head of Sika: xard. This leaves dprayy, which is akin to kAory}: mhpwors and 
mpornAakurpos, akin to aixia and xaxnyopia respectively; and Secpds and SovAararia, 
for which there seem to be no exact parallels though they are offences of the sameé 
general nature as the rest. 

We may say therefore that Aristotle’s distinction of cvvaAAdypara exotic. and 
dxovova corresponds to the distinction of Sika: rpés and xara. The correspondence is 
only a very general one, and the exact formulation in the Ethics is almost certainly 
Aristotle’s own.® Greek law had no jurisprudentes and so lacked the preciser 
formulation of Roman; and it is just such a preciser formulation that Aristotle is 
trying to give it. But his formulation is based on Greek legal practice. 

There is one last point that may need explanation, the term dvopOwrixoy itself. At 
first sight, and particularly when rendered by the traditional ‘ Corrective’, it seems to 
apply more properly only to ‘involuntary’ transactions (torts, delicts) ; and Grant 
has accordingly objected to its application to ‘ voluntary’ transactions (contracts), 
But clearly the state is only concerned with contracts between its members when 
these contracts have been violated. The law, it is true, defines the forms in which 
contracts may validly be made; but in so doing it is simply saying that it will give 
vedvess for breach of contract only when the contract is in one of several specified 
forms. And so the law of contract is not inappropriately classed under the heading 
of Corrective Justice, or, in Vinogradoff’s better translation, Legal Redress. The 
law gives redress to the individual either when some agreement he has made with 
another (cvvéAAaypa, contract) has been violated (the law of contract), or when one 
individual has suffered some private wrong at the hands of another (delict, tort). 


752 for these contracts in the order quoted. 

6 Lipsius 636 ff. 

7 Lipsius 601 ft. 

8 A.’s use of cvvdd\X\aypa =obligatio is the first 
instance of his usage: v. Lipsius 683. 


1 Companion to Greek Studies p. 482. 
2 Vinogradoff Hist. J. p. 191. 
3 Ibid. 192. Cf. Lipsius 246-8, 683. 
4 Cf. Lipsius 674, ‘ Eigentumrecht oder Obli- 
gationrecht’, 
° V. Lipsius pp. 738, 738, 716, 705, 716, 735, 
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And it is this distinction that Aristotle is making when he distinguishes éxovo.a and 
axovow. cvvadAdaypara as branches of 7d dsopOwrixdv Sixacov. 

II. Bk. [lI chs. I-III. It has often been remarked that what we have in these 
chapters is not a metaphysical discussion of the freedom of the will. ‘It is plain’, 
writes Grant, ‘that the discussions on will are never metaphysical. An appeal to 
language and common opinion sum up nearly the whole. The scope of the argument 
is limited to a political as distinguished from a theological point of view.’! None the 
less we are apt to try to find some metaphysical theory of the will implied in what 
Aristotle says,’ or at any rate to suppose that it is the nature and operation of the 
will that he is discussing.” But nothing is further from his mind here than meta- 
physics ; it is doubtful if he thought of the freedom of the will as a ‘ metaphysical’ 
problem at all. And in any case it is probably misleading to use our term ‘will’, 
with its load of metaphysical, psychological and emotional associations, in eluci- 
dating these chapters; it is as likely to hinder as to help. 

Aristotle himself says in the opening section of ch. I of Bk. III, ‘it is only 
voluntary feelings and actions for which praise and blame are given ; those that are 
involuntary are condoned and sometimes pitied. Hence it seems to be necessary for 
the student of ethics (rots wepi dperis érurxoroto.) to define the difference between 
the voluntary and involuntary ; and this will also be of service to the legislator in 
assigning rewards and punishments.’* In other words, what he professes to be 
giving in his discussion of the voluntary and involuntary is not in any sense a theory of 
the will, but simply a discussion and definition of the meaning of the terms voluntary 
and involuntary as we use them in ordinary life in assigning praise or blame for a 
person’s actions, and more particularly as they are used by the law in determining 
the infliction of punishment: he is asking when do we in fact in ordinary life say 
that a man is responsible for his actions, and more particularly under what circum- 
stances does the law hold him so responsible ? 

The importance of this question in law, in cases both civil and criminal, is 
obvious. And I now propose (a) to outline the view of individual responsibility 
found in the Athenian law of homicide, (b) to compare this view with the view 
Aristotle expresses in these chapters of the Ethics. But I will first quote, as an 
analogy and a guide, an analysis of mens rea, the guilty intention necessary to make 
an act a crime in English law. The analysis is that of the late Professor Clark, and 
is quoted in Kenny’s Criminal Law (p. 39 ed. 14). 

(1) The power of volttton ; i.e. the offender must be able to ‘help doing’ what he 
does. This faculty is absent in persons who are asleep, or are subject to physical 
compulsion or to duress by threats, or whose conduct is due to accident or ignorance ; 
it is absent in some cases of insanity, of drunkenness and infancy. 

(2) Knowledge that what the offender is doing is wrong ; wrong either intrinsically 
or, at any rate, in prospect of such consequences as he has grounds for foreseeing. 

(3) In such crimes as consist of conduct that is not intrinsically unlawful, but 
becomes criminal only when certain consequences ensue, there must further be the 
power of foresight of these consequences. 

This analysis is convenient and clear, and I shall make use of it in examining 
the Athenian law of homicide and the doctrine of Eth. Nic. III. I shall try to show 
that in each we find these three elements—volition, knowledge and foresight— 
included in the idea of responsibility for an action. 


of the will.’ 

4 rrogb 31 ff.: Mr. Rackham’s translation. 
The connexion between the voluntary and in- 
voluntary and reward and punishment is also 
stressed in ch. V 1113b 22 ff. 


1 Grant Ethics note on Bk, III ch. I §$§ 1-2. 
2 Cf. Stewart Notes on the Nic. Eth, vol. I 


pp. 226 ff. 


3 Cf. Ross Aristotle pp. 199-201. Rackham 


Aristotle Nic. Eth. (Loeb) note to ch. II of 
Bk. III, ‘ the writer here examines the operation 
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LEGAL BACKGROUND OF PASSAGES IN THE ETHICS 133 


(a) The Athenian law of homicide. 


The kinds of homicide recognized in Athenian law were three, Deliberate, 
Involuntary and Justifiable. We find the distinction made in the Ath. Pol. (ch. 57, 
§ 3), where the different kinds of homicide recognized by law are classified according 
to the different courts before which they were tried. 1. Before the Areopagus came 
(1 (i) a) cases of deliberate homicide or murder (ovos €x mpovoias or, as it is often else- 
where called,’ @dvos éxovoros), as also did (1 (i, - ‘cases of murder by poison (¢appaxwy 
éiv droxteivy Sovs, commonly called dappyaxeia?). Besides these two kinds of deliberate 
homicide the Areopagus dealt also (1 (ii)) with attempted homicide (rpcia €« mpovoias). 
2. Before the Palladion came (2) cases of Involuntary Homicide (¢dvos axovcros). 
3. Before the Delphinion came (3) cases of Justifiable Homicide (éav aroxreivac pev tes 
sporoyy, py S€ Kata Tovs vouous; more simply dovos dSixaros). The same classification 
occurs in the Politics, where Aristotle speaks of ‘cases of deliberate homicide (€« 
mpovotas), Of involuntary homicide (rv dxovoiwv), and of homicide admitted but 
claimed to be justifiable ’.$ 

It is evident at once from this summary statement that the two elements of 
volition (7d €xovovov) and foresight or intention (7pdvoca) play an important part in the 
definition of the various kinds of homicide. 

1. The first kind of case, tried before the Areopagus, comprises those of 
deliberate homicide or attempted homicide: that is to say, in all cases of homicide 
brought before the Areopagus the intention to kill must be alleged—‘ iiberhaupt ist die 
mpcvora, d.i. die Absicht zu téten, Bedingung fiir die Zustandigkeit des Areopags.’* 

1(i)a, Povos éx tpovoias, Deliberate Homicide (by violence). ovos éx rpovoias 
seems to have been the formally correct designation :* but its legal counterpart was 
divos axovo.os, and as éxovovos is the natural antithesis of dxotvovos, the designation 
doves éExovovos seems frequently to have been used,® and in one passage in Antiphon 
we have both designations combined in the phrase ris 5& Exovoiws éx mpovoias 
amoxre.vaons.? We thus find the two elements of volition and foresight included in 
the intention to kill: to be deliberate, homicide must be committed both exovoiws and 
The literal meaning of wpdvoca is exactly our ‘foresight’: L. and S.° 


éx T povoias. 
And here we have our third 


give ‘perceiving beforehand, foresight, foreknowledge’. 
element, knowledge. 

But foresight implies forethought, and éx zpovoias looks as much to previous 
intention as to subsequent action: an act done with foresight is an act done with 
intention. We should therefore expect to find some stress laid on motive in the 
speeches of the orators in cases of homicide, more especially where the circumstantial 
evidence against the accused is weak. For though motive does not imply intention, 
yet it is unlikely that there will be intention unless there is also motive—it is unlikely 
that A will deliberately and intentionally kill B if he has no motive for so doing. 
And we in fact find Antiphon devoting a section of his speech De Caede Hevodis to 


éx mpovolas pivwv aiiémioros obca BovNy. 

5 It is used by Aristotle loc. cit. and by 
Demosthenes XXIII 24 when quoting the law on 
the subject. 

6 So Demosthenes uses it in the same speech 
XXIII 77, 78: cf. 73. And in Antiphon’s second 
tetralogy, whose subject is a ¢évos dxovcios, the 
antitheses éxovowos—dxovows, éxév—dxwv occur 
constantly, 

715. 


1 E.g. Dem. XXIII 77. 

* E.g. Antiphon’s xarnyopia pappaxelas. 

3 Pol. IV 13 1300b 24, Mr. Rackham’s transla- 
tion. The court in Phreatto, mentioned both 
here and in the Ath. Pol, in addition to the 
other three, dealt not with cases of homicide of 
a further kind, but with cases of gévos éxovcros 
under special circumstances. ‘It was required 
ifa man, already banished for unintentional 
homicide, sought to clear himself of a further 
charge of murder or malicious wounding’ (Com- 8 So we find in [Arist.] Magn. Mor. I 16 
panion to Greek Studies p. 480). Cf. Dem. XXIII 1188b 28, 37 mera dSiavolas as a synonym for 
77. €x mpovoias. 


« 


* Lipsius, p. 603. Cf. Dinarchus 1. 6 4 ray 
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just this point. The section opens with the question rivos ye 51) évexa rdv dvdpa 
amrexteva ; and goes on to argue that the accused could have no motive for the 
murder, whereas to make his guilt likely Sei peyddny tiv exOpav trdpyev rh roto 
péAXovre wowjoev, Kat tiv mpdvorav éx mToAdovd gavepdy evar ériBovrAevopérny (57). 
Similarly in the first tetralogy the prosecution try to establish motive, the defence to 
deny it.? 

Such a defence was only possible where the accused denied the charge of ¢évos 
€x mpovoias in toto. But it seems also to have been possible to admit the ¢évos, to 
admit having caused death, but to deny zpdévoa, to deny having caused it intention- 
ally. And in such cases the court would not inflict the death penalty, which was the 
penalty for a ¢ovos €x zpovoias, but either acquit or inflict the lesser penalty (banish- 
ment) for a ddovos axovortos.* 

1(i)b. ¢appaxeia. Here again an essential part of the charge was that the 
poison was administered €x zpovoias, with intention to kill. The case of the woman 
acquitted by the Areopagus on the ground that the drug that caused death was not 
administered «x mpovoias shows this. And in Antiphon’s speech Against a step- 
mother the defence appears to be not that the drug was not given, but that it was 
given ovx eri Gavdtw add’ eri dirrpois,® as against the prosecution’s contention that it 
was administered ¢x rpovoias, with intent to kill.® 

I (ii), Tpavpua ex tpovoias, wounding with intent to kill, That this was the 
meaning of this offence is made clear by Lysias’ speech Against Simon: wpovora in the 
phrase tpavpa €x mpovoias means the intention to kill.” And for a verdict of guilty it 
was essential to prove this intention : whereas in murder circumstantial evidence may 
be so strong that the elements of motive and intention become negligible, in tpatpa 
€x mpovoias, even though the assault be proved, it is still neces:ary to prove intention 
to kill, for unless this is proved the assault is not tpatya ‘x mpovoias but iPpis or 
aixeia.® It is by the intention only that the rpatya is differentiated from ordinary 
assault. 

So we find in Lysias’ two speeches on the subject® that in neither case is it 
denied that the blows were struck: what is denied is the intention to kill. In the 
speech against Simon it is argued that though the accused had grounds for enmity 
with the prosecutor, he had always in the past been careful to avoid a quarrel: and 
that the circumstances under which the injuries in question had been inflicted on the 
prosecutor show that there was no previous intention to inflict them and so no 
deliberate intention to kill.1° In the Ilepi rpavparos it is again argued that the 
circumstances of the assault exclude the idea of premeditation: and it is added that 
the accused had in fact no previous quarrel with the prosecutor.’ The two speeches 
are interesting because they show the interpretation put on zpévora by the Athenian 
courts, at any rate in cases of tpaiya éx mpovoias. The court clearly demanded that 
a previous intention to kill should be proved, and that the assault should be shown to be 
deliberately premeditated : it was concerned not with the intention in the accused’s mind 
when he actually struck the blow, but rather with the question, Was the assault 
deliberately premeditated with an intention to kill? The wpé in rpovoa is empha- 
sized. And so again it becomes important for the accused to insist if he can that he 


1 Ant. V 57-63: summarized by Jebb (Attic 5 Ant. Ig. 

Orators pp. 59-60) in the words ‘ He shows that 6 Ibid. 5 rijs 5é¢ éx wrpovolas droxrewdons. 

he could have had no motive for the murder.’ 7 Lysias III 41, 42 d00 émiBovd\evoavres drroK- 
* v. especially a 5-8, answered in 8 9, rein- eival rwas rpwoay 42. Cf. also Lysias IV 6, 7. 


forced in + 6-8, and answered again in 6 9. 8 Cf. Lipsius 607: Sandys Ath. Pol. note ad 


= So Lipsius p. 132. He quotes [Arist.] Magn. loc. cit. 
Mor. I 16 1188b 31, acase of gapuaxeia, where, 
though the accused admitted having caused 
death, she denied rpévoa, and was acquitted. 

4 Magn. Mor. loc. cit. Cf. Lipsius 608. 


® Lysias III and IV. 
10 Lysias III 34, 41-42. 
% Lysias IV 7, 1-4. 
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has no motive, as the speaker in the Ilepi rpavyaros does when he says he had no 
previous quarrel with the prosecutor. 

The factor of previous intention is further emphasized by the doctrine that the 
instigator of a homicide is as guilty of it as its actual perpetrator: tiv yap éreBovAci- 
gavra KeAever 0 vouos povea eivar.§ 6 BovAedoas or ériBovrcioas Odvarov was no less 
responsible than the actual killer: a man was as guilty of pdvos if he had plotted and 
contrived another’s death as if he had done the actual killing himself—a principle 
that held good both for deliberate homicide, dovos éx mpovoias and dappaxeia, and, 
mutatis mutandis, for ddvos dxovovos.2 Here again intention is an essential element 
in guilt: and in fact in places we find ér.BovAedw used of the deliberate intention or 
preconceived design of a defendant charged with the actual killing, and not confined 
to the contriver as opposed to the actual doer. 

2. povos adkotvccros, Involuntary Homicide: cases in which some action of ac- 
cused has caused death without his intending or foreseeing that it would do so (yu éx 
mpovoias), In such cases we should say that the accused was not guilty of murder, 
and should proceed to try to determine the degree of his responsibility for the 
victim’s death, in some cases acquitting him of all blame and so of all punishment, in 
others convicting of some degree of blame and inflicting punishment that seemed 
appropriate. But the Athenian courts, though they distinguished ¢dvos axovcros 
clearly from murder, and punished it less severely, made no attempt to distinguish 
degrees of guilt or responsibility and consequent degrees of severity in punishment, 
but punished all offenders with the same penalty of banishment for a term of years. 
The power to mitigate the penalty (aideoxs) layin the hands of the dead man’s family, 
not of the courts. 

It seems therefore that the question of the responsibility of the individual is in 
these cases to some extent ignored. And for this there appear to be two reasons. 
Firstly, the Greek attitude towards accidental homicide. ‘The Greek view of acci- 
dental homicide . . . was mainly a religious one. The death was a pollution. 
Some person or thing must be answerable for that pollution and must be banished 
from the state, which would else remain defiled.’"* This comes out very clearly in 
Antiphon’s second tetralogy. The supposed circumstances are these: two boys are 
practising javelin-throwing when one of them inadvertently walks across the course 
and is struck and killed by the other’s javelin. The dead boy’s father then institutes 
a prosecution against the other boy for ¢dvos dxovovos. Under the circumstances the 
defence cannot deny that death was caused by the defendant’s javelin, and therefore 
turns to examine the question, By whose mistake (apapria) was the boy killed? ot yap 
dpaptdvovres Sv av érwojowoi te Spaca, obtro. mpdxtopes Tov axovotiwy <iciv.© The 
thrower of the javelin made no mistake: he threw the javelin straight down the 
course in a perfectly legitimate and deliberate way. The mistake was made by the 


' Antiphon IV 8 5. Cf. Andocides 4. 94 rév generally v. Lipsius pp. 125 ff., 612-14. 
Bovhevoavra év rp abry évéxecOa Kal rev TH xeE«pl 3 Cf. especially Antiphon’s first Tetralogy. 
épyacduevov. E.g. Il a 5 €& émiBovdjs droGavévra: émiBovdevew 

? Aristotle Ath. Pol. loc. cit. says that casesof II a 6, II B 3, 8. On the other hand II y 5 
BovXevors came before the Palladion. But it é:Bovdevew is used in the narrower sense of 
appears that there was no separate action fov- _instigating as opposed io doing: the prosecutor 
Aevcews earlier in the fourth century. Theeffectof is a~guing that the defender almost certainly did 
the law quoted by Andocides was rather to lay _‘the killing himself, for even if he had had it 
the Bovredcas open to the same charge, and in done by someone else he would have been 
the same court, as the xepi épyacduevov. So denounced as 6 émPBovdevoas (and, the implica- 
Antiphon’s Ilepi rod yopevrotd was delivered before _tion is, he might as well be hung for a sheep as 
the Palladion, the case being one of fo’devois alamb). Cf. also Lysias I 40, 44. 
gévov dxovoiov: his speech Against a stepmother 4 Jebb Attic Orators I 52. 
was delivered before the Areopagus, the case 5 Cf. E.N. V 8 1135b 12. It is interesting 
being one of Bovdevois gévov éxovelov, or, more also to compare the remarks on dapria in the 
precisely, gapuaxelas. For this and Bovdevois Poetics 13 1453a 13 etc. 
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dead boy, who inadvertently ran across the course when a javelin was being thrown, 
and therefore the blame for his death is his own entirely.1 Put quite simply the 
argument is one that might be used in any court of law to-day when the question of 
the responsibility for an accident was being argued—it is simply the argument that 
the accident was caused by a mistake on the part of the victim. But whereas we 
should conclude ‘and therefore the defendant is innocent’, the imaginary Athenian 
jury is asked to conclude ‘ and therefore the victim is guilty’. For there is a pollution 
attaching to the killer, and unless that pollution is removed by punishment it may 
infect the whole city. And so the prosecutor warns the jury that if they acquit the 
accused and he is guilty the pollution («jArs) of his guilt will attach to them:2 
while the defendant, arguing that the victim was guilty of his own death, maintains 
that by his death he has paid the penalty for his guilt and that the pollution con- 
sequent upon his death has therefore already been purged.* The same idea is 
repeated in the third tetralogy and the De Caede Herodis.* It was an idea deep- 
rooted at Athens, whatever its origin,§ and it accounts in part at any rate for the lack 
of interest shown by the Athenian courts in the degree of guilt of the involuntary 
homicide. Far from the point of view of getting rid of a pollution, all that matters 
is to establish guilt—degree of guilt is irrelevant. 

The second reason for the Athenian courts’ failure to distinguish degrees of 
responsibility in these cases is to be found in the powers assigned by law to the dead 
man’s family. The right of prosecution in all cases of homicide remained with the 
family. Here we have a survival from times in which the family rather than the 
individual was the social unit. The killing of the dead man is an injury to the 
family, an injury which the family would in early times itself have avenged. And 
when the state stepped in to prevent private vengeance it still left the initiative in 
exacting punishment, i.e. the initiative in prosecution, in the family’s hands. So the 
law of homicide remained at Athens part of private law, and the power of prosecu- 
tion remained in the hands of the family ; and so in cases of @dvos dxovawos the power 
of mitigation of the sentence of banishment for the guilty belonged to the prosecuting 
family. 

But though for these reasons the idea of degrees of responsibility for involuntary 
homicide remained undeveloped in Athenian law, yet we must not over-emphasize 
these more primitive ideas when dealing with the fourth-century view of responsi- 
bility in homicide cases. The mere distinction between qgovos €x mpovoias and dovos 
dxovo.os, which goes back in principle at any rate to Draco, was a great advance on 
more primitive ideas which recognized no such distinction.6 It meant the recogni- 
tion of two degrees of guilt, and of two corresponding degrees of punishment: it 
curtailed the primitive power of the family to demand a life for a life,’ and in cases 
where the homicide was involuntary allowed only banishment for a term of years.® 
In this way the responsibility of the individual is emphasized. And though we do 
not find the degrees of responsibility for involuntary homicide, yet in more than one 
passage we find Antiphon enunciating the principle, which Aristotle later states as a 
commonplace, that the dxovovov audptnpa deserves pity or forgiveness rather than 
punishment ;® 7d péev yap axovovwv dpdprnya .. . THS TYxNS EoTi, Td SE ExovoLoV TIS 
yvepns —you cannot blame a man for what he did not intend.™ 

+ Ant. III p 6-8. 2 Ant. III y 11-12. the family demands vengeance for any death, 
* Ant. III 6 8-9. Glotz op. ett. p. 218, 
Ant. IV y 7. De Caed. Her. 80-83. Cf. ? Glotz op. cit. p. 302. 


Dem. XXIII 71-73. The idea is of course 8 Lipsius p, 611. 
familiar in the tragedians: e.g. the opening of ® Antiphon I 27, V 92: cf. IV a 6. Aristotle 


Oed. Tyr. E.N. III ch. I init. 
6 On this cf. Glotz Solidarité de la famille, #0 Antiphon V 92. 
pp. 228 ff. 1! Remember also that the idea that punish- 


6 The pollution attaches to any killer: and ment is corrective or deterrent, which d 
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The upshot is that though the Athenian attitude to involuntary homicide differed 
from ours, yet ¢dvos dxovows was recognized as a different and lesser crime than 
dovos éxovoros and less severely punished. And the defining element in ¢édvos 
éxovovos was the intention to kill: the killing must have been dene with intent, with 
the killer’s volition and foreknowledge. 

3. Pdvos Sixacos, Justifiable Homicide: homicide permitted, that is, not penal- 
ized, by law. This may be dismissed more briefly, because less relevant to my pur- 
pose. Under certain circumstances Athenian law recognized homicide to be justified. 
From an early date killing in self-defence was allowed (dpvvopevos apxovra yepov 
adixwv) : we find the defendant in Antiphon’s third tetralogy trying to avoid a charge 
of murder by arguing that he killed in self-defence. Thieves and robbers might 
similarly be killed without penalty, and the husband who discovered his wife in 
adultery might kill the adulterer forthwith. Lysias’ speech on the death of Eratos- 
thenes was delivered by a husband who had killed an adulterer so discovered ; and 
while the defence bases itself on the law permitting such killing, the prosecution 
seems to have tried to prove that Eratosthenes had been lured into the house and 
that the accused had deliberately planned to kill him (ér:BovAevev), and so by proving 
previous intention get a conviction for ddvos Exovcros. Finally we have two further 
cases of justifiable homicide. édv tis dwoxrteivy év GPAos dxwv . .. 7) év Torgum 

ayvoyaas,” 


The two elements of volition and foresight thus play an important part in the 
Athenian law of homicide: for it is by means of them that murder and attempted 
murder are defended and differentiated from involuntary homicide. The element of 
knowledge is also clearly implied ; for rpévova is foreknowledge, and in one case at any 
rate ignorance justifies homicide. For an act causing death to be accounted murder 
the doer must be responsible for it in the sense that it was done of his own volition, 
that he knew what he was doing, and that he foresaw its consequences. 

How far these ideas are to be found in Athenian law more generally, as opposed 
to the law of homicide in particular, I will not enquire here. The following evidence, 
however, seems relevant : 

(1) In actions for BAdByn the penalty was double if the BAdBy was inflicted 
exovoiws, Single if dxovaiws.* 

(2) Both Plato and Aristotle speak in places as if these ideas were common- 
places of the Athenian courts. Plato is emphatic: @ &) xara mdéoas ras roAcs ird 
vouoOeTOv mavTwy TOY TuToTE yevouevwv ws Svo €idn TOY adiKnudTwV dvTA, TA EV ExOvTLA, 
ra 8¢ dxovo.a, TavTy Kai vopoOereirar.4 And there are references in Aristotle’s Rhetorsc 
to the antithesis éxotovos—dxovoros which make it seem not unlikely that it was familiar 
in the courts.© The Rhetoric again gives us explicitly the connexion between 
volition and knowledge; 7d yap ddixetv dpurtrar . . . Exovorov elvan... Kal Ta éxovoLE 
Gri oriv doa eiddres. x mpovoias occurs several times in the Aristotelian corpus, not 
always with specific reference to the law of homicide, but always in a definitely legal 
context ;7 and occasionally zpoaipeors is used with a meaning very close to zpovova.® 
ground of current /egal ideas. 

5 1368b 6 forw 70 déixeivy Td BAdrrew éxdvTa rapa 
Tov véuov: 1369b 20: 1373b 28-36: 1397a14: cf. 
Rhet. ad Alex.1427a 4, Eth. Eud.1226b 38 xadds 
dioplfovra: of rv wadnudrwr Ta wey exovora Ta 3’ 
dxovowa Ta 8’ €x mpovolas vouoberovat. 

6 Rhet. 1373b: cf. 1368b 9. 

? Pol. IV 13 1300b 24, Eth, Eud, 1226b 38: 
Magn. Mor. A 16 1188b 35, Rhet. ad Alex. 14278 4, 
Problems 951b 27, 30, 9524 2. 

8 Most clearly in Rhet. 1374a 11 év yap TH 
mpoapécer ) woxOnpla kai rd adixeiv, 7a 5é TOLAiTa Tov 


widely from the more primitive idea of ven- 
geance, was becoming a commonplace by the 
end of the fifth century: v. Glotz op. cit. pp. 
414-15. 

* Lysias I 37-46. 

2 Dem. XXIII 53. Cf. on the whole subject 
Lipsius 614-17. 

3 Lipsius p. 654: cf. Dem. Meidias 527. 28. 

* Laws IX 860e. Plato disagrees with the dis- 
tinction, as he holds, with Socrates, that ovdels 
éxav Guaprdver—a Socratic paradox that stands out 
all the more sharply when seen against the back- 
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(3) Finally E.N. V 8 seems to me strong evidence. Aristotle is evidently 
writing from a legal standpoint, and we have the whole question of voluntary and 
involuntary discussed as if it were an important and integral part of the law. 


(b) Avistotle E.N. III chs. I-III. 

When we turn to Aristotle we find at once, in ch. I of Bk. III, two of the 
elements of our analysis, volition and knowledge. 

1. He opens the chapter by saying that ‘it is only voluntary feelings and 
actions for which praise and blame are given’; in other words, we only hold a man 
responsible for acts which he does of his own volition. And he remarks that a precise 
definition of voluntary and involuntary will therefore ‘ be of service to the legislator’ 
(xpHoipov Tots vonoGerover 1109b 34), thus showing from the first that he has the law 
in mind. His own definition of a voluntary act is, briefly, ‘an act whose origin lies 
in the agent ’.! 

2. Involuntary ‘actions fall into two classes, Firstly, those done under com- 
pulsion (7a Pig). It is unnecessary to enter into the details of Aristotle’s argument 
on this point: but it is worth noticing the parallel to Clark’s ‘subject to physical 
compulsion or duress by threats’.2 Secondly, there are acts done through ignorance 
(Se’ ayvoav), i.e. without knowledge: and here we have the second element of our 
analysis. Here there are two points I would notice :—(i) Aristotle distinguishes 
among acts done through ignorance two kinds, involuntary proper (d«wv) and ‘non- 
voluntary’ (ovx é«xwv): if an action is dois through ignorance and subsequently 
regretted (€v peropeAcig) it is involuntary, if not regretted it is ‘non-voluntary’. To 
this Dr. Ross* has objected that the distinction is not satisfactory: that there is no 
real difference between the two classes of action: and that the agent’s subsequent 
attitude is not a satisfactory ground for differentiation. With the logical or philo- 
sophical validity of these objections I am not concerned; but I would suggest that 
Dr. Ross’s line of approach here is a wrong one. Aristotle is thinking not in philo- 
sophical terms, but rather in terms of ordinary life and again, I think, of the law 
court. Ifa man does wrong ‘involuntarily’ the normal attitude to him is one of 
forgiveness or even of pity.‘ But if he is not sorry for what he has done we are far 
less likely to forgive or pity him; we take repentance as an easy and obvious 
criterion of the involuntariness of the wrong done—‘I am sorry, I didn’t mean it.’ 
We find it far more difficult to believe that wrong was really done involuntarily if 
the doer is not sorry for it ; and we should be inclined, I think, with Aristotle, to say 
that such a wrong may not be strictly voluntary, but differs from the involuntary 
wrong for which the doer is subsequently sorry. But this unwillingness of ours to 
believe that such an act was really involuntary makes it all the more important for 
the law to assert that in some sense it was. If an involuntary wrong turns to our 
advantage or turns out to be the sort of thing we might well have done voluntarily, 
and so do not regret, we none the less cannot fairly be held responsible for it: this 
must be kept clear if the law is to operate justly. We are no more responsible for 
the consequences of an ‘involuntary’ action if they are pleasant for us than if they 
are unpleasant ; this seems to be in brief what Aristotle means by his distinction of 
‘involuntary’ and ‘ non-voluntary’. The distinction may be weak in strict logic ; but 


above) éxévres 5¢ reovew boa eldbres Kal uy avay- 
Kafomevor. 

3 Aristotle p. 168. 

4 Cf. :109b 32 émi rots dxovolos cvyyrwuns, 
éviore 5¢ xal édéov <yryvouévwy> : cf. also with 
what follows the passing remark in Rhet. 1380a 
13, we easily pardon a man who is sorry for 
what he has done. 


dvoudTrwy mpoconualye Tiy mwpoalpeow (‘imply de- 
liberate purpose’ O.T.), oloy #Bpis xai crow? : cf. 
1374b 14, 1367b 21-26, 1366a 15: also Eth. Nic. 
V 8 1135b 26, Magn. Mor. A 17 1189a 30. 
Lycurgus (In Leocr. 148) uses the phrase ra xara 
wpoaiperiy adixhuara. 

* I1Ila 23: cf. 1110a 1. 

* Threats’ cf. 1110a 4 80a 51a PbBor 


pecvovwv xaxGv mpdrrera, Rhet. 1368b 9 (quoted 
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it is not without practical application and might well prove useful in administering 
the law. (11) There is a more specific and definite connexion with the law in 
Aristotle’s enumeration of the different circumstances under which ignorance is 
excusable and in the examples he gives. A man may, he says, be ignorant of (1) the 
agent, (2) the act, (3) the thing affected by the action, (4) the instrument, (5) the 
effect, (6) the manner. 

(1) The agent Aristotle dismisses with the remark ‘a man must know who he is 
himself ’, 

(2) The act: a man may be ignorant of what he is doing. And we have as 
examples (a) what Aeschylus said at his trial before the Areopagus for divulging the 
mysteries—‘ he did not know the matter was a secret’; (b) ‘that “they only let it 
off to see how it worked ”’, as the prisoner pleaded in the catapult case’.? 

(3) The thing affected: a perscn might mistake his son for an enemy. Cf. Dem. 
XXIII. 53, quoting an Athenian law <av ris droxteivy . . . év woAgup ayvonoas ... 
py pevyev KTEivavTa. 

(4) The instrument: if a man mistakes a sharp spear for one with a button on 
it, or a heavy stone for a pumice stone. Cf. Lysias IV, in which the defendant 
maintains that the wound he inflicted had been inflicted by a shell picked up on the 
road, and that there had been no intention to kill: in other words, he did not know a 
blow struck with a shell would kill, 

(5) The effect : one might kill a man by giving him medicine with the intention 
of saving his life. There are two speeches of Antiphon in which the defendant tries 
to prove that a dose that killed a man was administered without the knowledge that 
it would be fatal and without intention to kill.® 

(6) The manner: in loose wrestling one might hit a man a blow when only 
meaning to grip his hand. This again is provided for by the law quoted by Demos- 
thenes (XXIII 53) édv tis droxreivy év GOAots dxwv. . . py Hedyev xreivavra: cf. also 
the circumstances of Antiphon’s second tetralogy. 

The cumulative effect of these examples is to show how closely in mind Aris- 
totle had the law and legal procedure throughout the discussion of ignorance. 

3. There remains the third element of our analysis, in English, foresight, in 
Greek rpévoa ; and with foresight, as we have seen, deliberate intention is closely con- 
nected. This we find in Aristotle’s rpoaipeors. In the discussion in Bk. III (chs. II 
and III) Aristotle confines zpoaipeors to choice of means. He supposes that you 
know what you want, and then proceed to look for the means to it; and the whole 
process of deliberatiog about, determination on, and choice of means he calls 
mpoaipeots. You think ‘1 want to do x, how am I to set about it ?’: you deliberate, 
determine on a course of action A, leading to x and starting with an act a, and 
proceed to choose and do a. [lpoaipeois then looks beyond the immediate action 
done: it foresees the results of the immediate action a up to the point x, the end 
desired. So Aristotle defines it at one point as ‘ voluntary action preceded by 
deliberation’ (1d éxovovov mpoBeBovrevpévov 1112a 15). Am act €x mpoatpécews iS a 
deliberate act, deliberation marking beforehand, as it were, the steps to be taken. 

Aristotle’s rpoaipeocs is thus very close to the zpovoia of the Greek courts; for éx 
mpovoas was used of acts done deliberately and with foresight of their consequences. 
In the present passage Aristotle limits zpoaipeoxs to a deliberate choice of means to an 
end, and there is a similar limitation in Bk. V (1139a 17-b 13), where he seems to 
have the discussion of Bk. III in mind. Elsewhere this limitation does not appear, 
and mpoaipeors means purpose or deliberate choice, as much of ends as of means.‘ 


3 Ant. I (administered as an aphrodisiac), Ant. 
VI: cf. the dixn dapyaxeias above. 
4 Cf. Ross Aristotle p. 200. 


1 rr11a 2 fff. 
2 This is not in the Greek, which has only 
0 Tov xararéArnvy: but Mr. Rackham so trans- 
lates in the Loeb. 
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This brings zpoaipeots even closer to mpdvora, and, as we have seen, there are 
passages in which the word is used with a meaning very close to that of rpdvo.a, and 
in which, with a very slight change of viewpoint, rpdvoa might be substituted. 
Tpoaipeois means an act of deliberate choice, and so purpose more generally :1 in E.N, III 
Aristotle is emphasizing the element of deliberation at the expense of the purpose for 
which the deliberation is made: in more normal usage both elements would be there. 
In either meaning it is very close to the rpdovoca of the Greek courts. 


From this analysis the parallel between Aristotle’s treatment of ‘the voluntary’ 
and mpoaipeo.s and the treatment of the question of responsibility for homicide by 
the Athenian courts is evident. The Athenian law required that for an individual to 
be responsible for his act, that act should be done of his own volition, that he should 
know what he is doing, and that he should have some foresight of the consequences of 
his action and so intend them. For Aristotle an act for which the agent is respon- 
sible must be voluntary in the sense that it must not have been done under compul- 
sion, and that it must not have been performed im tgnorvance of the circumstances 
under which it was done; further, to make the agent fully responsible, his action 
must have been done with due forethought and must be one of a deliberate series of 
acts directed to a determined end, and in that sense must have been done with a due 
knowledge of its probable consequences. 

I therefore conclude, in view of this general parallel and of the more specific 
connexions noticed in the course of my argument, that what Aristotle is discussing 
in these three chapters is the question, When is the individual responsible for his 
actions ?, and that he has in mind throughout the legal aspect of the problem and is 
strongly influenced by Athenian legal practice. In fact, if we want an account of the 
theory underlying Athenian legal practice we shall not be far wrong if we look for it 
in these three chapters of the Nichomachean Ethics. Aristotle is not here examining 
the operation of the will: in so far as he makes any such examination it occurs 
rather in the account of d«xpacia in Bk. VII. Nor is he discussing the problem of 
freewill : in so far as he discusses this in the Ethics his discussion is to be found in 
Ch. V of Bk. III, not in the first three chapters (and it should be noticed that even 
there the question is not Is the will free ? or Are any actions free? but Are virtue and 
vice free, Are actions of a certain kind free? ; that some actions are free is simply 
assumed). Similarly in the first three chapters the freedom of the will is never 
questioned ;: all that is asked is, For what actions do we in fact hold a man respon- 
sible ? 

H. D. P. Leg. 


Corpus CuristT1 COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


1 L.and S$.29s.v. Cf. the meaning of ‘plan’ or ‘ policy’ which the word can bear. 
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PLATO’S ‘TECHNICAL TERMS.’ 


In describing the account of the «iéy in the Phaedo, Burnet says, ‘they are 
explained in a peculiar vocabulary which is represented as that of a school. The 
technical terms are introduced by such formulas as ‘‘we say” ’. Similarly 
Taylor has written of the ‘characteristic technical nomenclature’ used in the 
dialogues, of the ‘ technicalities’ of the theory of «ién, of ‘ the technical phrases of the 
Phaedo’.1 The validity of such language has been taken for granted by both these 
and many other Platonic scholars. But the assumption which it represents—that 
Plato employed certain words in a significance peculiar to his use of them—carries 
such wide implications for the history and interpretation of his philosophy that it can 
hardly be accepted without further investigation. In this article I shall examine the 
evidence in fifth- and early fourth-century literature about these words which Plato or 
Socrates is alleged to have transformed into ‘technicalities’: first, efSos and idéa, 
which I shall assume to be more or less synonymous*; second, the various terms 
used to describe the relation between «iéy and particulars—peréyev, xowwveir, 
Tapeivat, Eveivat, pinors, O“oiwors, and so on. 


The essential fact to start with in the case of efSos and idea is the one emphasized 
by Natorp, Wilamowitz, and Ritter, although ignored by Taylor in his essay in 
Vania Socvatica; simply that both words are derived from the root f.éd (the Latin 
‘video’ and the English ‘ wit’), associated primarily with the notion of ‘ seeing’ and 
perhaps, as ofda suggests, with perception in general; and that their original mean- 
ing must therefore have been ‘that which is seen’, ‘ appearance '"—as Ritter more 
elaborately puts it, ‘die augenfallige Ausserlichkeit’.* It is in this sense that 
esos occurs in the Jiad and Odyssey, and ‘dea, which is not used by Homer, in 
Pindar. When Herodotus tells us that xdpndAov immos poPéerar Kai ovK avéxerau 
ovre THv idenv adrns dpewv ovTe THY Odunv oadparvopevos (I, 80) he means that 
the horse cannot stand the camel’s ‘looks’, not, as Taylor translates, that it ‘ cannot 
endure the sight of its figure’. The same interpretation is clearly correct in many 
passages from fifth- and fourth-century literature, often even in Plato himself. 
Authors are sometimes sufficiently conscious of the connection with ‘éeiv to play upon 
the words. Obviously it is from this that study of the derivative senses must begin. 

Any classification of the meanings of a Greek word must be inexact, because it 
assumes a precise correspondence with divisions peculiar to the language of the 
classifier. But in the case of e/dos and idéa certain main lines of demarcation do 
seem discernible, and within them certain specialized usages particularly relevant to 
the terminology of Plato. 

First, in considering ths ‘appearance’ of a thing primary attention may be paid 
to its ‘shape’, so that «/S0s and ida could be roughly equivalent to cxjpa. It is 
possible that Democritus described his atoms as iSéa: or eidy in this sense,* and it was 


1 Burnet in Early Greek Philosophy, p. 308; critus used the words to mean ‘ sense-qualities ’, 
Taylor in Varia Socratica, pp. 179, 205, and 215. to which, as I shall show later, they were at 

2 So Taylor in Varia Socratica, pp. 189 and least as commonly applied. We know from 
211; but in The Parmenides of Plato (1934) he Sextus that he wrote a book ITEPI IAEQN, and 
translates eléo0s by ‘form’ and /déa by ‘figure’. Theophrastus refers to his doctrine év rots rep 
Cf. G. C. Field ap. C.R. XLIX (1935), p. 19, and = ra@v _~eidé» (unless,;Schneider’s emendation eldw- 
Burnet ap. Euthyphro 5d. Aw is correct) ; while Simplicius reports of his 
3 Neue Untersuchungen, p. 323. cosmogony: divoy dro rot mwavros dwoxp.djva 
4 It seems to me equally possible that Demo- ravrolwy ecidéwy (fr. 167). Kranz, following 
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certainly from this point of view that the terms were applied by Isocrates and prob. 
ably by others to the arrangement of words or sentences or sections in a speech, like 
Gorgias’ cyijpara Aéfews. Most relevant to Plato, however, is the way in which the 
Pythagoreans used «fos and idea of numbers, which they regularly represented by 
pebbles arranged in patterns—‘ shapes’ comparable to the patterns of pips on dice 
or dominoes. The evidence is insufficient to determine when this usage first arose, 
But whether it was as old as the rerpaxrvs or whether it originated only among the 
‘ number-atomists * contemporary with Socrates, there can be no doubt that it was 
early enough to influence Plato. 

Secondly, the words eventually came to mean ‘ kind’ or ‘type’. Some scholars 
have assumed that this use was an early one, and the principal one in Plato—that his 
efdos is the hypostatization of a concept corresponding to a class. But the only idea 
of ‘ type’ easily derivable from the notion of ‘seeing’ is ‘aspect ’—for thinkers so 
inexact as most Greeks were in such matters, something closely akin to pépos, and 
quite different from the concept reached by classification, in the strict sense of that 
word. As Gillespie says,’ ‘the classification is more properly division; it is not 
regarded as collecting things and arranging them according to their common 
qualities, but rather as taking a unity . . . and dividing it’. It is not till the later 
dialogues of Plato himself that the implications of classification—of cvvaywy7 as well 
as d:aipeors—are discussed in connection with the ‘one and many’ problem. 

Thirdly—although I include this for completeness rather than for its relevance 
to Plato—we may contrast a thing’s ‘appearance’ with its ‘real nature’. As 
Theognis says (I, 128), roAAdxe yap yvepnv éEaratao’ idea. Hence comes the special 
meaning of ‘ pretext’, common in Thucydides, and extended by him to motives and 
policies in general. 

I have adduced little evidence in support of these three senses of «ZSos and iééa, 
because they have already been fully considered elsewhere. But I wish to add to 
them a fourth usage which has not, so far as I know, been previously recognized—a 
usage perhaps roughly translatable by ‘ quality’. If it is possible to lay emphasis 
on a thing’s shape, its formal appearance, it seems equally possible to stress its 
qualitative appearance. Eidos and ida were therefore sometimes used of all the 
qualities of an object or state collectively, practically equivalent to its ‘ character’ 
or ¢iots. Thucydides, for example, writes of 7d «ios ris vooov (II, 50). In addition 
to such general application, however, I believe the terms were sometimes employed 


Diels, translates [epi idedv by ‘ Uber die Gestalten . 
and identifies it with Ilepi raév d:agepdvtwr puopdr. 


therefore likely that he should have used /ééa: or 
ef5n in the same sense. But Aristotle, writing of 


Taylor translates it ‘On Primary Bodies’. Both 
they and other scholars assume that by ely or 
idéaz Democritus meant the atoms. But the 
three points on which this assumption rests 
seem by no means conclusive. First, Plutarch 
(Adv. Col. 1111a) has a statement: elvac 5¢ ravra 
ras arduous idéas bm’ a’rod xadovpévas, Erepov 5é 
pundév. Diels inserted # before idéas, but ad- 
mitted ‘gewdhnlich andert man dréyovs idiws’, 
a reading which makes good sense and is 
adopted by the Teubner editor from Wytten- 
bach, and seems to me preferable to the MSS. 
version retained by Kranz. Secondly, Hesy- 
chius gives as one significance of iééa: 7d é\dxw- 
rov c@yua. But there is no explicit reference to 
Democritus, and the definition might easily be 
derived from other sources such as the Timaeus 
(54d sq.). Thirdly, it seems probable that 
Democritus called the atoms oxjpyara, and 


Democritus in the Physics (184b22), mentions 
oxjma and eldos as two distinct things: xal el 
dmeipous, # otrws domrep Anudxpiros 7d yévos év 
oxipar. 6¢ # elder Siadepotcas, 4H Kal évavrias. 
This scarcely seems sufficient evidence to prove 
the meaning ‘shape’. On the other hand, the 
implications in Sextus and Theophrastus about 
the contents of the Ilepi ideGv indicate that the 
book must have been concerned with the possi- 
bility of knowledge by sensation. Sextus’ three 
quotations all refer to our lack of contact with 
reality, while Theophrastus is just embarkirg on 
his long account of Democritus’ doctrine of the 
senses and the qualities they perceive—hot, cold, 
colours, etc. The meaning ‘ sense-qualities’ 


suits this evidence better than ‘ atomic shapes’, 
and fits equally well the vague use of efdos in 
fr. 167. 

1 C.Q. 1912, p. 183. 
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in reference to some particular quality. Their derivation would of course make them 
most readily adaptable to the description of colour, the quality seen by the eyes. 
There is a riddle attributed to the seventh- or sixth-century poet Cleobulus, 
which illustrates this usage of «70s while still (as might be expected at such an early 
date) in close connection with its verbal root : 


a ~ A 
eis 6 matinp, maides Svoxaidexa* Twv dé ExaoTy 
“~ A / , > ” 
Koupat dis tpudxovta duavduxa ef Sos €xovcas: 
e x \ > A eo > , 
ai pev AevKai €aow idetv, ai & aire peAacvac* 
dOdvaro. S€ 7’ éovoat, drodOiviGovew aracat,} 


Later, Herodotus (IV, 185) writes of the country beyond the Atlantes: 6 8 dds 
avrdOc Kai Aevkds Kai ropPipeos 7d eidos optooerat, and in the Hippocratic Iepi éf‘vwy 
we have: 76 elSos Aevxi) Kai ofov préypa.2 The same terms, however, could easily be 
extended to qualities perceived by the other senses—touch, taste,and soon. And in 
some treatises of the Hippocratic Corpus, where ‘the hot’, ‘ the cold’, ‘the wet’, ‘the 
dry’, and the list of tastes or flavours known as the xvpoi assume great importance 
as the constituents of the body and its nourishment, «Sos and iééa are used alongside 
the more common divoyus to describe them. An obvious example is Ilepi dpyains 
intpixys 24: ef yAuKis xupds edv peraBdAXoe és GAAo eldos . . . Toids Tis av TpaToS 
yévorro, Tikpds 7) GApupds 7) oTpupvds 7) dfs ; oluas pev, ofvs. The same usage recurs in 
chapter 19, and seems to me the correct interpretation in the much-debated sentence 
in chapter 15, which we shall need to consider again later: ov yap €orcv atrois, ofuat, 
éLevpnpevov avrdé te eh’ Ewvrod Oeppdv 7) puxpov 7 Enpdv 7 Vypdv pydevi ddAw Eider Korvwréov. 
There are yet other passages in the Hippocratic Corpus where both these qualities and 
colours are included in the meaning of the words. Thus the author of the first part 
of the Ilepi picvos dvOpiérov, when describing the monistic theory of change of quality 
without change of substance, illustrates iSéa and Sivayis by sweet, bitter, white, and 
black (ch. 2): év yap elvai pacw, 6 Tt Exaoros avrav BovAetas ovopdoas, kai TovTO peTad~ 
Adooew thy isenv Kat tHv Sivapev, avayKa{opevov td Te TOU Deppov Kai Tov Yvxpoi, Kai 
yiverOas yAvKi Kal mexpdv Kal Aevkdy Kal pédav Kai tavtotov,. The same application 
recurs a few lines later, while in chapter 5 the writer claims of his own four elements, 
blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile, that xara ¢vow tas ideas Kexwpicba. The 
next few sentences make it clear that idéa: here must mean ‘ qualities’, especially 
colours and the four Opposites, rather than ‘substances’, as Taylor translates it: 
kal ovre 7) hAéypa ovdev EorKkéevar TH aipari, ore TS aipa TH XOAH, ovTE THY XoARY TH 
prtypati. was yap av €éorKdora Tatra ein GAAHAOLW, Gv o'TE TA XpHpata Spore 
haivetars Tpocopmpeva, oire TH XeErpi PatovTe opoa Soxei elvar; ovrTe yap 
Jeppa dspotws éoriv, otre Puyxpa, ovte Eqpa, ovte VY pa. avdyKn Toivev, Ste 
torobrov SujAXaxrat GAAHAWY THy LSEnv Te Kal THY Svvapv, pH Ev avTA elvas, EirEp pi) 
Tip Te Kal Vdwp Ev eoTiv. 

In all these instances «?S0s and idea are still confined to the description of 
characteristics perceived by the senses. It was natural that in course of time their 
use should diverge a little further from the root meaning—that as abstract thought 
grew they should be applied to non-sensible properties, such as qualities of value. 
We have no evidence for this development before the fourth century, but then it 


(wxpérepés ré éort), the parallel in the opening 
sentence of the previous chapter (idéas adrod 
mo\Xas elvac xr.) suggests that idé) means 
‘appearance’ in general, In any case this 
parallel shows that the /éé¢y referred to must be 
that of phlegm, not (as Littré seems to have 
thought) that of the patient. 


1 Ap. Diog. I, 89. The answer is ‘ the year’. 

2 Ch. 1. A more doubtful instance is the 
beginning of Ilepi raw évrés waddy 21. If the text 
adopted there by Taylor (idénv ddXolny Exew Tod 
émiOnulov doxeirat wxporépnv) is correct, idém must 
refer to the colour of phlegm, not, as Taylor 
Says, to its ‘structure’ or ‘composition’. But 
f Littré was right in adopting the 6 reading 
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occurs several times in the works of Isocrates. The easiest extension would be to 
beauty, which is primarily a matter of vistble appearance; and in the Helena (dated by 
Blass about 390, and therefore almost certainly free from Platonic influence) there is 
a passage where idéa occurs twice with this significance. In the speech To Nicocles 
the word covers two characteristics partly, but only partly, to be judged by the eye: 
doreios eivat Teip® Kai ceuvos: ... det SE yppoOar pev audorépars tais dears TavTats, Ti 
S¢ cuphopay tiv éxatépg. tporovcay Siadevyerv. In the Nicocles, the meaning of the 
term has gone so far beyond the realm of sense that it refers to ‘moderation’ and 
‘justice ’: etpyropev tas py petexovoas TotTwv Tov iWewv peydAwv Kakov aitias ovcas,! 
Both these passages, despite what Taylor calls ‘ the tell-tale word pereyovoas’ in the 
latter, read much more like commonly recognized usage than conscious imitation of 
‘technical’ Platonic phraseology. Along with all the other quotations cited they 
may be adduced to show that «/dos and idea were not infrequently applied to qualities 
by Plato’s predecessors and contemporaries. 


What light does all this throw on Plato’s own language and philosophy ? 
odTos oby, writes Aristotle of Plato in Metaphysics A, Ta pev ToLavTa Tov dvTwY id€as 
mpoonyopevoe, TA 5 aioOnra rapa TavtTa Kai kara Tatra AéyerOa: wavta. A little later he 
speaks of 1) trav eidov etoaywy7, while in book M he says 6 pév Lwxpdrys Tra Kabdrov ov 
Xwpurra erote: ovde ToUs Opispovs> ot 6’—undoubtedly, as Ross has shown, Plato and 
his pupils—oi & €x@picav, cai ra Towadtra trav dvTwv ideas mpoonydpevoav, What do 
these statements about idea and efdos mean? Obviously not that Plato invented the 
words, nor that he confined their application to ra xa@dAov, since in the dialogues 
they are used in almost every possible sense: frequently of ‘appearances’ in this 
world, sometimes of visible ‘shape’, sometimes, as in tpia eidn ths yvyxis, of 
‘aspects’ or ‘parts’ or ‘kinds’. All that Aristotle cam mean is that Plato was the 
first to use eidos and idea for ra xafoAov—that he gave the terms a new application 
peculiar to his own philosophy. I believe this is exactly what happened. 

It seems to me that the fundamental principle of Plato’s metaphysics was 
reached by combination of what he had learnt from Socrates with ideas gained, 
possibly during his first visit to Italy and Sicily, from the Pythagoreans. Socrates, 
according to Aristotle and to the view most generally accepted today, had confined 
his attention to the discussion and definition of ra 76:«a—of moral values like ‘the 
brave’ or ‘the just’ or ‘the good’. The Pythagoreans had sought in numbers the 
ultimate explanation of the universe. To us there may seem to be little possibility 
of connection between the two; but when we remember the Greek tendency to 
regard value as a matter of symmetry or balance or form, and the Pythagorean 
habit of representing numbers by patterns, it becomes credible enough that Plato 
should have set ‘the good’ or ‘the just’ or especially ‘the beautiful’ alongside 
‘twoness’, ‘ threeness’, and so on, not at this stage identifying the numbers and the 
values, but looking on both alike as perfect patterns, different, as Socrates had 
shown values to be, from any of the phenomena of sense, but open to contemplation 
as objects of the mind. And to fit such ‘ quality-patterns’ he could find no more 
suitable terms than efdos and idea, For avrd 7d dyaov and the rest as discussed by 
Socrates they tad been scarcely appropriate: although they were used of sense- 
qualities in his time, we have seen that there is no evidence before Isocrates for their 
application to concepts so remote from the original notion of ‘seeing’ as goodness 
or justice. But if ‘the good’ was made something analogous to the number-patterns 
which the Pythagoreans had called «id and idéo, and if it was thereby transformed 
into a quality visible to the eye of the mind,? then there was a double reason for 
2 Grube (Plato's Thought, p. 14) notes a similar 


transition from physical to mental vision in con- 
nection with the use of eZdos in the Cratylus. 


1 Helena chs. 54-8, To Nicocles ch. 34, and 
Nicocles ch. 30. To Nicocles was probably written 
soon after 374 B.c., and Nisocles between 372 and 
365 B.c. 
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speaking of an idea tov dyafov. And yet a third advantage of such terminology— 
though this shows itself chiefly in Plato’s later works—was its connection with 
division into ‘ aspects’ or ‘parts’. I believe that when Plato ra roatra rév dvTwv 
ideas mpoonyopevoe, he was exercising the greatest of his arts—ovvorrixy. 


The terms used by Plato to describe the relation between «id and particulars I 
shall consider in two groups: first, weréxecv, Kowwveiv, mapeivar, and éveivac; second, 
pipnows, opoiwors, and the like. Obviously the use of all of them in the dialogues is 
metaphorical. But from what source were the metaphors derived? In the case of 
the first group I believe that at least a partial answer is to be found by investigating 
fifth-century descriptions of the relation between things and their qualities or be- 
tween qualities themselves. It is generally recognized, and can easily be proved by 
reference to the language of philosophers and medical writers, that the majority of 
fifth-century thinkers made no distinction between ‘substances’ and ‘attributes’, 
but vaguely regarded qualities as ‘things’, on the same level as other ‘things’. 
They not only used the adjective Oepuds, but combined it with the definite article and 
talked of 75 Gepydv. And so when they wanted to describe the relation between heat 
and a substance, or, more rarely, between heat and some other quality like rd énpov, 
to find an alternative phrase, in fact, for rovrd éors Oepyov, they did not hesitate to use 
metaphors which imply that heat is something material, possessing parts and occupy- 
ing space like other material things. Just as according to Diogenes (fr. 5) aijp Soxet 

. €&v TavTi éveivar, Kai €or ovde Ev O Te pw) pETEX EE’ TOVTOv—a notion which the 
“are of the Hippocratic ITept puowy (ch. 3) supports with ri yap avev rovrou yévoir’ 

; 2) Tivos odTos GTETTLV; y tive Ov OVET a peers v; and other such phrases, so 
sualities were said to be ‘in’ things or ‘ present to’ them or ‘ shared’ or ‘ partaken 
of’ by them—primarily, of course, sense-qualities like ‘the hot’; but sometimes the 
metaphors were extended further to qualities of feeling, value, and the like. In 
illustration I will cite one or two of the numerous examples : 


Me Té x€ev occurs a number of times with this _ application. In Ilepi 
apxains int piKijs (ch. 19), for example, we have oréca otv an’ airas tis Béppns 
etAcxpivéos » Wvgcos yéverae Kal a) petéexes aAANS Suvdpios pndepens. And in 
Tepe capkxav (ch. 3): oxdoa de ervy ave koAhwoderrepa € éovTa. Kal TOV Yux pov peréxovra, 
tavta. 5¢ Oeppavopeva ov« ndvvaro exxavOnvas ovde PHY Tov vypov yever Gar, Sia TovTO 
idénv ddAoorépyy EAa Be, and so on. Elsewhere it is used of non-sensible qualities, 
as in Isocrates’ Helena (ch. 54): Kadhous yap mXeiorov pépos perecyev . . . THY pev 
yap avipeias  vodias 7 Suxacoobvns pn) _eTeXovTov, As the first of these 
phrases suggests, sometimes pépos or poipav peréxev is used in a similar way—not 
only in Anaxagoras, where the interpretation is inevitably controversial, but also 
twice in Democritus, of moral qualities. * 

Of xoctvwveiv in connection with qualities I know only two pre- Platonic 
instances, both of which I shall reserve for later quotation. 

For 7a PE tvase one may quote I[lepi dpxains int puKns (ch. 17) : ovde raperriv 
evrav0a ere To Oeppdv 7) 7d Yuxpov . . . cuprapeots 5€ kai 7d Gepuov, and other such 
phrases. The writer of Ilepi réxvys (ch. 9) applies the corresponding noun to 
conditions perceptible to sight or touch, which he exemplifies by hardness, wet- 
ness, heat and cold: €or: de ra pev éfavOevvra (Sc. voonpara) és THY Xpouny 7) 7] Xpouy 
o) oidy) pace ev evdnAm: mTapexes Yop EWUTOV Ty TE over 7) Te Yavoat THY orEepeoTnra 
Kat THV vyporyta aicOaver Oar, kai & Te attrov Oepua a te Yuypd, Gv TE Exdorov 
i) wapovcin 7) arovoin towtra ectw. The use of the term with immaterial 
qualities may be illustrated from the Avot Adyor (4, 5): 6 avrds Adyos, drav pev 
airy rapy Td Wevdos, Yetoras eoriv, drav dé Td adrabEs, adic 


Philolaus ap. Menon Anon, Lond. 18, 8. 

2 For rapeiva cf. also Ilepi dpxains inrpixjs 16 
and 19, Empedocles fr. 114 ; Anon. Iambl. 3, 1. 
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' Frs. 258 and 263. For peréxew cf. also 
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The commonest of the four, however, is €vetvac. Thus Ilepi raGGv—an 
entirely unphilosophical treatise—has (ch. 19): 7d yap aipa id rAnOovs rod 
preyparos vdapéorepov yiverat, Kai ovK Eve dpoiws év avT@ 7d edypoov. Another 
typical example is to be found in Ilepi diaros advOpwrov (ch. 6): €AKee Exacrov 7d 
Kata pio avty évedv év TH yy, Eve SE Kai O€d Kai mixpdv Kai yAvKd Kal dApurpdv kal 
mavtoiov. Besides many instances for sensible qualities there are some connected 
with values or emotions, such as Antiphon the Sophist’s év r@ atrw . . . rovry, 
eva Td dU, Everts tAnTIiov Tov Kai Td AvTnpov. 


Such use of these terms with reference to qualities may seem to have little to do 
with Plato. But if it is true that these qualities were sometimes called «id or idéa:, 
then a new thought inevitably suggests itself: perhaps in his metaphysical termino- 
logy Plato was only introducing new meanings into old phrases. The sentence 
TOUTO peTexer THS id€as THS TOU Oepuov never actually occurs in our scanty fragments of 
fifth-century literature, but we may be sure that it would have been intelligible to 
Socrates’ contemporaries. We do find in the Ilepi apyains inrpixys the sentence which 
I have already quoted asserting that each Opposite must be combined with some other 
quality: ov yap eri avrois, ofwar, eLevpnuévov avTo te éf’ Ewvtovd Oeppdy 7) Wuypdv 
H Enpdv 7 vypdv pydevi GAAw cider kowvwvéov. And in Isocrates’ Helena: wAjv dca travrns 
THs ideas (SC. TOU KaAXovs) Kexowwvynxev; and in his Nicocles: evpyoopev tas pr) perexov- 
gas ToUTwY Tov ideov peydAwy KakOv aitias ovcas. 

The second group of terms—yiunors and its kin—need not detain us for long. 
They are metaphors which seem specially suitable to mathematics and geometry— 
to the relation, for example, between the Y.M.C.A. sign and the abstract triangle 
which it ‘resembles’; and it is generally agreed, on the evidence of Aristotle and 
others, that they were used by the Pythagoreans to describe the connection between 
things and numbers. Thedispute over the date of the usage is fortunately irrelevant 
to our present purpose: the essential point is that since the Pythagoreans sometimes 
called numbers eid or id€ar, they may well have described the relation between a 
thing and, say, the number two bya phrase like pipunors tov eidovs tov ris dSuddos, 
Despite its Platonic ring, such an expression must have been readily intelligible 
before Plato used it, at least within the circle of the Pythagoreans and their friends 
and critics. 


This account leaves two important questions unsolved about both our groups: 
first, why should these particular words have been used for the relations between 
things and qualities or numbers? And second, why should these particular words 
have been adopted by Plato? I believe that the answer to the first problem, though 
it is only a matter of conjecture, has been correctly found by Cornford in primitive 
religious belief." The ultimate prototype of the connection between thing and 
quality, for example, may well have been the ‘ participation’ of the human in the 
divine, or perhaps of the natural object in the mysterious ‘powers’ which were 
supposed to be ‘present to’ it. But I cannot agree with him in seeking in this 
remote background the answer to the second question—in supposing that such 
primitive conceptions had any important influence on Plato himself. Even the few 
examples I have selected from fifth- and early fourth-century literature show that 
any derivation of peréyew and the rest from religious sources was completely, or 
almost completely, forgotten. The reasons for Plato’s use of such terminology must 
surely be sought in ideas with which he had more direct contact. 

To account for his use of the pipnors group is not difficult. Not only had his 
Pythagorean friends found it peculiarly suitable for the relation between things and 


1 In From Religion to Philosophy. 
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the number-patterns which provided one principal aspect of his «idy, but also it 
harmonized well with Socrates’ favourite similes and metaphors from craftsmanship 
—with his view of ‘the good ’, for example, as the rapdéerypa which each individual 
should copy in moulding his own life and character.! Here, as with the word «ZSos 
itself, linguistic usage facilitated the blending of the two chief strains in Plato’s 
metaphysic, But to explain his adoption of peréxecv and its like yet one more glance 
is necessary at his immediate predecessors. 

I have already pointed out that the earliest Greek thinkers regarded qualities as 
things roughly on the same level with other things. They assumed the Opposites, 
for example, to be no less substantial than anything else, using rd Oepudv as an 
equivalent term for 73 wip, or treating 7d Yvxpdv, 7d bypdv, and 7d Enpdv as constituents 
of the human body more or less corresponding to breath, flesh and blood, and bone. 
In some treatises of the Hippocratic Corpus the same belief reappears in all its naiveté 
down to the end of the fifth century or even later, so that the duvdyecs in plants, for 
example, can be light or heavy, can be ‘ nourished’, and can even turn into leaves. 
Yet obviously by the time of Democritus some philosophers at any rate had abandoned 
this simple assumption. I believe that study of the manner in which the change 
took place can throw a good deal of light on Plato. 

The concept of quality can only become clear by contrast with the concept of 
substance. And it seems likely that Parmenides himself, with whom the history of 
ovcia as a rational concept may be said to begin, was the first to make or imply any 
distinction between the two. His éov has shape, but no qualities in the narrower 
sense of the term. Fire and night—evidently the same as the Pythagorean light and 
darkness, and called, one notices, poppai—along with the various dvvdépers, are only 
the erroneous additions of mortals to rt év. As Cornford says,? ‘all the attributes 

. of Being in the Way of Truth belonged to the category of quantity. The 
attributes which mortal error has set up... on the Way of seeming are the 
Opposites of sensible quality. ...’ The arguments put into the mouth of Zeno in 
Plato’s Paymenides, to the effect that one thing cannot have two opposite attributes, 
suggest the same distinction. It was implicit in the whole Eleatic critique of con- 
temporary thought. 

For Parmenides’ purpose it was sufficient to deny the existence of qualities. 
Their supposed nature or status in the scheme of things was irrelevant to his 
criticism, and in referring to them he accepts the normal assumptions of his contem- 
poraries, making no attempt to distinguish the Opposites from other ‘ things’ which 
he regards as equally unreal. But later thinkers who aimed at reconciling the 
rhenomenal universe with his strictures rather than disproving it altogether were 
faced with a new problem. For while the fundamental Eleatic rule of immuta- 
bility might apply as far as the quantity and essential nature of elements or ‘ seeds’ 
or atoms were concerned, the alteration of things from hot to cold, wet to dry, and 
so on was undeniable. The most logical explanation would doubtless have been to 
assert, as the Atomists eventually asserted, that these changing qualities were 
products of perception rather than objective realities. But at first the primitive 
assumption that there is an external object corresponding to every sense experience 
retained a strong hold, with the result that the view of qualities as material things 
still seems to have been accepted: only the other hall-mark of their substantiality, 
their sepavateness, appears to have been questioned, Pluralists, monists, and Pro- 
tagoras and his followers seem all to have arrived by different routes at the same 
conclusion—that the Opposites, although material, must ‘inhere’ in things and 


word rapdéeyua proves his acquaintance with the 
developed ‘ theory’ of edn. 
2 €.Q. XXVII (1933), p. 108. 


1 There is no justification for the assumption 
of Burnet (ap. Euthyphro 5d) and Stewart (Plato's 
Doctrine of Ideas, p. 17) that Socrates’ use of the 

















148 H. C. BALDRY 
cannot exist by themselves. It is in their various statements on this point that the 
use of peréxecv, kowwwveiv, mapeivas and éveivac deserves particular notice. 

The pluralist postulate of a limited number of unchanging elements leaves no 
room for qualities, except as fixed properties or constituents of the elements them- 
selves ; and this view seems to have been held somewhat vaguely by Empedocles, more 
definitely by the medical writer Menecrates and by Plato’s contemporary Philistion.! 
Such distribution of qualities among the elements left them no longer separate from 
things, but still separate from each other: the author of the first part of Ilepi picros 
dv@pwrov, who attributes idea: or Svvapyes, fixed ‘ by nature’, to the four constituents 
of the human body, adds ¢npi . . . xara diow ras ideas xexwpicfa:, But as Aris- 
totle points out, even this ywpiopds really constitutes a denial of alteration in quality : 
‘ If water cannot come into being out of fire nor earth out of water, neither will black 
come out of white nor hard out of soft’.2 It must have been at least partly to 
account for such alteration that Anaxagoras formed his puzzling doctrine, ‘ every- 
thing is in everything’: qualities—the Opposites—must not only be ‘in things’; 
they must be combined inseparably with each other: ov xeywpurrar aAAnAwY Ta ev TY 
Evi Koop ovd€ aroKxexorras meA€xes OTE TD Deppdv ard Tov Yvxpov ovTe Td Wuxpdv ard Tod 
Geppov (fr. 8). Fragment 6, which, whatever other implications it contains, must 
surely refer in part to this inseparability of qualities, is full of suggestive termino- 
logy: xai dre S€ ioas potpai ctor Tov Te peydAov Kai Tov opixpov TAOS, Kal oVTWS av Ein ev 
TwavTi wavra* ovdée xwpis eorw evar, GAAG wdvra wavTds poipav meTEXEL. OTE 
TovAdxioTov py €or eivar, ov dv Sivatro xwptacOivacr, ovd dv ép’ Eavrod 
év mace S5¢ toAAa Everts Kai 
TwV aToKpivopevwr toa TAGs ev Tois peifooi Te kai éAKadoooo.. Later, in the [epi diairns 
(ch. 4), we find what seems to be a strange combination of the Anaxagorean theory 
with a more Empedoclean doctrine of two elements, fire and water: rovrwv 6 
TpooKeitar <Karépy TAde* TH pev Tupi Td Oeppdv Kai 7d Enpov, Tw Se Vdate 7d Yvyxpdv Kal 7d 
vypov: éxee be ax’ adAjAwv 7d péev Tip ard Tov datos Td iypov’ Eve yap ev rupl typorns ’ 
Td dé vdwp ard tov supds 7d Enpdv> Eve yap év vdare Enpov. 

Monism after Parmenides, which I believe to have been much more widespread 
than is generally supposed, led inevitably to the distinction between quality and 
substance. If only one kind of matter exists, all change is reduced to ‘alteration’: 
‘he primary stuff possesses Opposites ‘within it’, and these fluctuate while its 
quantity and essence remain the same. I may perhaps cite once more the sentence 
in Ilepi piovos dvOpwrov on the monists: €v yap eivai haciy, 6 te Exaaros airav BovAcrar 
ovopagas, Kat TovTo petaAAdooev tHv idenv Kal tiv Svvapev, dvayKa(éuevoy trd TE TOU 


, a > o > ‘ > 1 A , e A 
yever at, a OT WOT EP apxX7Vv €tvat Kat VUV TavTa OfLOv. 


Geppov Kai tov Yuxpov, Ko. yiverOas yAvKd Kai mixpdv Kai AevKdv Kal péAav Kai ravToiov. 
Diogenes wrote of dyp (fr. 5): €or yap mroAvrporos, kai Oepyorepos cai Wuyporepos kai 
Enporepos Kai vyporepos Kai oTagiwrepos Kal dfvTépny Kivnow éxwv, Kai GAAae twoAAai 
ETEPOWWTLES EVELTL Kai yOoVS Kal yxpowns arepo. A similar distinction between 
changing qualities and unchanging substance is implied by Hippon. 

As for Protagoras and his followers, a thoroughgoing application of the ravrwyv 
pérpov avOpwmos principle would clearly have denied to all phenomena alike any exist- 
ence independent of the perceiving subject. As Cornford has shown,* however, it is 
not likely that Protagoras made any such complete break with the normal assump- 
tions of his time: he still presupposed the existence of external objects, but held that 
each such object contained many characteristics, perceptible some by one observer, 
some by another. His position was a direct reply to the argument of the Eleatics: 


that they were different ‘kinds’ of matter, or 
that they were associated with quality-things. 

2 De Gen. et Corr. A 1. 314 b25-6. 

3 Plato's Theory of Knowledge, pp. 33 sq. 


1 For Empedocles, cf. Diels-Kranz a94 and 
B21, but contrast B90. For Menecrates and 


Philistion, Menon ap. Anon. Lond. 19 and 20. 
The reason why Philistion called his elements 
idéac must remain uncertain. 


It may have been 
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one thing can have two opposite attributes ; the same wind—to take an example from 
the Theaetetus —has im itself both ‘the hot ’ and ‘the cold’, Once again qualities are 
deprived of their separateness, although not of their status as things. The same 
point is at issue in the Protagorean Avot Adyo, which discusses whether good and 
bad, beautiful and ugly, just and unjust, true and false, are separate ‘ by nature’ or 
relative to the man perceiving cr judging them—whether they are separate rpdypara 
or merely different ovéuara attached to the same 7payya. In the medical sphere use 
is made of a similar semi-relativist doctrine, with similar implications, by the author 
of a section of the Hippocratic treatise Ilept rérwv tov kar’ dvOpwrov.! Each thing, he 
seems to believe, has certain attributes (called «idea) dice or cata iow, but they 
only work correctly under the right circumstances. Thus a food only exercises its 
natural properties when the body ‘ masters’ it: if it is too ‘strong’ for the body, it 
may have the opposite of its natural effect. A physician’s first duty is to know ra 
cidea Kat Ta pr) €d6ea—when a property is not a property, when it will work and when 
it will not. 

Not only, however, did the attempt to reconcile phenomena with Parmenides’ 
logic lead pluralists, monists, and relativists to question the status of qualities in the 
realm of things. Even without Eleaticism the problem was inevitable in an age that 
paid so much attention to observed fact. As Aristotle says (Phys. 189a29-30), ‘we 
never see the Opposites themselves constituting the substance of any of the things 
that are’. It is just this point that the author of Ilepi dpyxains intpixjs is making in 
the attack I have already quoted on physicians who claim to cure their patients by 
application of ‘the hot’, ‘the cold’, ‘the wet’, and ‘the dry’. None of these 
Opposites, he points out, can exist by itself. It must be combined with some other 
quality or qualities, viz. with one or more of the xvpoi, to form one of ‘ the same 
foods and drinks as we all use’: ov ydp éorwv atrois, oipar, eLevpnpévov aUTO TL ED’ 
EwvTov Oeppdv 7» Yuxpdv % Enpdv 7 tbypdv pydevi GAAw eT ber Kotvwveov. aAX’ 


olomar eywye TaUTA Ppwyata Kat TOpaTa avToioL UrdpyxeEV, olor TavTEs xpewpeda, 


It was with this background of discussion, whether qualities could be separate 
things, that the Atomists went a step further and questioned whether they could be 
things at all—a discussion, if my analysis of the use of terms has been correct, of the 
xwpurpds of edn, with peréxev, kowwveiv, wapeivar, and éveivac as part of its habitual 
phraseology. Amid this discussion Plato grew up. And here, I think, rather than 
in remote primitive belief, is to be found the reason for his adoption of such terms in 
his own metaphysics. His predecessors and contemporaries denied the separability 
of material sense-qualities and attached them to things. His own doctrine was 
superficially comparable : he separated immaterial value-qualities from the things to 
which they were supposed to belong. It was a matter of putting new significance 
into old language. 

I will briefly summarize the somewhat disconnected conclusions which I have 
suggested. I believe that Plato acquired from Socrates an interest in qualities of 
value, and learned to differentiate them from their particular examples; that he per- 
ceived an analogy between them and numbers, represented as patterns by the 
Pythagoreans, and combined the two to form the notion of quality-patterns, not only 
logically ‘ different ’, but substantially ‘separate’ from particular phenomena; that 
because they were both ‘ shapes’ or ‘ forms’ and ‘ qualities visible to the eye of the 
mind’, he was doubly justified in calling them «i$» or idea: ; that he adopted from the 
Pythagoreans the term piunovs and its like to denote their relation to particulars; 


it seems evident that the last (the one I have 
described) is his own. 


1 Tlept rérwv Trav Kar’ &vOpwror, chs, 41-6, which 
are clearly not by the same hand as the rest of 
the treatise. 


The author cites three views, but 
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that he further described this relation in language already used by others for the 
connection between qualities and things—peréyev, xowwwveiv, rapetvar, and évetvac; and 
that he was particularly led to employ these by an analogy between the xwpwryds of 
his own transcendent objects of knowledge and the disputed ywpiopds of the sensible 
«(dn to which such words were applied. The nice question whether all this consti- 
tutes a use of ‘technical terms’ I leave for others to decide. 


H. C. Batpry. 
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THE ATTACK ON ISOCRATES IN THE PHALZEDRUS. 


THE most famous and successful teacher of rhetoric at Athens in the fourth 
century was Isocrates, and he claimed for rhetoric an educational importance which 
Plato considered to be unmerited and misleading. He made rhetoric the basis of his 
whole educational system and claimed to teach his pupils to become not only good 
rhetoricians but good citizens. Plato attacked both aspects of this theory of educa- 
tion. In the Gorgsas he exposed the claim of rhetoric to be considered valuable as 
an instrument of education by showing that rhetorical excellence had no necessary 
connection with moral excellence. In the Protagovas he exposed the inconsistency of 
those who claimed to teach men to be good citizens—to teach roAitixy) réxvn—with- 
out an absolute standard of moral values. Even if we believe that in the Gorgias and 
the Protagovas, as in other dialogues, Plato is representing faithfully the constructive 
views of the historic Socrates, we can hardly believe that he was unaware of the 
contemporary relevance of those views, and it is significant that he thought fit to 
publish them in the form of an attack on a teacher of rhetoric and an attack ona 
teacher of zoActixy réxvn. At any rate it is reasonable to suppose that the Athenian 
reading public would expect to find such a contemporary relevance and that they 
would interpret these attacks as being, in some measure at least, directed against 
Isocrates. 

As far as the Gorgias is concerned it would probably be generally admitted that 
the attack on rhetoric is intended to refer to Isocrates as the most influential contem- 
porary teacher of it. It is perhaps not so easy to allow that the Protagoras is also 
largely directed against Isocrates, as a teacher of roActixy réxvn; but at least the 
Protagovas had this effect, that it drew a counter-attack from Isocrates. For it seems 
to me that the irrelevant introduction to the Helen can best be explained as primarily 
(though not exclusively) an attack on Plato, and in particular on the Protagoras. It 
opens with the statement that there are certain persons who pride themselves on 
maintaining obscure and paradoxical hypotheses, and that there are some who have 
spent their lives (xarayeynpdxacrv) showing that Courage and Wisdom and Justice 
are one and the same (208 B1) and that men do not possess these virtues dice, pia 
8 éerworipn xa?’ ardvrwv éoriv (208 B2). Now this is a very fair summary of the 
suggestions of many of Plato’s earlier dialogues and epitomizes accurately the 
positive doctrine of the Protagoras, where the unity of the virtues is first formulated and 
proved. Isocrates then goes on to ask whether there is anyone whose education has 
been so neglected (ris éorw ovrws dyipahjs) that he does not know that Protagoras 
and the sophists of his day have left us rovatra kai rodd tovTwv T pay paTwErTEpa TVY y pap 
para (208 c2). He adds Gorgias, and then Zeno and Melissus, as masters of para- 
doxical obscurities, and it is significant that Protagoras heads the list and has a sentence 
to himself, although he is certainly not such a good example as Zenoor Melissus. The 
point that Isocrates is making is this. An historically accurate portrait of the great 
sophist should have allowed him this kind of skill. By showing Socrates as superior 
in this type of argument Plato has been guilty of gross misrepresentation, and he 
certainly cannot claim for himself any distinction for spending so much time in 
doing what others had done better—and ‘ better’ here means ‘ rpayparwééeorepa ’, for 
obscurity and difficulty are the only merits which such exercises can claim. 
Persons who are inclined to this type of argument, however, ought to abandon such 
nonsense and educate their associates (raidevev tors ovvdvras 209 a4) in matters of 
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practical importance. Isocrates indicates that it is those who profess to be educators 
whom he has mind, and he makes this quite clear a little later (209 c4) when 
he says that men can be forgiven if they delight in these useless arguments, but trois 
Taevety mpoomovoupevors GLiov émitiysav because tois cuvdvras paducra BAdrrovoew 
(209 pi). They ought, he says, rv aAjOeav dudKev . . . evOvpovpévovs Ste rodt 
KpeiTTOV EOTLY TEpi TOV XpNTipwr emieckas Sod lev 7) Epi TOV axphoTwv aKxpLBas ériorar ba, 
Kal piKpov mpoexerv €v TOs peyaros warXov 7) word Siadépew €v Tots puKpots Kal Tots pydev 
mpds Tov Biov wpedovow. This is surely a direct criticism of the Platonic thesis of 
the superiority of eriorjpn to Sofa, and even if it is not specifically directed against 
the Protagoras it has at least a distinct relevance to that dialogue. It is somewhat 
vitiated, of course, by its opening words, which urge the necessity of tyv aA7Oeav 
dwxev, and this inconsistency is thoroughly exposed in the Phaedyus, where the whole 
passage is subjected to a relentless criticism. 

But whatever we may believe to have been Isocrates’ object in the introduction 
to the Helen, it certainly seems that Plato considered it to refer to himself, and he 
makes an exhaustive reply in the Phaedvus. The attack on Isocrates in this dialogue 
takes the form of an attack on the principles and teaching of rhetoric. Several 
commentators? have noticed in the Phaedrus polemic against Isocrates and verbal 
reminiscences of his writings; but there is more to it than that. The whole dialogue 
must be considered primarily as a direct and comprehensive attack on the educa- 
tional system of Isocrates, in which Isocrates’ own words and methods, particularly 
those which he uses in the Helen, are turned against himself. The following analysis 
will, I hope, make this clear. 

The dialogue opens with a meeting between Socrates and Phaedrus. Phaedrus 
has just heard and been much impressed by a discourse of Lysias, a rhetorical 
exercise on the theme that it is better to grant favours to a suitor who is not really 
in love than to the true lover, on the ground that the true lover is a madman and 
must therefore be harmful to the object of his affection. Phaedrus is persuaded to 
give Socrates an account of it, though he protests that he cannot do more than give 
asummary. Socrates then discovers that Phaedrus has a written copy of the dis- 
course with him, and the important point is thus established that the discourse, 
although it may be read or delivered as a speech, is in reality a written work. 

Before the discourse is read a discussion of the charm of the scenery and the 
legend connected with the place leads to the remark of Phaedrus that Socrates is a 
strange creature in that he never leaves the city. Socrates replies (230 D3) Svyyi- 
yvwrke por, &dpurte. ptAopabrjs yap eit. Only men in the city and not trees and the 
countryside can teach him anything. Now there is a tradition that Isocrates (in the 
words of Roger Ascham) ‘ did cause to be written at the entrie of his schole in golden 
letters this golden sentence ’Eav 7s piAopabnys, oer toAvpaO}s’, and whether this tradi- 
tion is founded upon fact or not this sentence does actually occur in the Ad Demonicum 
of Isocrates. The Athenian public would be reminded by the phrase ¢iAopa6is yap ete 
of Isocrates’ ‘golden sentence’, particularly if it attained the prominence which tradi- 
tion asserts, and it is a most appropriate excuse for Socrates to give to Phaedrus, 
who throughout the dialogue represents the intelligent follower of Isocrates. 

The discourse of Lysias is then read. 

Socrates says that he was impressed, but as much by the enthusiasm of the 
reader as by anything else. The suggestion is that the written discourse needs a 
vivid presentation in order to make its effect. Phaedrus asks (234 £3) whether 
Socrates thinks that anyone else could have said érepa totrwv peifw cai mreiw repi Tov 
avtov mpayparos. Socrates expresses surprise that they are expected to praise the 


1 Especially L. Robin in his introduction to Raeder, Platons philosophische Entwickelung (Leip- 
this dialogue in the Budé collection (Paris, zig, 1905), pp. 265-279. 
1933) (vide particularly pp. clx-clxxv). Cf. 
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discourse (234 E5) ds ra Séovra eipnxdros Tod Tounrod, GAN’ ovk éxeivy pdvov Sti capi Kal 
otpoyyvAa Kai dxpiBas Exacta TOV dvopdtwv amroterépverta., He means that he thought 
he was only expected to pay attention to those aspects of the discourse which he 
imagined that Phaedrus, as a pure rhetorician, would consider important. 

We shali probably be right in recognizing here, as Raeder suggests, a reference 
to a passage in the xara trav Lodiordv (294), where Isocrates, speaking of the aspects 
of oratory which the pupil has to learn, says that he must be able Tois évOupqparw 
mperovtws SAov Tdv Adyov KatarotKkiAa Kal Tots dvdpacw evpvOpws Kat povocKws <trety. 
The continuation of this passage has also an important, though indirect, bearing on 
the Phaedrus. Isocrates proceeds immediately (294 D2) to summarize the essential 
characteristics of the good pupil and the good teacher. The attributes of the pupil 
are distinctly referred to later in the Phaedrus (269 D), and we may pass them over for 
the moment. As for the teacher, he must be able to expound everything that can 
be taught, and for the rest set such an example to his pupils that they may improve 
their own style by imitating his (294 £). The teacher of rhetoric, therefore, must 
be able to practise what he preaches and to show his pupils how it should be done. 
Now Isocrates has extended the scope of this precept and employed it in the Bussrts 
and the Helen as a method of literary criticism. In those works he first of all 
offers a few general comments on the encomia by other authors and then produces 
his ‘fair copy’, iva pi) doxd 7d paorov roeiv, as he says in the Helen (211 A2). : (The 
formula is the same in the Busivis except that rpoyxecpdrarov is substituted for pgorov.) 
This is a form of criticism which perhaps shows more courage than critical ability, 
but the point of immediate importance is that Plato has imitated it exactly in the 
Phaedvus, The discourse of Lysias is briefly criticized and Socrates produces a ‘fair 
copy’ on the same theme.!_ The whole procedure is then in its turn examined, and the 
critical method itself is found to be defective because it assumes the possibility of 
producing a good discourse on a given theme, Socrates has meanwhile produced the 
real ‘ fair copy’ on the subject of *Epws, in which the theme is exactly the opposite of 
that of the two preceding discourses, whose thesis is shown to be tenable only if 
the canons of correct discourse are not observed. . 

To return to the discourse of Lysias. Socrates offers his apologies if he is 
guilty of having paid attention to the wrong aspects of the speech. He was only 
paying attention to rd pyropixdv and he thought that in this respect the discourse was 
not quite up to the standard which Lysias himself would approve (235 A2). The 
author appeared to repeat himself and to take a beginner’s delight (veaveverO@a, 
235 a6) in saying the same things in two different ways, both equally excellent. 
Phaedrus says that this is really the merit of the speech; nothing has been omitted. 
Socrates does not accept this favourable view: He thinks he has heard better dis- 
courses on the subject and feels that he could do better himself. Of course he would 
derive all he could say from other sources, for he could not invent anything himself 
Tuveows euavT@ duabiay (235 C8). Apart from the general irony of the suggestion 
that Socrates has nothing original to say about "Epws it is perhaps admissible to see 
here an ironical reference in the word dyaOia to the roAvpaGia which is promised to 
the pupils of Isocrates, a mel i 

Phaedrus insists that Socrates should make a speech on the same theme, Twv ev TY” 
BiBrip Berri re kai pH EAdrTw érepa iréoyes eireiv, ToUTwY amex opeEVos (2 35 p6). Again 
there is emphasis on the fact that Lysias’ discourse is written, but it is the phrase 
TOUTwY Grex opuevos—avoiding Ta év ro B.BAiw~—which is important. Socrates says that 
this is an impossible condition and that anyone speaking on this theme must be 
tion of Agathon is in fact a criticism of his 


encomium of "Epws and leads up to the discourse 
of Diotima, which is the ‘ fair copy’. 


1 It is perhaps worth pointing out that Plato 
had already done something of the kind before 
(though the imitation is not there so obvious or 
specific) in the Symposium, where the interroga- 
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allowed to say the obvious and essential things (avayxaia). He then proceeds 
(236 a4) Kat Tov pev TovovTwv ov THY edperw GAAA Tiv SidBerw eracveriov, Tov 8 pn 
dvaykaiwy kai xaAer@v evpeiv tpds TH Siadére: Kai tiv eiperrv. Here we have a double 
criticism of Isocrates and the reference is to the Helen. In the first place Plato 
would surely not have argued in such detail about the absurdity of this condition if 
it had not been necessary. But it was necessary because Isocrates had actually 
imposed it on himself in the Helen (211 a4), where he says that he will make his 
encomium vapadirwv ta Tois dAAots eipnyéeva.t In the second place the proof of the 
absurdity of the condition is itself a criticism of another statement of Isocrates 
in the Helen (210 B2) ot Sé Kowoi wai rurrot Kat rovrous Suoo Tov Adywv ba ToAXGY 
Sewv Kai xatpOv Svoxarapabjtwv eipicxovra Kat éyovras kal rorovrw yaXerwrépav Exover 
THY TivOerw, Sowrep Td Tepviver at TOV OTwTTE Kai Td OroVddlev TOD Taille émemovisrepsv 
ext. The passage in the Phaedrus shows that Isocrates has here failed to distinguish 
between two types of argument, those which owe their merit solely to their method 
of presentation (diabeo1s Plato, civOecrs Isocrates) and those which owe it to their 
originality as well (etpeors). It is this confusion of thought on the part of Isocrates 
which has led him to impose on himself such an absurd condition. 

Socrates then summons the Muses to his aid and makes his discourse. He 
proves that it is bad to grant favours to the lover who is really in love but cannot 
quite bring himself to draw explicitly, as Lysias had done, what Phaedrus believes 
to be the necessary conclusion. The arrangement of the matter in this discourse is 
better, and the haphazard arguments of Lysias are reduced to something like 
order. 

Socrates has done as much as Phaedrus expects and is about to make his 
way home when he is stopped by 7d Sacuovdv re cai ciw6ds onpeiov (235 B7), a Sure 
indication that we are now coming to the essentially Socratic or Platonic part 
of the dialogue. The discourse of Lysias and what Socrates afterwards calls the 
discourse of Phaedrus (the attribution is significant) have blasphemed against the 
god “Epws and restitution must be made. Fortunately there is a xafapyds apxaios 
(243 a4), dv"Opnpos péev ovx nobero, Urncixopos S€. Trav yap dupdtwv orepynOeis Sua THY 
‘EXévns xaxnyopiav . .. Kai momoas 5) wacav tiv Kadovpéevny tadivydiav, tapaxpipa 
avéeBAevev, Athenian readers would appreciate the ingenuity with which Plato has 


designed the dialogue so that his real views on “Epws are expressed in the form of a_ 


palinode, and the subtlety with which the disect reference to Helen is introduced. 
Moreover the subject-matter, “Epws, of the palinode, as, of course, of the preceding 
discourses, has a relevance to the Helen. At 212 B6 Isocrates says that he will 
praise Helen by showing the superiority of rovs dyamrjoavras Kai Gavpdoavras exeivyy. 
"Epus is therefore to a large extent the subject of the encomium ; but the subject is 
treated in a muddled way. The Svvayis of Helen over Stesichorus, for instance, 
which is mentioned at the end of the encomium, is certainly not love, though that is 
what her Svvams has meant up to that point (218 D5). Isocrates says that Stesi- 
chorus ¢BAacdijunoév te wept adris (218 £1) and then made a recantation. Plato is 
unkind enough to quote the opening lines of the palinode, to show that Stesichorus’ 
recantation was a denial of the usual story about Helen. Apparently his blasphemy 
had been to accept the common tradition ; but Isocrates has also done this, and we 
are meant to notice that he has therefore by implication referred to a great part of 
his own encomium as blasphemy. It is perhaps not much more than a ‘debating 
point’, but Plato does not let [socrates off, and I think his readers would have 
appreciated it. 


the Helen may be considered to be the more 
explicit. 


1 Isocrates did not apparently always insist 
on this condition, and he does not do so in the 
Bustris, so that perhaps the reference here to 
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Socrates then proceeds to his recantation (244 AI), 6 pév mpdorepos iv Aoyos 
@aidpov tov IvOoxdéovs Sv Se péAAw A€yerv Zryorxopov tov Evdijpov.* 

Phaedrus admires the discourse and says that he is afraid that Lysias will not 
be able to compete, and that in any case he may not want to do so. In fact it is 
quite likely that he will refrain altogether from writing discourses in the future 
because he has recently been insulted by someone who persistently called him a 
hoyoypados (257C6). It is difficult to see the point of this remark if we take it to refer 
exclusively to Lysias. Lysias can hardly have taken umbrage at being called a 
Aoyoypddos because that is precisely what he had been and professed to be. On the 
other hand Isocrates had also at one time been a Aoyoypddos and the absence of all 
mention in his writings at this stage of his career and his derogatory remarks about 
law-court oratory in general are usually taken to mean that he was ashamed of the 
fact.2 But Socrates goes on to show that Lysias (or Isocrates) is in what he would 
consider good company, for all those who introduce laws are in a sense Aoyoypadoc. 
They prefix their names to the decrees they bring forward and the name of those 
who approve of it (the BovAy or the djyos or both) and are proud rather than 
ashamed of being Aoyoypdfa. It is not true, as Phaedrus has suggested (257 D7), 
that the greatest men in the state refrain from publishing Adyo for fear of being 
called cofuorai by posterity. Of course Plato has shamelessly made use of the 
etymology of the word Aoyoypédos and does not allow it the more specific meaning 
of ‘writer of speeches for the law-courts’, which is what it would normally mean 
to the Athenian public. The implication is that even if Isocrates confines his 
attention to broad political issues, and becomes as eminent as Solon or Lycurgus or 
Darius, he is still a Aoyoypddos and his art is generically the same as that which he 
practised when he was a Aoyoypados in the narrower and idiomatic sense. He is, in 
fact, in the same class as Lysias and cannot despise his type of oratory. 

After thus mildly ridiculing Isocrates Plato goes on to make his point, which is 
this (258 DI): rovro pév dpa ravi SpArov, Ste ovK aiaxpdy avTd ye Td ypapew Adyovs. 
GXX’ éxeivo ofvar aioypdv 7dn, Td pr) KaA@s A€yerv TE Kai ypddew GAX’ aioxpws TE Kal 
xaxos. It is not said that the writing of discourses is in any way praiseworthy, but 
only that there is nothing aicypév in writing them unless they are written aicyxps. 
A more positive estimate of the value of such an exercise comes later.* 

So much then for the preliminaries. We now come to the first of the two chief 
topics of this part of the dialogue: (258 D7) ris odv 6 tpdmos rod Kalas Te Kat py 
ypagbev ; Phaedrus asks what object men can have for living if not for the pleasures 
of discourse. ‘There is time for that’, says Socrates (258 £6), and that is, in fact, 
the second topic of this part of the dialogue. Plato prepares us for it here but puts 
off discussion of it until the first question has been dealt with. | 

The answer to this question is, first of all, that a man must know raAnGés dv av 
épetv mépte peAAy (259 E5). He must know the truth about his subject. Phaedrus 
says that he has heard that it is not necessary to know ra rq@ dvts Sixasa (260 ar) but 
Only ra ddfavra dv rA7Ge: oirep Sixdcovow. Socrates easily disposes of this argument. 
If he persuaded Phaedrus to equip himself for war by obtaining a horse and was 
aware that Phaedrus did not know what a horse was, except that he thought it had 


dwroBadotow. éxeivd re yap drdxrws pépe. ac Siapap- 
rdvovra Tay evOuvdyTwy, } re Puyh WorArAa opdAerat 
diapBapelons THs dtavolas. 

2 Alternatively, the évayxos rav rokirixdv who 
insulted Lysias by calling him a Aoyoypdgos may 
represent Isocrates. The effect is the same, 
namely that Isocrates is not entitled to dis- 
tinguish himself from Aoyoypaga. 

3 276 E. 


1 About this discourse of Socrates there is one 
small point which is of interest if not of great 
Significance. The comparison of the soul with a 
chariot had already been made by Isocrates. 
It may be a case of unconscious plagiarism and 
Plato has certainly made the simile his own, but 
the following passage does occur in the Ad 
Demonicum (9 a3), where Isocrates is talking of 
the evil effects of wine: Srav yap 6 vois bx’ olvov 
diapdapyn, Tatra rdoxe Trois dpuact Tois Tovs Hudxous 
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longer ears than any other animal, Phaedrus would be in a pretty plight if, 
being under this misapprehension, he acquired a donkey and called it a horse. That 
is yeAoiov, but it is a serious matter if an orator who is persuading an audience panders 
to their misapprehension to such an extent that he persuades them to do evil instead 
of good. It seems a fairly obvious point and it is reasonable to ask why Plato 
thought it necessary to argue it in such detail. Once again the explanation is that 
Isocrates did actually put forward the suggestion that Phaedrus says he has heard. 
In the Ad Nicoclem (23 D2-24 D3) he says that men do not like the most salutary 
counsels any more than they like the foods which are best for them, and the orator 
who wishes to carry his audience with him must imitate Homer and the tragedians 
who recognized the importance of making their work as attractive as possible. His 
conclusion is this: rovrwv ody wapaderyparov trapxévtwv dédecxtar Tois exrOvpovorw Tors 
dxpowpévovs Yuxaywyeiv, Ste Tou péev vovOereiv kai cupPovdrevew adexréov, ra dé Towadra 
Plato interprets this, not without 
some justification, as meaning that the function of rhetoric is to please the audience 
and that the successful orator has to know how to do this rather than to know raAn@és. 

Socrates then suggests that rhetoric is pe:baps not a rexv7 at all but only an 
arexvos tpn (260 E5). *Ap’ obv ov 7d pev GAov 1 pyroprKy av ein TEXVN YvxXaywyia Tis 
dui Adywv; (261 a8) he says, recalling, I think, the yYvyaywyetvy of Isocrates, 
Rhetoric, however, Socrates continues, is generically the same whether it is 
employed in public or in private, about important or unimportant matters (eyaAa or 
op.ixpa). It is not possible to differentiate, as Phaedrus wants to do, between 
speeches in the law courts or epi Snunyopias and other kinds of discourse. Pala- 
medes employs rhetoric as much as Nestor or Odysseus, and the Eleatic Palamedes 
(Zeno) as much as Gorgias and Thrasymachus, the modern counterparts of Nestor 
and Odysseus. It is a good point and Isocrates has laid himself open to it. At 
the beginning of the Helen he has bracketed Gorgias and Zeno as masters of 
sophistic obscurities, and now Plato replies by bracketing them as employers of 
rhetoric. Plato, however, is still not prepared to admit the existence of an art of 
rhetoric, but he insists (261 EI) repi ravra 7a Aeyopeva pia tis Téexvn, eirep Eotiv. The 
point is then elaborated that knowledge is the essential requisite of the orator. It is 
only the man who has accurate knowledge who can make or notice those slight 
deviations from the truth which are the hardest to detect and the most likely to win 
over an audience by their verisimilitude. The conclusion is (262 B10) Adywv apa 
TEXVNV, @ Eratpe, O THV GAnOecav py etdds, Sdgas S€ reOnpevKws, yeAoiav Tivd, ws EorKe, Kal 
Isocrates’ contention in the Helen (269 a5) that it is better 
Sofafew about important matters than éricrac@oa: about unimportant matters is thus 
thoroughly refuted on two counts. Firstly, it is not legitimate to distingnish, as far 
as the employment of rhetoric is concerned, between peydAa and opcxpa, for the art, if 
there is one, is independent of the nature of the theme; and secondly, knowledge is 
always better than opinion. 

Phaedrus feels that they are arguing yYAd@s wws, in the abstract, They need 
wapadelypata, Kata TKxnV yé Twa (262 CIO) the discourses of Lysias and Socrates 
(that is to say the discourse of Lysias and the discourse proper of Socrates, not that 
which has been called the discourse of Phaedrus) offer us an example of the way in 
which muddled thinking can lead us into error, and clear thinking can lead us to the 
truth. “Epws is one of those words which require a definition when we use it. All 
men, for instance, know exactly what is meant by silver or iron, but they do not 
know exactly what is meant by words like Sixavov and dya6év. Such words need a 
definition before we can know what is meant by them, and ”Epws is a word like that. 
Lysias made a mistake in not defining what he meant by "Epws. Socrates, under the 
influence of the Nymphs of Achelous and Pan the son of Hermes, did better and 
1 Cf, Evagoras 191 A-B, 
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defined “Epws fully. et, dam Atyass TEX vixwtréepas Nvydas ras ’AyxeAwov xai Tava 
rov ‘Eppov Avaoiov rov Kedddov pds Adyovs «iva (263 D5). The nymphs were 
technically more correct than Lysias. 

It is important to emphasize that the discourse of Lysias is in this part of the 
dialogue criticized not for the immorality of its theme but for its technical defects. 
Some of these defects were remedied by the so-called discourse of Phaedrus, but not all 
of them, notably the failure to define”Epws, The fact is that neither of these discourses 
could have been made if”Epws had been defined, It is not possible to make a good 
discourse on a theme which can only be maintained, as in this case, on the basis 
of a confusion of thought in the mind of the author or his audience. Isocrates’ 
method of criticism, whereby he undertakes to produce a ‘fair copy’ on a given 
theme, cannot be effective, or rather can only be effective so long as it is incomplete. 
It is only when we clarify our ideas and define our terms that we can know whether 
the theme can be maintained. In this case it cannot, and Plato of course implies 
that no immoral theme can be successfully maintained, if the author has the 
requisite knowledge and makes his knowledge clear in the discourse. The way to 
dispose of an immoral argument, therefore, is not to rant against its immorality but 
to point out the technical fault, for there must inevitably be one, upon which the 
thesis rests. The only man who can make a good discourse is the man who knows 
the truth, and if a discourse is founded on truth it will be good. Even in the realm 
of literature knowledge is goodness and is the first essential for the making of good 
literature.’ 

Socrates then goes on to show how his strictly correct technique enabled him to 
make his discourse. The arguments were put together in a logical order so that the 
discourse had a proper organic structure. “Epws was defined and he emphasizes the 
manner in which the definition was made. It was done by a process of division, by 
dividing pavia into several kinds and identifying “Epws with one of them, and this 
method foreshadows that which was later to be so fully illustrated in the Sophistes. 
The examination of the way in which”Epws was defined leads to the conclusion that 
there are two things which the maker of discourses must be able to do. He must 
firstly be able «is piav iSeav ovvopavtTa ayev ta roAAaxy Suecmappeva (265 D3) and 
secondly rdAuw Kar’ €idn SivacOar réuverv (265 E2). But this is dialectic. What is rd 
Aeropevov THs pnropixns ? (266 D4). 

Phaedrus says that there is a great deal in the textbooks about the zpootyiv, the 
Sinynows paptupias and so on. Socrates calls these ta koa tis téxvns. There is 
considerable discussion of them because they weie generally thought to be impor- 
tant, but they are ultimately dismissed as of little value. There is one passage 
(267 a6 ff.) which concerns us because most commentators, quite rightly, see in it 
a reminiscence of a passage in Isocrates. Socrates says Tiviav d¢ Topyiav re éacvopev 
eide.v (a sufficiently contemptuous dismissal) who make small things appear great and 
great things small 5:4 pwynv Adyouv and who say Kawd Te apxaiws Ta 7’ EvavTia Kawas 
and can speak very briefly or at length on all subjects. Isocrates makes exactly this 
claim for oratory in the Panegyricus (42 c), and whether it is an original claim of 
Isocrates, which is probable, or is taken from Gorgias, as some commentators think, 
the point is that Isocrates claims it as a merit whereas Plato ridicules it. Finally 
(267 D8) Socrates says that that is all he has to say even if Phaedrus has anything to 
add. Phaedrus says that he could only add 2pixpa ye Kai ovw agia A€yerv. "Eopev di) 
7a Gutkpa Says Socrates, in ironical deference to Isocrates. 

A knowledge of those technicalities, however, is of no real use. You do not 
become a tragedian like Sophocles or Euripides (268 c6) because you can epi 

+ The relevance of the discourse of Socrates, 


and of its myth, to the rest of the dialogue now 
becomes more evident. It is an outstanding ex- 


ample of Plato’s thesis that knowledge of the 
subject and a strict regard for essential truth 
result in a fine discourse. 
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TpiKpov Tpdyparos pyres TappHKeEls Torey Kal wept peydAov rdvy cyiKpds and So on. (It 
is worth noticing how the contrast between ra peydAa and ra opcxpd occurs again and 
again. It is never allowed to stand and is generally ridiculed.) Perhaps they are 
necessary for the complete orator, but the essential points are these: (269 D6) «i pév 
cou vrdpxer Pioee pyTopixy eivas, Ever pytwp éAXAdyipos (perhaps the form of the sentence 
is intended to recall Isocrates’ €ce: roAvpahhjs) tporrAaBov érioripny te Kai pedérnv- 
rou & av éAAirys tavTwv, TavTy adreAns Eve. Now this is exactly what Isocrates says 
in the passage from the xara trav Lodpurrav (294 D3), to which I referred above, when 
he speaks of what is necessary for the pupil who is learning rhetoric. deiv rdv pév 
pabnrnv, mpds TO THY iow Exe olay xpy, Ta pev €idn TA TOV Adywv pabeiv (Plato's 
ériotipn), wept Sé tas xpyoes avrav yupvarOjva (Plato’s peAérn). The correspondence 
is quite remarkable, particularly if, passing over the essentials of the good teacher 
which have already been dealt with, we proceed to the last sentence of Isocrates’ 
paragraph (295 AI) xa0’ 6 8 dv eAAeuhOy Te Tav cipnpévwr, avayKn Tatty xeipov Siaxeio Oa 
rovs tAnodfovras. (Plato’s drov 8’ dv €AXirys rovrwv etc.) 

Socrates continues (269 D6) dcvov Sé avrov réxvy does not lie in the direction of 
Tisias or Thrasymachus (or, by implication, of Isocrates). We must take as our 
example Pericles, the greatest of orators (269 £1). He devoted himself to scientific 
study under Anaxagoras, and Socrates with his usual irony claims that this was the 
cause of his rhetorical excellence. Ironical as this may appear to be, however, it 
remains true that the orator must study ¢vors. As the doctor studies the dvcrs of the 
body, so the orator must study the ¢vous of the soul, to find out how he may best 
work upon the souls of those who listen to him. Once again Isocrates is made to 
pay for his use of the word yYuxaywyeiv (271 C10). “Ereidy Adyou Sivams rvyxdve 
Yuxyaywyia otca, tiv péAAovTa pytopixdy éoerGar avayKn cidévac Yvyy doa €idy Exe, 
Whatever the experts may say about persuasiveness rather than truth being the 
virtue of the orator, we cannot agree with them. There is no other way by which 
a man can become a successful orator than by a long and exhaustive study of souls. 
That is enough about the réxv7 re xai arexvia Adywv (274 B2). 

What it comes to is this. Taking his own account of the qualities required by 
a learner of rhetoric, Isocrates is working on wrong lines. He is not teaching them 
érurtipn Or emphasizing its importance; or at best he is teaching them émirjpy of 
entirely unimportant matters (opcxpa), a procedure which he has himself condemned. 
The refutation of Isocrates’ arguments in the Helen is complete. 

We come now to the second of the two chief topics of this part of the dialogue. 
Is the writing of discourses a valuable exercise, and is it a subject worth teaching? 
The story of Theuth, who invented writing for the Egyptians, shows that writing is 
harmful rather than helpful because it implants A:6y in the soul and makes men 
dofdcodor avri gopwv (275 B2). Written discourses, too, are like paintings ; they look 
real enough but they cannot answer questions about themselves. The only discourse 
which is of value is that os per’ ervoripns ypdderas év TH TOD pavOdvovTos Wux7 (276 A5). 
As far as the writing of discourses is concerned we may assess its positive value 
thus. It is a splendid recreation, far superior to symposia and the like, a wayxaAy 
mwadia (276 Ex) but infinitely inferior to the xadAAiwv omrovd) (276 £5) which 
makes a man write his discourses in the soul.of a kindred spirit, using the art of 
dialectic. 

There are thus two general criticisms of Isocrates. First, that he does not 
teach rhetoric properly because he does not make érwrijpy the essential basis of it 
(in fact he does not teach dialectic), and second, that rhetoric, the art of writing dis- 
courses, is of no serious value, because at best it is a wacdia and not a ovovdy. 

Phaedrus then asks for a summary of the argument—zdAw 6 tropynody pe Tos 
(277 84)—and Socrates sums up the matter. Firstly the man who does not under- 
stand the nature of the souls of men and how to make his discourses fit those souls, 
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roukiAn pev trotkidous Yvyxy, . . - amAovs d€ awAy (277 C1)—a further criticism, I think, 
of the statement of Isocrates in the xara rev Yopiorwy quoted above, that the orator 
must be able always dAov rdv Adyov katamoxiras (214 DI)—will not be dvvaros réxvy 
ovre mpods Td Siddfas ore Te mpds TO weioas (277 C4). Secondly (277 D6) if Lysias 7 ris 
GAXos mumore Eypayev 7) ypdve, idia 7 Snpooig, cvyypappa modrtixdy ypadwv Kai peydAnv 
ria ev avto BeBardrnra ryyovpevos kai capyverav, ovTw pev dvetdos TH ypadovTs EiTe Tis HHoLW 
cire py, for ignorance about the nature of justice and injustice, good and evil, is 
disgraceful to a man even if 6 mds dxAos avTo éravéeoy (another reference to the 
passage in the Ad Nicoclem (24 D3) where Isocrates says Ta rovatta Aexréov ofs dpwor 
Tovs OxAous padiora xaipovras). 

There is nothing disgraceful, therefore, in writing discourses if we realize that 
this is only a wasdia. The orovdaios knows that discourses about justice and beauty 
and goodness implanted first in his own soul and then in the souls of others are the 
only valuable and lasting discourses. The man who realizes this we will call, not 
copes, for that title belongs to God alone, but ¢iAccodos (278 dD). In other words 
Plato’s teaching, and not Isocrates’, is ¢:Aovopia, Anyone who has nothing better to 
offer us than his writings we shall be justified in calling (278 E1) rounrnv 7 Adywv 
cvyypadéea 7 vopoypadov. The objectionable word Aocyoypados is avoided, because 
Plato does not want the association of the word with the law-courts to obscure the 
issue, but the use of voyoypados is a stroke of genius. 

Finally, so that there may be no doubt about the object of all this criticism, 
Isocrates is mentioned by name (278 D8). Quite likely, says Socrates, he may make 
a name for himself as a writer of discourses, if he persists in that occupation, for he 
has better talent than Lysias. But in fact he might progress to even greater things 
pioe yap, ® pire, Everti tis ptdocodpia Ty Tov avdpds dvavoia (279 ag). Some scholars 
appear to take this as a friendly reference ; but when it was published,' which is the 
relevant point, Isocrates was the world-famous head of a world-famous school and 
had for years claimed that his teaching was ¢iAovodia. Plato allows that dice he 
has dtAovodia tis. Even if we take this as the expressed view of the historic 
Socrates, it only adds to the sting that Plato thinks fit to recall and publish it now. 
It is surely the most comprehensive damnation with the faintest possible praise. 


R. L. How .anp. 


St. JoHN’s COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


later, opens with along attack on those who decry 
oratory, and this may be Isocrates’ attempt to 
reply to the Phaedrus. The date of the Phaedrus 
would then fall between the dates of these two 
works of Isocrates, that is approximately between 
372 and 368. 


1 The Phaedrus is certainly not an early work. 
It must have been published after the Ad Nico- 
clem of Isocrates, to which it refers (v. supra), 
and the Ad Nicoclem cannot have been published 
before 374, the year in which Nicocles succeeded 
his father Evagoras, and probably appeared 
about 372. The Nicocles, published a few years 








ANTH. PALAT. VII, 729. 


Tuis pretty little work of the obscure Tymnes has recently! been examined by 
A. Wilhelm in the course of a learned attempt to explain the puzzling phrase roAAa 
troAAwv (if that is how it should be divided and accented), With the result of his 
research in general | am not now concerned and the interpretation of this epigram 
does not greatly affect the value of his conclusions; but it seems worth while to 
point out what I believe to be the right explanation of a curious and much-emended 
phrase in the second couplet. } 

As given by our MS. authorities, the four lines of which the poem consists run | 
thus: 




















































evnOnorpytwvoe er’ oix* dyabais EXoyevOn 
kAndoorv + od* yap av &8 &Xero Saipovin 
aptiToKos* Ta d€ ToAAG Kariyayev ev Bpégos “Ardnv | 
ovv keivynt, Sexatnv 8 odx* imepnpev ew. 





* For accentuation see Postgate, Greek Accent., p. 63. 


The general sense is clear; the woman died in childbirth, or rather immediately after 
delivery, and her child survived her less than ten days. In the string of letters 
which begin the first line (they are variously divided and accented in our authorities, 
see Stadtmueller’s notes in the Teubner edition) it is reasonable to see the name of 








the woman herself and of her father; I agree here with Wilhelm, who would read, im: 
combining older suggestions, Ev7@y I'pirwvos, though, like him, I do not regard this cor 
restoration as certain in its details. We thus have the full name of the deceased, as ear 
a real epitaph would give it, and I see no reason why these lines should not have sph 
been inscribed on an actual tomb. The first couplet then means, ‘In evil hour was circ 
Euethe daughter of Gryton (?) brought to bed; else had she not, hapless one, died Th 
with her child just born.” The chief difficulty lies in the following words. cen 
Setting aside a number of more or less wild conjectures, I now examine } mo 
Wilhelm’s own reading and interpretation, which are at least sober. He supposes poit 
that ra 5¢ woAAG means ‘und was viel, zu viel ist,’ and emends the rest of the line to The 
Katnyev €dv Bpépos “Ardns. It seems to me that his explanation, whether possible in con 
itself or not, is inapplicable here and all emendation unnecessary. : of 1 
If we take the words as they are handed down to us, they are unobjectionable in Ma: 
grammar at all events, and mean ‘and the one baby brought down the many to : ven 
Hades with her (the mother), and did not outlive the tenth dawn.’ The difficulty is orb: 
to explain what ‘the many’ are. That they are meant to be contrasted with ‘the ; omr 
one’ is, however, clear both from the juxtaposition of the words and the good epic : infi2 
use of the article to indicate contrast.? It seems therefore inevitable that we should vers 
supply Bpépn, and understand that ‘the one babe was the death of the many babes.’ qua: 
These ‘ many’ other children I take to be those whom the mother would have borne : ille | 
later if she had lived. We know nothing about her; it is quite possible that the poet . dein 
did, and had heard that she belonged to a healthy and fertile stock, so that several ; Ven 
children were a reasonable prospect when she married. If we so understand the con\ 
words, not only is no alteration of the text called for but we get that favourite figure : by 7 
of all ancient rhetoric, the triad. There were three disasters which befell that sorely ultre 
tried house: first, the wife herself died; second, all hopes of the family her husband : Satu 
had looked forward to vanished ; and, last and (to a Greek with the racial desire for vag 
posterity) worst, the one child whose life had cost hers proved but a feeble little 
creature and died soon after her; a veritable rpixvpia. som 
H. J. Rose. fi Whe 
THE UNIVERSITY, St. ANDREWS. Moo 
1 A, Wilhelm in Symbolae Osloenses, fasc. xiv 2 See Monro, Homeric Grammar, ed. 2, p. 223, ‘ solid 
(1935), 1-21; the epigram is discussed on pp. par. 260. . qui \ 
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NOTES ON SOME ASTRONOMICAL PASSAGES OF ./ 
CLAUDIAN. 


Carm. VII. 162-171 (De Tert. Cons. Honor.) : 

nec plura locutus, 
sicut erat, liquido signavit tramite nubes, 
ingrediturque globum Lunae limenque relinquit 
Arcados et Veneris clementes advolat auras. 
hinc Phoebi permensus iter flammamque nocentem 
Gradivi, placidumque Iovem: stetit arce suprema, 
algenti qua zona riget Saturnia tractu. 
machina laxatur caeli rutilaeque patescunt 
sponte fores. Arctoa parat convexa Bootes, 
Australes reserat portas succinctus Orion. 


THEoDosIus, having entrusted his son Honorius to the care of Stilicho, is 
imagined as mounting to heaven for apotheosis. His route is in accord with the 
conception of the Universe held by Claudian, i.e. the Ciceronian view—that the 
earth lies motionless at the mid-centre of an enveloping and revolving celestial 
sphere to the inner surface of which are attached the fixed stays. Between the 
circumference of this sphere and the central earth are the spheres of the seven planets. 
These are seven spheres of different sizes, one inside the other, having a common 
centre in the earth, rotating on an axis slightly inclined to the celestial axis, and 
moving contrary to the motion of the celestial sphere. Each planet was fixed at a 
point on the equator of its own sphere which carried it round at a uniform speed. 
These equators therefore mark the orbits of the planets and may be viewed as seven 
concentric rings laterally girdling the earth in a plane slightly inclined to the plane 
of the celestial equator. In descending order, the planets are Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mercury, and the Moon. For Theodosius they make con- 
venient stages in his journey. Cf. Cicero, Sommium Sciproms 1V. 1-3, novem tibi 
orbibus vel potius globis conexa sunt omnia, quorum unus est extumus qui reliquos 
omnes complectitur, summus ipse deus, arcens et continens ceteros, in quo sunt 
infixi illi qui volvuntur stellarum cursus sempiterni. cui subiecti sunt septem qui 
versantur retro contrario motu atque caelo. e quibus unum globum possidet illa 
quam in terris Saturniam nominant, deinde est hominum generi prosperus et salutaris 
ille fulgor qui dicitur Iovis, tum rutilus horribilisque terris quem Martium dicitis, 
deinde subter mediam fere regionem sol obtinet . . . hunc ut comites consequuntur 
Veneris alter, alter Mercurii cursus, in infimoque orbe luna radiis solis accensa 
convertitur. For the same journey described in the reverse direction to that taken 
by Theodosius, cf. Manil. V. 1 seq., hic alius finisset iter signisque relatis | .. . non 
ultra struxisset opus caeloque rediret | ac per descensum medios percurreret ignes| 
Saturni Iovis et Martis Solisque, sub illis | post Venerem et Maia genitum te, Luna, 
vagantem. 

In describing the planets Claudian varies his language, using phrases which are 
sometimes applicable to the spheres of the planets and sometimes to their orbits. 
When he speaks of globum Lunae, he means not the disc or even the orbit of the 
Moon, but the sphere such as I have described above (cf. Cic. N.D. II. § 47, ex 
solidis globus, sic enim o¢aipav interpretari placet : ex planis autem circulus aut orbis, 
qui xvxAos Graece dicitur). So Phoebi ttey means the orbit of the Sun: zona Saturni 
L 
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means the space or d:ao0rnya between the celestial sphere and the sphere of Jupiter : 
and dimen Arcados in this context means the upper boundary of the duéornua of Mercury 
where it marches with the zone of Venus. 

As Theodosius nears the end of his upward journey, he reaches the revolving 
sphere of the fixed stars which the poet terms machina caeli. Here (like Nero in 
Lucan I. 53-54) he has the choice of the Northern or Southern hemisphere in 
which to fix his celestial abode: the constellations Bootes and Orion, as a deputation 
representing the Northern and Southern sky respectively, invite him to say in which 
hemisphere he may prefer to be stellified—ll. 172-174, invitantque novum sidus 
pendentque vicissim | quas partes velit ipse sequi, quibus esse sodalis | dignetur 
stellis aut qua regione morari. 

LIMEN . .. ArcaDos: The Delphin edition makes the error of referring Avcas 
here to Callisto’s son Arcas, who was transferred to heaven as Arctophylax, the 
Bear-Warden. But, of course, Claudian means Mercury, who because born on 
Mt. Cyllene in Arcadia is by poets called Cyllentus or Arcas. Cf. Claudian, c.m. 44. 4, 
debilis Arcas. 

VENERIS CLEMENTES AURAS: Cf. Servius on Virg. Georg. I. 335, sciendum est 

. . de quinque planetis duos esse noxios, Martem et Saturnum, duos bonos, lovem 
et Venerem: Mercurius vero talis est qualis ille cui iungitur. 

STETIT ARCE SUPREMA, ALGENTI QUA ZONA RIGET SATURNIA TRACTU: Birt in his 
index (s.v. zona) makes the mistake of explaining zona here as a zone of the earth, like 
Carm. 15. 148, zona rubens crescat or c.m. 28. 9, flammiferae patiens zonae. But the poet 
only means that the zone of Saturn, as the outermost, is the coldest. Cf. Vitr, 
de Arch. 1X. 1. 16, Saturni autem (stella) quod est proxima extremo mundo et tangit 
congelatas caeli regiones, vehementer est frigida. Cf. Cic. N.D. II. 119, and 
Macrob. Somn. Scip. I. 20. 8. 

ARCTOA PARAT CONVEXA Bootes: Here Crépin, the latest French translator, has 
a note (vol. i, p. 321, note 35) which makes an astonishing error in astronomy 
—‘ Bootes, le Bouvier, constellation boréale gut wévolve que lentement putsqu’elle 
pivote autour de l’Arcture.’ Bootes like all Northern constellations circles round the 
Pole Star and moves slowly because he has only a small circuit to make as compared 
with the much wider circle made in the same time by constellations near the equator, 
As for his pivoting round Arcturus, it is only necessary to say that Arcturus is itselfa 
star in the constellation of Bootes. 


Carm. XV. 223 (Bell. Gildon.): 


circulus ut patuit Lunae, secuere meatus 
diversos. 


The two deified Theodosii (Il. 215-216, duo divorum proceres, maiorque minorque 
Theodosii) are descending from heaven to bring peace and reconciliation to their dis- 
tracted Empire, now divided by the jealousies of the Eastern and Western rulers, 
Arcadius and Honorius. Coming from the celestial sphere, they must of course pass 
the orbits of the seven planets. Claudian with characteristic rapidity shortens the 
journey which he had already fully described in the outward direction, and brings 
them to the Moon, which is rpoo-yatordrn trav rhavjrwv. ‘ When the orbit of the moon 
extended before them’, they parted company, the grandfather passing along the orbit 
westwards so as to approach Rome, the father making eastwards for Constantinople. 
ciyculus here cannot mean the globe or disc of the planet, but is used of the 
planetary orbit as at Macrobius, Somn. Scip, I. 19. 6, circulus per quem sol discurrit 
—a usage which is very frequent. 


Carm. XXIV. 135 (De Consul. Stslichonis III): 
Quae septem scopulis zonas imitatur Olympi. 
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Rome imitates the planetary zones of heaven only in that her hills also number 
seven: it is only the numerical parallel that interests Claudian. Cf. Manil. III. 
273-274, Nilus . . . erumpens imitatur sidera mundi per septem fauces. There can- 
not be any reference to the septizonium or septemzodium, as was suggested by Claverius. 
And Barthius seems confused between the seven orbits of the planets and the five 
zones of the sky when he writes: tot numero zonas statuunt nonnulli, alii quinque 
solas. 
For scopuli =hills, cf. In Rujin. 11, 122 (of Xerxes crossing Athos), cum classibus 


iret per scopulos. 


Rapt. Proserp. II. 297-299: 


cuncta tuis pariter cedent animalia regnis 
lunari subiecta globo, qui septimus auras 
ambit et aeternis mortalia separat astris. 


Pluto will grant Proserpine full sovereignty over all that lies within the sphere 
(globus) of the Moon, which as the seventh (septimus) of the planetary spheres encloses 
the terrestial atmosphere (auras ambit) and therefore is the frontier between the 
eternal and the mortal. This explanation of auras ambit (which one of the ablest of 
modern editors translates as ‘etherial journey’) is supported by Macrob. Somm. Scsp. 1. 
21. 33, omnia haec, quae de summo ad lunam usque perveniunt, sacra incorrupta 
divina sunt; ... infra lunam et aer et natura permutationis pariter incipiunt, et 
sicut aetheris et aeris ita divinorum et caducorum luna confinium est. 


Carm. XXII. 6-8 (De Cons. Sti. 11): 


principio magni custos Clementia mundi, 
quae lovis incoluit zonam, quae temperat aethram 
frigoris et fammae medio. 


I agree with Gesner and with the Loeb editor that, in speaking of Clementia, 
the poet has in mind partly the personification of the Clementia Caesaris now residing 
in Stilicho, and partly (as Gesner puts it) ‘ illud vetxos xai dtAia, illa discordia concors, 
argumentum primum physicae Empedoclis, Heracliti etc.’, and again ‘puto 
Clementiam poetae nostro hic esse illam virtutem dei, quae pugnantia inter se 
elementa veteris Chats moderatione et temperamento indicto concordi pace, ut ait 
Ovid. Met. 1. 25, ligavit’. The same idea is expressed by Claudian at VIII. 284-286, 
nonne vides, operum quod se pulcherrimus ipse | mundus amore liget, nec vi conexa 
per aevum | conspirent elementa sibi. 

But why is this moderating peace-maker represented as having once inhabited 
Iovis zonam? I think that Claudian quite arbitrarily places Clementia in the zone of 
Jupiter because he thinks that this is the appropriate part of heaven for a goddess 
who is not an extremist but a conciliator. Jupiter as coming between cold Saturn 
and fiery Mars is often described as a mean between the characteristics of each. 
Cic. N.D. II. 118, cum summa (stella) Saturni refrigeret, media Martis incendat, his 
interiecta Iovis illustret et temperet. Pliny N.H. II. 8, Saturni sidus gelidae ac 
rigentis esse naturae, ... tertium Martis ignei, ardentis a solis vicinitate, .. . 
ideoque huius ardore nimio et rigore Saturni, interiectum duobus ex utroque temperari 
Iovem salutaremque fieri. Vitruvius, IX. 1. 16, Iovis (stella) cum inter utriusque 
circumitiones habea. cursum, a refrigeratione caloreque earum medio convenientes 
temperatissimosque habere videtur effectus. Similarly at Carm. III. 363-366, as I 
shall show later, Claudian selected the zodiacal sign Virgo as the appropriate celestial 
abode for the maiden Justitia. 
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Carm. XXI. 174-180 (De Cons. Sisl. I): 


tu si glaciale iuberes 
vestigare fretum, securo milite ducti 
stagna reluctantes quaterent Saturnia remi: 
si deserta Noti, fontem si quaerere Nili, 
Aethiopum medios penetrassent vela vapores. 
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Claudian, as so often, is contrasting for rhetorical effect the extremes of Northern 
and Southern climate. But what is the meaning of Saturnia, a usage which in a 
context of this kind is (I believe) without parallel ? 

Housman’s note on Manil. IV. 501, Saturnusve suam glaciem, shows that the quality 
which the ancients generally attributed to the planet Saturn was coldness. Claudian 
has already at VII, 168 said, algenti qua zona riget Saturnia tractu; and perhaps he 
has also in mind such a passage as Germ. Avratea, Frag, III, ll. 23-28 (P.L.M. vol. i, 
p. 189), describing the general influence of Saturn in whichever sign of the Zodiac he 
happens to be: haec ut quisque deus possedit numine signa, | adiungunt proprias 
vires. torpere videntur | omnia Saturno: raros ille exprimit ignes | et siccas hiemes 
adstrictis perficit undis. | grandine durantur pluviae, nive grando putrescit | et rigor 
accedit ventis. So Claudian, in describing the glactale fretum, by a bold association of 
ideas applies to the remotest and coldest sea the chief characteristic of the coldest 
and remotest planet, and coins the phase Saturnsa stagna in the sense of ‘ waters as 
cold as Saturn’. 

This is the only explanation that is feasible. It is hinted at by Birt in his Index. 
But the notes of other editors and translators are misleading and unsatisfactory. 
Gesner: ‘ mare illud ad septentriones glaciale . . . quod idem Kpowov vocabant, hoc 
est Saturnium.’ But the only instance I know of Kpovos applied to a sea is with ads 
at Ap. Rhod. IV. 327 and 509, where it means the Adriatic. Delphin: ‘ Cronium seu 
Saturnium ob planetam Saturnum ibi potentius dominantem’: but there is no evidence 
whatsoever to support this statement. Crépin (vol. ii, p. 361, note 4): ‘la mer hyper- 
boréenne ou glaciale, que le poéte appelle stagna Saturnia parcequ elle est placée sous 
l’astre de Saturne.’ This is utterly wrong, for Saturn, though the outermost of the 
planets, never leaves the plane of the ecliptic and never moves further North or 
South than the two tropics. Cf. Macrob. Somn. Sctp. I. 21. 9-10, Aegyptorum enim 
retro maiores . . . deprehenderunt, universis vel stellis vel sideribus infixis caelo, 
solas cum sole et luna quinque stellas vagari, nec has tamen per omnes caeli partes 
passim ac sine certa erroris sui lege discurrere, nunquam denique ad septentrionalem 
verticem deviave, nunquam ad australis poli ima demergi, sed intra unius obliqui circi 
limitem omnes habere discursus. 


Carm. XXII. 433-440 (De. Cons. Stel. II): 
mansura verendus 

scribit iura senex, numeros qui dividit astris 
et cursus stabilesque moras, quibus omnia vivunt 
et pereunt fixis cum legibus. ille recenset, 
incertum quid Martis iter, certumque Tonantis 
prospiciat mundo; quid velox semita Lunae 
pigraque Saturni; quantum Cytherea sereno 
curriculo Phoebique comes Cyllenius erret. 


NUMEROS QUI DIVIDIT ASTRIS ET CURSUS STABILESQUE MORAS: What is the mean- 
ing of numeros? If no special sense is given to astvis, I think that mumevos here means 
‘rank’, ‘ rating ’, ‘classification ’, ‘ degrees of magnitude ’—an interpretation somewhat 
akin to the second half of Servius’ note on Virg. Georg. 1. 137, navita tum stellis 
numeros et nomina fecit, where he says, ‘aut certe re vera ait numeros, nam Hip- 
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parchus scripsit de signis et commemoravit etiam unumquodque signum quot claras, 
quot secundae lucis, quot obscuras stellas habeat’. ‘This view would seem to be supported 
by Claudian’s own use of the verb numero at Carm. VIII. 136, quantus numeratur 
nocte Bootes, where a bright new star visible by day is said to be ‘as large as Bootes 
is classified as being by night ’. 

What then of cursus stabtlesque moras? Possibly the words are used to make a 
distinction between the planets which revolve independently in their orbits and the 
fixed stars which, though carried round by the diurnal motion of the celestial sphere, 
yet do not change their position in relation to each other. The celestial sphere is 
therefore called amAavijs as in Macrob. Somn. Scip. II. 4. 8, prima illa stellifera (sphaera) 
quae proprio nomine caelum dicitur et drAavjs apud Graecos vocatur. 

But another interpretation of these words seems possible. It is to be noticed 
that the tone of the passage is astrological and that only planets are mentioned by 
name. This is appropriate, for it is largely owing to the changing position of the 
planets in the zodiacal circle that different conjunctions and mixturae are created for 
astrologers to interpret. This is particularly true of the five planets proper, apart 
from the sun and moon. Cf, Seneca, Cons.ad Marc. 18, videbis quinque sidera diversas 
agentia vias et in contrarium praecipiti mundo nitentia: ex horum levissimis motibus 
fortunae populorum dependent, et maxima et minima perinde formantur, prout 
aequum iniquumve sidus incessit. I think therefore that the astva here referred to 
are the planets. (That this is a permissible use of astva is shown by Housman, 
Manil. V, p. 119, note 58.) What of numevos? It must be remembered that the poet 
is describing the cave of Time and I suggest that perhaps he may have in mind such 
a passage as Plato, Timaeus 368 and 38c, where the narrator describes how God 
resolved to form a movable image of eternity on the principle of numbers which we call 
time: Atos Kal weAjvyn Kai wévre GAXa aorpa, érixAnv Exyovta mAavATat, cis Sopurpdv Kat 
puraxny apOuav xpdvov yeyove. Plato makes the radii of the planetary orbits propor- 
tional to the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 8,9,27. Consequently we have the different periods 
required for the revolution of the different planets thus spaced out, and ultimately the 
annus magnus which is completed when all the revolutions return to the same point in 
the heavens at the same time. I venture to think that it is to these numerical ratios 
which fix the planetary intervals that Claudian refers in this passage. Cf. Macrob. 
Somn. Scip. II. 2. 1, hinc Plato, postquam et Pythagoricae successione doctrinae et 
ingenii proprii divina profunditate cognovit nullam esse posse sine his numeris iu- 
gabilem competentiam, in Timaeo suo mundi animam per istorum numerorum con- 
textionem . . . instituit. It is the more probable that Claudian should have this in 
mind as the whole question of planetary intervals and sphere harmonies was much 
discussed by late authors, e.g. by Pliny N.H. II. 84, Censorinus, De die natak 13, 
and even by Sidonius, Cayvm. XV. 51-70. 

If the whole passage be taken as referring to the planets alone, the phrase cursus 
stabslesque moras fits in perfectly. By cuysus Claudian means the revolution of the 
planets in their respective orbits within the limits of the Zodiac. Nor is stabiles moras 
inconsistent with this, for it describes the phenomenon of retrogression in which, to 
an observer from the earth, a planet appears to slow down in its course, stop, curve 
backwards, then recover and advance. The illusion is, of course, caused by the com- 
parative speed of the earth’s motion on its small orbit as contrasted with the small 
distance which, in the same time, an outer planet (for example) will appear to travel 
on its great circuit. Cic. N.D. II. 103, eae stellae, quas vagas dicimus, circum terram 
feruntur . . . quarum motus tum incitantury, tum retardantur, saepe etiam insistunt. 
Firm. Matern. I. 4. 5, solis ac lunae et ceterarum stellarum (quae a nobis errantes, a 
Graecis vero planetae dicuntur) cursus, vegressus, stationes ; § 11, nunc directo cursu, nunc 
vetrogvado, nunc stativa tardttate subststunt. 

QUIBUS OMNIA VIVUNT AC PEREUNT FIXIS CUM LEGIBUS: I take astris to be the 
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antecedent of gusbus : the intention of the passage is astrological, and it is the changing 
relations of the planets with each other and with the zodiacal signs that create the 
ineluctable decrees of fate which govern life and death throughout the Universe. 
Firm. Matern. I. XI. 2, hanc mortium nobis varietatem fata describunt: haec sunt 
illa stellarum decreta . . .: hinc constat ortum finemque vitae, actus etiam nostros 
universos .. . fatalis necessitatis inevitabili sententia contineri, I do not agree with 
Birt in punctuating with a comma after peveunt so as to take fixts cum legibus with 
dividit. For, though this gives a good sense, I feel that the tenor of the passage is 
against such an arrangement. Claudian is here stressing not the regularity of move- 
ment in the universe, but the inescapable certitude of the decrees of the stars. 

INCERTUM QUID MARTIS ITER CERTUMQUE TONANTIS PROSPICIAT MUNDO: The 
ancients with their idea of a geocentric Universe found it difficult to account for the 
manifest irregularity of Mars’ path in the sky, which varied much more than that of 
Jupiter or Saturn, the other outer planets. This was not satisfactorily explained by 
such ingenious mathematical theories as Eudoxus’ homocentric spheres or the epi- 
cycles evolved by Hipparchus and Ptolemy. Not till 1604 was the problem finally 
solved when Kepler, working on the theory of a heliocentric Universe, discovered that 
the form of the orbit of Mars is mot circular, but eccentric, in fact a perfect ellipse. 
By Claudian these eccentric irregularities in the motion of Mars are described in the 
phrase tncertum iter. 

Birt and Koch print prospiciat—quite in accord with Claudian’s usage, for 
he employs the word with the dative in the sense of ‘arrange for’, ‘ provide for’. Cf, 
Carm. XVII. 265, Stilicho dum prospicit orbi; XVIII. 485, vestrae tu prospice 
causae; XXI. 71-72, imperioque ducem nataeque maritum prospiceret ; XXIV. 130, 
consul tantae qui prospicis urbi. This verb of neutral sense is much to be preferred 
in this context to proficiat, which appears in all the older editions and in the recent 
text of Crépin. 

VELOX SEMITA LUNAE PIGRAQUE SATURNI: The poet contrasts the innermost and 
outermost of the planets, the moon on her orbit near the earth taking just under 
28 days to circle the Zodiac, while Saturn on his remote orbit takes 30 years to 
make the same circuit. Macrob. Somn. Sctp. I. 21. 6-7, ideo stellae quae per spatia 
grandiora discurrunt ambitum suum tempore prolixiore conficiunt : quae per augusta, 
breviore; . . . quod eadem signa (i.e. the Zodiac) Saturnus annis triginta, luna diebus 
viginti octo ambit et permeat, sola causa in quantitate est circulorum, quorum alter 
est maximus alter est minimus. 

QUANTUM CYTHEREA SERENO CURRICULO PHOEBIQUE COMES CYLLENIUS ERRET: 
Again, on the generally accepted theory of a geocentric system, the ancients were 
much puzzled to explain the apparent capriciousness of the planets Venus and 
Mercury. It was seen that they had an intimate connection with the sun—hence 
they are often called Phoeht comites: they appeared to make the circuit of the Zodiac 
in about a solar year, travelling with the sun and at the same speed. But there was 
a strange want of uniformity in their motions. Why, at times overtaking the sun, 
were they at other times overtaken by him? Why at one time of the year did 
Venus as Evening Star set after the sun, then later in the year rapidly pass him and 
rise before him as the Morning Star? And why do Venus and Mercury not move 
in orbits as independent of the sun as those of the other planets? Plato clearly 
thought Venus and Mercury to differ in some important way from the other planets 
when in the Timaeus (36D) he says that they have ‘the contrary tendency to the 
sun ’—rjv 8 évavriav eiAnydéras avr Sivayeyvw—which cannot mean that they move 
through the ecliptic in a direction contrary to the sun, but probably refers to the very 
rapid movement of Venus, for example, from her greatest Eastern elongation as Even- 
ing Star to her greatest Western elongation as Morning Star. [See Dreyer, Planetary 
Systems, p. 68, and Mayor’s excellent quotation from Herschel in his note on Cic. 
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N.D. Il. 51.] It is surely to these apparently erratic movements (unintelligible 
except in a heliocentric Universe) that Claudian is referring in the words quantum .. . 
evvet. Cf. Firm. Matern. I. 4. 8, Veneris etiam et Mercurii cotidiana nobis obsequia 
monstrata sunt; hae enim stellae brevi interiecto spatio circa solis orbem currunt 
pariter aut sequuntur aut una subsequens stella alteri praeeundi concedit obsequia. 
Scimus quando vespertino, quando matutino ortu nobis appareant, quando sclis 
orbe absconsae lateant, quando ex radii eius fulgore liberatae lucido sui nitore 
praefulgeant. 

To sum up then, Claudian describes the vevendus senex outside the abode of Time 
as assigning to the planets the numbers which fix the ratio of their distance from the 
central earth, and as meting out to them their courses and their occasional stattones 
and vegressus : for it is the influence of the planets (modified by their position in the 
Zodiac, their advance, or their retrogression) that creates the immutable law of 
destiny for all mortal beings. As an example of how the semex proceeds to learn the 
decrees of the stars before entering their mansuva tuva in the book of Fate, the poet 
represents him as reviewing (vecenset) the orbit of Mars, well known to be irregular, 
and the orbit of Jupiter, which by comparison is regular, as calculating the effect of 
the slowly moving outermost planet Saturn, and of the rapidly moving innermost 
planet the Moon, and as estimating the elongation of the two inner planets closely 
associated with the Sun. 

In explaining the astronomy of this passage, no editor of Claudian gives any use- 
ful help except Gesner, who, thanks to his contemporary Johann Tobias Meyer, the 
distinguished German astronomer, has given the correct explanation of tmcertum .. . 
Maritts ster. 


Carm. XVII. 103-105 (Paneg. Manl. Theod. Cons.) : 
sidera cur septem retro nitantur in ortus 
obluctata polo, variisne meatibus idem 
arbiter an geminae convertant aethera mentes. 


No astronomical point is perhaps more often mentioned in Roman poetry than 
the contrary motion of the planets, which seem ceaselessly to revolve on their orbits 
in a direction opposed to that of the celestial sphere. The fixed stars, attached to the 
inner surface of the celestial sphere, are carried round in even progression once daily 
by the revolution of that sphere from East to West. The planets too have a diurnal 
motion which must be accounted for by assuming that the daily rotation of the 
sphere of the fixed stars drags the planets along with it from East to West. But the 
planets have also a separate and independent motion which they pursue, each on its own 
orbit and at its own velocity, from West to East. It is this motion which, for 
example, brings about the lunar month and the solar year: for it is in the period ofa 
month and a year respectively that the moon and sun, travelling from West to East 
backwards through the constellations, appear to make a complete circuit of the 
Zodiac. Claudian here distinguishes between the diurnal motion of the celestial 
sphere (folus) and the orbital motion of the planets. Cic. N.D. II. 49, duo... 
genera siderum, quorum alterum spatiis immutabilibus ab ortu ad occasum commeans 
nullum unquam cursus sui vestigium inflectat, alterum autem continuas conversiones 
duas isdem spatiis cursibusque conficiat. Vitruvius, IX. 1-5, ea autem signa (the 
Zodiac) cum sint numero XII partesque duodecimas singula possideant mundi, ver- 
senturque ab oriente ad occidentem continenter, tunc per ea signa contrario cursu 
luna, stella Mercurii, Veneris, ipse sol, itemque Martis et Iovis et Saturni, ut per 
graduum ascensionem percurrentes, alius alia circumitionis magnitudine ab occidente 
ad orientem in mundo pervagantur. Cf. also Manil. I. 805-808, and Macrob. Somn. 
Seip. I, 18. 2 and II. 4. 8. 

irom a recognition of these opposing movements there arises easily the next 
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question which Claudian imagines Manlius as investigating. If the sphere of the 
fixed stars rotates from East to West and if the orbital motion of the planets is from 
West to East, does this indicate dual control of the Universe ? Who controls these 
double motions—one supreme governor or two intelligences? What accounts for 
verum concovdta discors ? 


Carm. XVII. 126-131 (Paneg. Manl. Theod. Cons.) : 


invenit aetherios signantem pulvere cursus, 

quos pia sollicito deprehendit pollice Memphis : 

quae moveant momenta polum, quam certus in astris 
error, quis tenebras solis causisque meantem 
defectum indicat numerus, quae linea Phoeben 
damnet et excluso pallentem fratre relinquat. 


AETHERIOS SIGNANTEM PULVERE cCURSUS: The maiden lIustitia, on descending 
from the Zodiac to persuade the philosopher Manlius Theodorus to re-enter public 
life, finds him engaged in plotting on an abacus the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
The idea of an abacus is suggested by the phrase signantem pulvere and again in 1. 134 
by scripiaeque notas confundst harenae. Cf. Cic. N.D. II. 48, nunquam eruditum 
illum pulverem attigistis (on which see Mayor’s excellent and exhaustive note). See 
also Conington’s note on Persius, I. 131, abaco numeros et secto in pulvere metas. 
I have sometimes wondered whether Claudian’s Senex Veronensis may not have used 
a home-made abacus and stilus for his calculations—qui baculo nitens in qua reptavit 
havena | unius numerat saecula longa casae. 

QUOS PIA SOLLICITO DEPRENDIT POLLICE MemPuis: He appears to use Memphis 
in the more general sense of Egypt: and the epithet fia suggests the priestly 
character of the early Egyptian observers who first established the scientific study of 
astronomy. In the phrase sollicito pollice the poet again, I think, refers to marks on 
an abacus made by a stilus or graphium held against the thumb. Cf. ¢.m. 40, 1-3. 
quid rear, adfatus quod non mihi dirigis ullos | nec redit alterno follice ducta salus?}, 
scribendine labor? sed quae tam prona facultas? Here the sense is clearly ‘a 
greeting, in answer to mine, written by your hand’. A similar usage is found in 
Ovid, Heroid. XVII, 266, littera iam Jasso pollice sistat opus, where (as Palmer explains) 
the sense is ‘ your thumb tired with holding the heavy stilus’. The adjective sollicito 
denotes the scientific care with which the Egyptian priests plotted and recorded 
in their diagrams the motions of the heavens. Cf. c.m. 29, 1-3, quisquis 
solacita mundum rvatione secutus | semina rimatur rerum, quo luna laborat | defectu, 
quae causa iubet pallescere solem.... I venture to think that this rendering 
of sollictto pollice is more in keeping with the context than the sense ‘ curiosa 
opera’ given by both Heinsius and the Delphin and recently adopted by Crépin ‘ par 
de savantes études’, or than the translation given by Nisard ‘ par de savants calculs’ 
and followed by the Loeb editor ‘ by anxious reckoning ’. 

CERTUS IN ASTRIS ERROR: ‘The controlled vagaries of the planets’ or, as 
Macrobius puts the same idea (Somn. Scip. I. 14. 25), vagantium stellarum error 
legitimus. Cf. Cic. N.D. II. 51, maxime vero sunt admirabiles motus earum 
quinqgue stellarum quae falso vocantur errantes. Nihil enim errat, quod in omni 

aeternitate conservat progressus et regressus reliquosque motus constantes 
et ratos. 

CAUSISQUE MEANTEM DEFECTUM INDICAT NUMERUS: Thatis, ‘mathematical calcu- 
lation proclaims a solar eclipse’, which is a phenomenon ‘causis meantem’, ‘ resulting 
from physical causes ’—in other words, scientifically predictable, not an ominous or 
miraculous occurrence. Cf. Cic. Div. II. 18, solis defectiones, itemque lunae, 
praedicuntur in multos annos ab eis qui siderurn cursus et motus numeris perse- 
quuntur. ea enim praedicunt quae naturae necessitas perfectura est. 
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I see no reason why Birt should boggle at causis meantem which only means 
‘rational, not haphazard’, In his apparatus criticus he gives a great variety of pro- 
posed emendations: ‘quantusque Gronovius, lucisque Jeepius, pausisque Buechelerus ; 
spatiis vel circlisque temptavs, cf. Plin. II. 56, defectum redtre im suos orbes et II. 86 
circulum per quem meat ; quis tenebras casus solisque meantem Camers’. None of these 
suggestions makes good sense and, one and all, they are unnecessary. The best com- 
mentary on causis meantem is to be found in Livy’s account of C. Sulpicius Gallus’ 
speech to his troops before the battle of Pydna in 168 B.c. Livy 44. 37. 5 seqq., 
castris permunitis, C. Sulpicius Gallus, tribunus militum secundae legionis.. . 
consulis permissu ad contionem militibus vocatis pronuntiavit, nocte proxima, ne 
quis id pro portento acciperet, ab hora secunda usyue ad quartam horam noctis 
lunam defecturam esse : id, guia naturals ordine statis temporibus fiat, et scirt ante et praedtci 
0sse. 
, QUAE LINEA PHOEBEN DAMNET: ‘ the line that crossed is the doom of Phoebe’. 
Claudian means the line of the ecliptic : when moon, earth and sun (in that order) are 
in the one line and in the same plane, then the moon should be at the full because 
directly opposite the sun, but must be eclipsed because the earth intervenes. Why 
then is the moon not eclipsed every month? Because the moon’s orbit is inclined at 
an angle of 5° to the plane of the ecliptic, so that she passes sometimes above, and 
sometimes below, the line joining earth and sun: consequently she can be eclipsed 
only when, at the full, she happens to be at one of the two nodal points where her 
orbit intersects the plane of the ecliptic. To determine when this will occur is a 
matter for astronomical or mathematical calculation: and it is upon this problem that 
Claudian represents Manlius as engaged when the goddess finds him. 

The ancients allowed for the inclination of the moon’s orbit by making the 
Zodiac a belt of sky enclosing a narrow strip on either side of the line of the ecliptic 
—in fact, just sufficient to include the breadth of the zodiacal signs. Cf. Macrob. 
Somn. Scip. 1. 15. 9 seqq., natura caelestium circulorum incorporalis est linea quae ita 
mente concipitur ut sola longitudine censeatur, latum habere non possit: sed in 
zodiaco latitudinem signorum capacitas exigebat. quantum igitur spatii lata dimensio 
porrectis sideribus occupabat, duabus lineis limitatum est : et tertia ducta per medium 
ecliptica vocatur quia cum cursum suum in eadem linea pariter sol et luna conficiunt, alterius 
ecorum necesse est eventve defectum: solis si ei tunc luna succedat, lunae si tunc adversa 
sit soli. 

W. H. Semp.e. 


READING UNIVERSITY. 


(To be concluded.) 








CRITICAL NOTES ON JOSEPHUS’ ANTIQUITIES. 


Tue text of Antiquities I-X is preserved by a number of Greek MSS, none older 
than the eleventh century. That Niese in his great critical edition, relying as was 
then the custom of editors on a particular MS, attached too much importance to 
R(Paris fourteenth century) generally followed by O(Bodleian fifteenth century), is 
shown by Naber (Teubner 1888-92). But neither can any editor to-day follow 
without reserve the other family MSP. The latter usually give a longer text than 
the former, e.g. VI. 2, 61, 82 etc. But the combination ROM generally produces a 
satisfactory reading. 

Neither editor however has, in reconstituting the text, fully used the Latin 
version made under the direction of Cassiodorus! after a.D. 540, from a Greek MS at 
least six or seven centuries older than any we now possess. That this itself was not 
faultless is clear (cp. III. 8): but except for certain striking cases to be found in 
Niese, the Latin version is still largely an unexplored field. It generally confirms 
the better Greek MSS, cp. VI. 178 rpecBirepos ROM, sensor Lat. ; it is helpful with 
proper names, in which even its corruptions point the way to emendation ; it is useful 
in indicating and filling lacunae; and it often turns the scale in favour of the longer 
text of MSP. 

The following are corrections of the Teubner text : 

I. 44. The construction of tyv aicyivny .. . trfipxe as it stands is difficult 
(‘served to quicken their intelligence’ Thackeray). Lat. has causa erat. J. probably 
wrote ofirnros <avrois aittov> xai diavoias. 

314. tredéEaro Kai mapdoyo. todéfa:ro should be read, because the variation of 
mood is not Josephan. 

Il. 58. Ileregpns 5... The meaning is ‘to disbelieve what she said and he 
saw’. Lat. has tpse; so J. wrote xai <avrds> «ldev, 

112. mpoorGévac seems incomplete. Lat. has his malts; J. probably wrote 
<Tovrois Tois Kaxois> mpooriBevac. 

III. 15. yivowro with subj. ‘the Israelites’ is wrong. yivoero with subj. 9 pyjpy 
should be read: éxeiva= 7a rpotmnpypéva. 

31. The sentence duive: . . . dropiav is as it stands unsatisfactory. Lat. is un- 
helpful. The best solution is rots ravry veuopévors [€x] Tov GAAwv aropiav. 

40. Lat. quorum quinque reges suggests wévre ovres for réurovres. 

. ovveiyev, ddAd. After pévroe insert <ovd povov>, cp. 
XX. 256 for a similar omission. 

190. Tov Sixasdrepov . . . eidws, ds. paddov is superfluous and may be excluded, 
_ and 6vra may be added. Lat. supports cidws as. 

226. mpojxovras. Lat. maiores. The meaning is ‘ older’ and <Arxig> mpojxovtas 
should be read as in XVIII. 12. 

231. és tovro is impossible. ‘Into sin’ (Thackeray). «is dpaprdéa mporerwy 
seems required. 

290. To the clause rod pév dppevos (unless péev is omitted) a corresponding 4 
clause with a number may well have fallen out. <rijs d€ OnAcias>. .. . 

305. Niese’s insertion of reiOev after éxev is essential, though neither Naber nor 
Thackeray accepts it. 


121. Tovro pévroa . . 


1 De Inst. Div. Lit.c.17‘Hunc(Josephum) ab (Ant. I-XX, ¢. Ap. II) conuerti fecimus in Lati- 
amicis nostris, quoniam est subtilis nimis et num’, 
multiplex, magno labore in libris uiginti duobus 
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IV. 59. €ts xpévov ‘the trouble seemed likely to be chronic’ (Thackeray). Either 
cis xpovov <roAvv> or eis aiwva, 

180. There is MS corruption. apéxav is better than mwapéyovres: a stop after 
rapavo, and ydp after ov, 

189. dere tov, ore is probably only a gloss on row. 

316. macayv érivoav , . . <Kal> dpovrida makes one of the synonymous doublets 
beloved by J. So omit xara. 

V. 132. A comparison with 179 Tov xéopov tis modireias, 186. THs aKorpias 
Tis xaTa tHv moditeiav, and III. 84 enables us to restore: wrd tpvdjs kai 
yoovas, Tov Kédcpov WArydpovv THs ToArTeias, Kal Tov vopwv ovKér’ Hoav axptBeis 
axpoarat, 3 

233. After rap’ avrwy a lacuna should be marked with the sense ‘hires certain 
rascals ’. 

VI. 21. Ocpamevovres avrjiv. Lat. eas purgantes suggests ards, i.e. Tas Yuxas. 

31. Marcus’ éxdoros for avrots is probable, and may be read if <rpsexy> (cp. 79) 
is inserted before diaxocpyjoas. But dis rod érovs departs from Scripture, and 6’ 
érovs meaning ‘every year’ should be retained. 

68. From Ant. IV. 95 we see that in invading Gilead the first thing is to cross 
the Jabbok. So duaBas <riv "IaBaxyov>. It is quite unlikely that diaBds is 
corrupt. 

155. tuvGavopévov. ‘And when the prisoner asked what manner of death his 
would be’ (Marcus) has no real support from LXX. J. frequently uses ras=as. 
Agag was not inquiring but lamenting about death. ev@ovvros would hardly do: so 
perhaps odvpopévov. 

240. 6 & é& épnpia MSP Lat. is preferable. But ro Aavidy and avrp need ex- 
planation. Keep both and read <aravrjcas> before rapper. 

VII. 17. werd MSP is better than péyas because according to Scripture the 
Benjamites are with Abner. As it stands the text makes Joab ascend the hill. If 
we supply <«ioryjxe* xai 6 pév "IdaBos> avtovs te . . ., Tovrov in the next sentence 
refers to Abner, as it ought to do according to 2 Sam. ii. 25-6. 

44. No great certainty can be attained here, but the best course is to read rovrois 
obv pdAurra (i.e. ‘to those who reflected in this way’) <édéxe> Aavidns. mpovoay is 
David’s care for the dead Abner <rov drofavévros>. 

197. TovTo yevéoOar orparryioas is omitted by Lat. As a mention of Absalom 
and Ahitophel is required, a lacuna should be marked. 

235. meurOels E., Naber and Niese. Lat. /ébenter accspiens. There is no reason to 
depart from 7o6eis with such MS support. 

239. xovdos dv. Lat. et ipse in toto levis existens. But here Lat. is wrong: for 
xwpds seems the right reading ‘stunned’. ots rodeuiows. Lat. tlle vero ramss comarum 
alligatione retinebatur adstrictus. So read rots rAokdpors. 

VIII. 52. ém’ éuod . .. vera Naber. Niese reads im’ éuov, Lat. esse aedificandum 
Suggests tm’ éuov oixodopnOnoer Oar. 

194. doOevovvros . . . émtxwpiwy. Lat. studia patria vetinere gives the sense. J. 
probably wrote dvréyerOar trav émtxwpiwy; mpds THY pripnv is a marginal gloss, in- 
corporated later in the text. 

214 tov uy. Niese proposes rw wy improbably. An alternative for rov is xai ro, 
but it is better to change rod into airév, ‘decided not to give an immediate refusal ’. 

218. wapeis tiv Tov didwv. Lat. seniorwm enables us to add <mpecBurépwv> 
pirwv. 

244. mpodyjrov. Lat. nihil prophetae habust, which is just possible Latin, but 
Greek requires <af:ov>. | 

281. 7d rpoayayév. Read <1d Oeiov> ro rpoayayév. 16 Oeiov for o Geos is very 
frequent in J. 
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319. Elijah’s name is required, and as Lat. has nomine Elias we may insert after 
Geot, <ovopati ’HAias>. 

IX. 151. wrepippyngapevn. repippyyvupac tv éoOyra is so frequent in J. that <riv 
éxOnra> should be added. 

176. Instead of rovs Suvapévous, read rovs Seouévous referring back to Séyow in the 
previous sentence. 

232. mdvrwy wporatos. Lat. regum omnium saevissimus. So <Baci\éwy> ravtov. 

251. xal rérrapes refers back to 250 Bapayias cai dAdo speis. Lat. tlle guattuor 
preserves <ot> rérrapes. 

X. 2. POdve. rperBevodpevos. Lat. preuenit eum missts legatis Ezechias, cp. Ant. 
VIII. 319. Lat. confirms <’Efexias>. 

23. mais vewrepos is required before ’Acvapaydddas because rov Levaynpifov ’A. is 
not an idiom of J., particularly in that order. 

26. mporepov 7) c. subj. is unparalleled. Lat. non prius antequam. So pi tportepov 
mpiv 7, Cp. 171 pa) wporepov avatpeOjvac mpiv 7) mapadacc. 

169. Lat. et velut insensatum confirms <aomep> before BeBarricpevov. Without 
it the metaphorical use of Barrifw is hardly possible. 

211. <oi BaBvAwdvior> is required as subj. to tporKxvvovar, 

269. Both Naber and Niese read ypdayas. But Chrysostom read ypadds, which 
is obviously right. 

277. € tovrwy. Lat. et per haec quae sunt ita verissima is not likely to be anything 
but literal. So after rovrwv insert <otrws dAnbecrarwv>. 


The MSS of the second half of Josephus’ Antigusties also fall into two families. 
The oldest P(Palatinus) in the Vatican Library, of the ninth or tenth century, un- 
fortunately lacks the last two books. Generally supported by F(Laurentian four- 
teenth century) and V( Vatican fourteenth century) for books 11-15 only, it is greatly 
preferred by Niese. Naber had no difficulty in pointing out a great many passages 
in which it is corrupt, and his list might be enlarged. The other family is headed by 
A(Ambrosian eleventh century) which contains the ten books, and their appendix, 
the Life. It is generally supported by M(Medicean fifteenth century) for XII. 199 
to end, and V( Vatican) written in 1354 A.D., which is complete. The combination 
of L(Leyden) eleventh or twelfth century in books 16-20 with AMW, especially 
when confirmed by the Epitome and the Latin version, is often superior to PFV’s 
readings. The complicated and intricate style adopted by the writer in books 16-19 
added to the difficulties of the copyist, and has therefore made the task of the 
modern editor exceedingly hard. The following suggestions are therefore offered with 
due humility. The usefulness of the Latin version is quite as marked in the second 
as in the first half of the Antiquities. It is extremely important to mention the signifi- 
cant fact that a highly discreditable incident in Herod’s life (XVI. 187 ff.) lacks the 
author’s moral, and the severe judgement on Herod’s character (XVI. 395-end) is 
also wanting in Latin, and therefore was not contained in the Gk. MS from which 
the version was made. They are therefore almost certainly additions made to the 
and edition of the work, prepared and perhaps not completed by the author, which 
has left plain traces in a second epilogue (XX. 259-66), intended as an introduction 
to the Life, while the epilogue to the first edition remains (XX. 267-8). 

XI. 133. yvwpw Ova: gives a poor sense. It is obviously a corruption of apiOpe 
y’ opwOjvot. ‘* An indefinite number’ is the sense required. 

XII. 256. xaxoi cannot be right. It was added by some copyist familiar with 
the idiom, cp. II. 300, where it is suitable. 

XIII. 273. The sense requires éwi rovrwy tov ddeApov (eri with dat. =‘ in time 
of’ only Arcadian, L. and S. ed. 9). 

345. amdpxerOa (MSS) is right, in sacrificial sense. 
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385. Tovs ody ait odpas wapadovva:r. J. is nearly always incorrect in his use of 
odes etc. But Lat. has ‘eum’. So J. probably wrote jvayxacay avriv trois civ aiTy 
mapadovvat. 

415. avrovs should be read and the lacuna may be filled by <rijv riorw 
tnpovvras>, which is however not in Lat. 

XIV. 35-36. The quotation from Strabo goes down to dvvdernvy 36 end. The 
Latin donum Aristobuli fist Alexandn enables us to emend Strabo’s text < ’Apwro- 
BovrAov tov > ’AXAcEdvdpov. 

49. cvpdevyw can be used of a number as in roo, but not of Aristobulus alone : 
< ov Tois avTou>. 

51. vmép Tov py Karadvew avrov, ‘that he might not depress himself too low 
(Whiston). Rather avrov ‘that Pompey might not depose him’. Probably 
< éavrdv adeAdpevos > has fallen out after dpyjyv. 

61. The lacuna after [louryjos can be filled from the Latin in sense, but not 


verbally. 

115. pepides should be inserted after Kvpnvaiwrv. 

184. Lat. gentt monstrasset, reuersus est suggests <xai> vtrodaBuv . . . [pdvov] 
<vréeotpevev >. 

249. Lat. liceat ets . . . deportare quae uolunt. So avrois, and after éfdyev, < dca 
BovAovrar>. 


271. wapadnyopuevos. Bassus was already besieging Murcus. Lat. suggests 
Lupiav, wapaAaBwv de, 

294-5. “EAg. Lat. Felix. So O7AL€. 

305. duaraypa. There are three decrees (306-13, 314-18, 319-22). The Lat. 
confirms dvardypara meptéxovra. 

349. Lat. cum querelts implies rpdcacw <dyavaxtov > Ilaxdpy. 

380. Niese’s lacuna can be filled by Lat. deflebat. «ira <1rd> émixivdvvevew . . . 
< xatedaxpvev>. 

384. Lat. Messala ct Atratinus suggests per’ avrov. 

393- Lat. pecumtarum acceptio shows that Naber should not have read réApnya but 
Anppa with P. 

447. mapadidwor is not in Lat., which suggest a fresh punctuation: Loowiw pév 
’A. Zupiav mapadidwor mapaxeAcvodpevos ‘Hpwdn o., adbtrds <dé>én’’A. 

450. €xOpwv (tnimicos Lat.) is better than vexpav. 

460. The context requires évrés tov Toiywy, Cp. 459. 

XV. 10. Strabo probably wrote rov mpd rov BaorAéws and pewioew < pév Te> Tips 
Tpds avTov pvnENS. 

go. As Lat, has satisfacere, the lacuna may be tentatively filled with <dpxévew >. 

109. evpnuevwy MSS. collectis Lat. = ovvecAcypévwv. 

140, Lat. suggests the correct text to be: mpdrepov pév yap avipayabia ipo 
evixnoev, Sevrepov Sé rapavoyia TovTwv Kal évédpa, 

149. mpovoovvrwy requires an object. Lat. has sdem. So read rairo for avrév. 

150. The sense of the lacuna is given by Lat.: rovr’ evOis [eis] éAridas <te> 
tois lovdaiors ov puxpas evyyyeipe <xai dpernv évnev, 6 > rv Siva. 

154. ot 8’ ’lovdaioe would introduce the contrast required, and has the support 
of Lat. 

181. Gk. has no main verb. érvyxev is required. Lat. smpetrautt. 

185. er’ avt~. The context suggests ér’ avrais. Lat. super easdem mittens. 

188. avurotiuntws occurs here and in XVI. 277, where it means ‘ with impunity ’, 
and 402, where Thackeray rightly inserts <ov«> ‘impunity which did not go un- 
punished’, cp. XV. 265. Here L. and S. ed. 9 translate ‘ without fear of punishment’, 
which is a very improbable use. Lat. has sine dubitatione. This suggests dvvro- 


oroAws ‘fearlessly’. The word occurs in XVI. 69. 
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196. Lat. suggests dwpnodpevos <d5e> . . . qreiro [5€]. 

206. padurra pev needs ei dé xy, in place of év g, a change supported by Lat. 

233. Lat. causam suggests dv <évexa>. 

255. ¢£¢Bavev alone is unusual. Lat. felicitatem excedebat gives <Kai> wrép riv 
evtuxiav [Kat]. 

278. Lat. suggests “Hpwéns rerapaypéevos <Kai> dpav. 

291. padiov should be fdova. Omit py after <i (Lat.). 

296. woAXAovs pev wAciovs 5€ has support of Lat. and is more Josephan than 
moAXovs pev . . . ToAAOs S¢, 

340. €xovrac for €xovoac has the support of Lat. 

359. Augustus would hardly have acquitted Herod if he had been guilty of 
dpaptia as well as mporéreca. So with Lat. read xai <ovx> dpaprias. 

360. tiv Tovrov potpav. Lat. suggests ryv <Tav> rovrov. 

361. per’ avrév. Lat. Caesar uel Agrippa. So per’ avrov. 

366. A better arrangement from Lat. is ddo:ropias: oav <yap> oi. 

367. iv referring to weipavy is most unlikely to be right. Lat. sentivent suggests 
Hv €xovor. <divdvoray>. 

374. dmapfas W, ardgeas cett., in the prophecy of Menahem to Herod, ‘ you will 
have a happy reign’. To read dpges or dudes is unsatisfactory. J]. probably wrote 
émdpées, a compound which he frequently uses of governors, in IX. 2 of Jehoshaphat 
and in XIX. 14 of Caligula himself. 

412. With help of Lat. emend to az’ axpas rov tpirov réyous. 

XVI. 4. adrov . . . vevonxdtos MSS. Herod did not ‘ purpose to regard lightly 
the punishment’: his subjects thought he did. Read avriv . . . vevousxorwv. 

16. mponpnpéevov. Lat. suggests tponynoopevov. 

24. doa da xpnpatwv hv t yre€ews, a deep-seated corruption, altered by a guess in 
W to 7 deccirews. Lat. suggests jv ercxovpifew. The word is used by J. for ‘ lighten- 
ing’ the burden of taxation XVIII. 204: XIX. 25. Cp. IGR. 4. 1523. 

62. Lat. discesserunt suggests avexwpnoav. From Lesbos Herod and Agrippa 
went to Samos: there they parted. 

84. Lat. tamquam tniustum = <ws> ov Sixavov <dv>. 

95. mpds Tov wore MSS, pds avrév Niese, mpds tdv rarépa seems probable. 

97. torepjoa: MSS, torépnoev Niese. It is more likely that after toreppoa 
<mpéere> has fallen out, as in 118 Niese saw that pvjpnv was missing. 

113. a should be transposed before AeAdAnro ‘ against those who falsely ascribed 
sayings to us’. 

116. <oé> probably should be inserted after poveivas. 

119. droAapBaves, Read aroAapPavors. 

126. Can wap’ éxacrov be right? J. is not very sure in his use of prepositions. 
But this is a strange usage even for him and has no paraliel. 

132, Tovs dAAovs cannot be right. PW. have rovs dAovs. 
uses the vulgarism 6Ao for ravres. 

135. A lacuna must be indicated before équéneva. 

148. After oroais <xoopijoas> should be inserted. 

150. 4pvnOm should be novv9j Oy. ‘Even his enemies could not have failed to 
agree that he was most generous’. 

154. kak@v is possible, ‘ a provider of evils to those whom he taxed’, but xa:wayv 
‘fresh sources of revenue’ suits Topirriy meets and is probably right. There is 
nothing to be said for Naber’s xaxov. 

163 ff. A number of words have dropped out in the decrees and accompanying 
narrative, 163 iepa <xpypara>. 

170. kwAvowrTo <p Ta iepa péfeew>, and read adypyvra:, tov medctav Tovs. 
174. cuvepyovpeda should be cuvvnpyovpeOa. Lat. defendebamur. 


Agrippa also (Life 366) 
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178. The sense is clear but the wording needs some mending. ‘ A good foreigner 
is not an alien’, a highly commendable sentiment for an ancient writer. «xeio@a: has 
probably dropped out after rd dAAdrpiov and we should read dverirndeiws. 

179. Tas €£w. <xpeias> Bekker. But AM. have rovs; so we should also read 
rovs €v TH BacrtA<ia. 

181. xpvoov kai xeundAiwv both are governed by xécpor. 

221. odros trd xpeias AM. Lat. rivocotv accounts for the otv of other MSS. 
After dueAeyero we should probably insert <zepi yéypwv>. Lat. de nuptiis. 

232. xape(ouevor, of the victims, is better. 

235. xareras <pépwy> : moleste tulit Lat. 

237. péverv is Suspicious. GAA’ oi pév oixetos seems required, 

242 and 243. mapyticato, Lat. expulst (fort. corruptum Niese) is not impossible in 
the sense of ‘dismiss’ from his court. After yeipoyv <diabeis> should be added. 
For the last words Lat. had a different text, but it is impossible to restore exactly. 

257. tovs Oarrov. EE. has rov final, which is right. 

261. From Lat. we can insert after jxev <eis rv 'lovdaiay>. 

264. AaBov MSS, Aadwv Naber. If J. uses an uncommon word, it is sure to 
occur again before long. Awdyjcev is found in 268, and that suggests Awdwr ex here. 
He ceased to think his treatment of his sons just, and rever. .* to a father’s feelings. 

274. Lat. seems to have had dravras: perhaps both that and amovros were © 
written. 

276. xadrerws 5 éxerv avrois (not avris) tov adiqnudrwv. 

281. The sentence is incomplete. Lat. suggests rovs dAAjAwv ev Exarépg Ty 
Bacireig. <pvyddas drodotvar>, 

292. ois has a government, if ovveAenAdrovy is read. 
Idumaean garrison. 

293. Naber should have adopted Herwerden’s aveA@dvras ‘ gone to Rome ’, as in 
282, 336. The compound is used, because it involved a journey by sea. 

337. vrovojncavres wants <Tt Kaxdv>, 

347. avrds eAdpPavev. Lat. cum ess partiebatur. 
Bavev. 

XVII. 3. rowaide avrdv mwepreomevdov (or wepiéorevdov) dapat MSS. talibus eum 
maliloguis induxevat Lat. at any rate gives a meaning suitable to the context. 
Perhaps rocaiode avtov xaréomevoe Sua Bodais, xatacre’dw Occurs in 123, apparently in 
the same sense ‘ urge on’. 

20. iiiy MSS, familavem Lat., ‘lovéaip Niese. 
XVI, 274. 

QI. ot €AnAvOe needs completion. 
quae mala. 

132. The genitive absolute xoysofévros is unsatisfactory. Lat. suggests «ai 
komureis tov ért Oavary tis. Confusion has arisen in the MSS with xopuwGevros and 
xeAevoravTos, 

134. €i yvwoGeinv demands a future tense, retained in Lat. persclitabor, and to be 
read in the Greek. So xcvdvveiow. 

150. The context, dealing with Herod’s actions, supports the suggestion from 
Lat., avrov for avrav. 

167. A number, «’, has fallen out after xa. 

195. aveAeyev. The sense requires ‘ read’, aveAeyero. | 

205. P. éreupdro specAous (sic). M. érei yparo dpidovs. Lat. placabat, It seems 
as if J. had used the rare word éwinpa, which easily became corrupted. ovdaios 
ov can hardly stand for ‘desiring’ and certainly does not mean ‘ being a good man.’ 
Either orovéaiws éxwv or orovddlwv, érinpa trois Spiros roveiv wdvra, Archelaus courted 
mob favour. 
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206. wapaxpnya. Probably wapavouws. Read also foav 8 of <ovyyovo> 


TWV. «© « « 

212. A pev clause is needed for rav 8’ ody. Lat. supplies the lacuna <rév piv 
vrép tov BaciAéws Acyovtwv>, Trav &. 

214. avrovs. Probably for aprovs, as cibum Lat. shows. 

242. Hudson read pice from Lat. for ¢ioee MSS. Probably it is best to read 
both: <xai> pice <padrrAov> 7 dice tov. So Lat. 

256. éyxaradepOev should be read. 

XVIII. 1. peyas cvv oAcyos can hardly be taken together as Naber’s punctuation 
suggests: o. 0. goes with rapjy. 

40. Read <dée> after rpovros, not after xararAayeis. 

63-64. The famous Testtmonium is genuine. If Ejisner’s addition to yivera 
of <dpx7 Kxawvev SopiBwv> is accepted, its place in the context is vindicated, the 
list of disorders (@opvBa) affecting Jews at Rome and abroad. Thackeray’s an6j 
for dAn@7 is also probable. The passage has various Josephan idioms; Thackeray 
has pointed out #d0v7 dexerOax (e.g. 6, 70: XIX. 185, 333), but not rpirnv éxwv nyépay, 
with which cp. VII. 1, X. 1, 57, 84. There are two necessary additions. On the 

analogy of XX. 200 rdv ddeAddv 'Invov rov Aeyouévov Xpurrov, we should read 6 Xpuoris 
<Acydpevos> odros Fv and after épdvy yap avrois <ws €Aeyov> or possibly <ds 
' Aéyovow>. If J. wrote thus, we can see why Jerome (De Viris Illust. 13) renders 
et credebatur esse Christus. 

118. tH akpoave as it stands is unsatisfactory. Lat. suggests ovvjyOnour 
wreioro. <eri> TH a. 

162. Tiberius rejoiced at the safe arrival. Then the MSS. say émei 8 dduxveirai, 
Lat. solves the difficulty. «is ras Karpéas <8’> emei a. 

203. suverov MSS. The centurion was not chained to Agrippa but a private 
soldier. Read ovvéairov, a word used by Lucian. 

223. Tiberius prophesied that Gemellus’ life would be a safeguard to Gaius, his 
death a prelude to Gaius’ ruin. After pavreiacs rais éxeivov, <i mwecOdpevos> has 
dropped out. Gaius killed him not according to but against T.’s prophecy. 

224. T. 5¢ rére suggests a ev clause which is supplied by Lat. <xai ravra pév 
iorepov >, T. dé. 

274. ypadew c. acc, is unusual in J. Lat. shows a participle was once read. 
XVIII. 281 has d&ksacadov. So here 7d dvijxeorov airav < diacadotvvra>. 

300. Niese rightly has dpxjv and dperjv transposed. For merompévos read 
errovet ro. 

254. Lat. suggests rovs rAciorovs twv €v yAtkig. Niese suggests rav érActov. 

357. Lat. ad locum proprium for «ts rhv vAnv im locts suss for ~Xeor 363. Probably 
therefore «is 7d €Aos and in 366. 

XIX. 119. oudvvpo: has no real point, and ouwvvpor is better. 

120. omdvov is corrupt. Lat. preserves the reading, with Hispanis. So dorep 
"loravois kai Turi €répos. 

120. ovs av vouiowor: Lat. congresst. Thus ois av opuco’ wor is preferable. 

187. otroc yép. It is improbable that ]. described the functions of consuls 
inaccurately. Lat. suggests the more accurate rwy <oditix@v Kai> orpatww- 
TLKwV. 

230. The appeal is, in effect, not to be like Gaius. pucjcavra gives the wrong 
sense. piuunoduevov is wanted. 

250. Lat. supports MWE, and suggests a slight change: dere rw Sip évavria 74 
tov o. hv, word wAéov Siapapria. 

337. éreuve alone is insufficient. E. ér-, Niese eic-. Lat. emisit suggests 


eLerrepve. 
XX. 51. évdeias dvadwparwv is without sense. Read évdcias avaykaiwy, 
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77- Naber after E. inserts the rare word ropés after orevSav. Niese rightly 
omits. It would be superfluous. 

256. Kai TovTo pétpiov ovx Hv. As pérpiosis unlikely to mean dvexrds here, there is 
probably corruption. Naber tentatively suggests omitting the negative.’ It is probable 
that <ov povov> has fallen out, as in III. 121, 

G. C. Ricnarps, 
R. J. H. Saurrt. 










































CoL. 1. 
Fr. (a). 
JTOAAITIQME NOC 
JNKEIN[ . JAE E TAC NAIOE AQ 
} . ATPIOYAE POC 
] - SECII[ . JTEIAE NAT 
5 ] - PHIZQAOMOIC 
Je IME INE XE IC 
Two lines missing. 
Fr. (6). 
). NE TAI 
10 ICAY 


] 
JAABEIN 
}€ A€ PME NH 
JATAAANTHT€ PON 
15 JNOOYIIOMAAAI 
JOYTINOC 
]. AOAI 
JHC 


5. & probably =Z. 


2 I am deeply indebted to Mr. E. Lobel for 
placing the most difficult fragments in their 
proper relative positions, and for suggesting an 
interpretation of the obscure letters in col. ii 


A NEW FRAGMENT OF A GREEK TRAGEDY.’ 


FRAGMENTS of mummy-cartonnage, formerly in the collection of University 
College, London, now on permanent loan to the Ashmolean. Parts of two columns 
of a papyrus-text of a Greek Tragedy: head and foot of both columns partly 
preserved. The lines of col. ii are not quite straight opposite those of col i. 
There were eighteen or nineteen lines in col. i, nineteen in col. ii, the last 
line of col. ii being slightly below the level of the last line of col. i. The text 
was written in the third century s.c., perhaps before 250 B.c. The hand is similar 
to that of P. Petrie I Plate V. No Lesezeschen of any kind are visible. [Fragment 
(a)=6'9x 7°1 cm.: (b)=6°7x 10°9 cm.: (¢)=4°2x 14:2 cm. Height of column of 
writing=14°7 cm. Existing margins=2°5 and 2°3 cm. Probable height of roll 
= 20/21 cm. (P. Petrie I, of same age and similar hand, is 21 cm. high). Fr. (a) 
=col. i, 1-6+col. ii, beginnings of 2-4: fr. (b)=col. i, g-18+col. ii, beginnings of 
9-14, 16-19: fr. (c)=col. ii, middle of 1-15.) 


Heap or CoLuMN., 


CoL, 11. 
Fr. (c). 
hace a JOCEITAI.Y.[ 
C—O ere JK[ . . .JAIC. [ 
> | Seer JE IHMAAAON , [ 
TOL... . WEPONTQNAE .[.. JH 
: +e ea ee JOCKE NTPAANTI .. [ 
a ae ] . PHTOICTE I[ 
are er WOKE INTOYC...[ 
eisai JNIO YC[[NIOYCIJONTA . [ 
IIEC.[ ... J2NXPHMOYN ..[ 
TACT[ .. JMATAIOYCA®POC , [ 
II€@Y[.... JNTITOYC 
XPHXP[.... JNOICIKAIT[ 
OPANT[.. JITANTAOI . [ 
- frre JNAM[ 
TOY 
OTE XOP[ 
AAAE PI 
ETQOAE All 
MOAQNE II 


Foot oF COLUMN. 


Col. i. 3. Perhaps JN. 4. Perhaps JA: later A€CTT{ less likely, then [.. JI 
possible—if so, two letters likelier than one missing before it. 


v. 8: and to Mr. C. H. Roberts, who entrusted 
me with the publication of this papyrus and 
assisted me greatly with its reading and inter- 
pretation. 
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10. JC very doubtful, A probable, Y almost certain. 12. JA almost 
certain, as are also 14 JA, 16 JO. 17. jII |f or JT likeliest. 

Col. ii. 1. Perhaps CYN[. 4. A€C[ most likely, O for C possible. JI’ and T 
almost certain: |II{ may as well be |I'[: two letters likelier than 
one missing before it. 6. Perhaps ]XPH: I{ may equally well be 
Y,PorK. 7. TOYCE€P likely, next letter perhaps A or possibly 2. 
8. Apparently NIOYC’ written twice, second time crossed out. 
9. OYNE P[ perhaps: O may be €. 

The gaps between beginnings and middles of lines in this column cannot be 

measured exactly: the dots representing letters may in each case be one—not, I 
think, more—too many or too few. 


Euripides wrote a Meleagros,' in which for the first time? the hero was represented 
as loving Atalante. This simple innovation changed the character of the legend 
fundamentally. Meleagros now kills the sons of Thestios because they humiliate the 
woman he loves; no longer unintentionally,’® no longer in battle against the Kouretes 
for the honour of his country. And Althaia destroys him not only because he has 
murdered her brothers, but also because he intends to marry Atalante, of whom she 
disapproves. The plot of Euripides’ play, so far as it can be reconstructed® with 
great probability, was as follows :— 

The Prologue,* spoken probably by Artemis, described the sin of Oineus and its 
punishment: he sacrificed the first-fruits of the harvest to the gods, and forgot 
Artemis alone; she in anger sent a boar to ravage the land. Then entered a 
Chorus, probably of women.’ Early in the play it was explained that Oineus had 
assembled the best men in Hellas to hunt the boar which ravaged Kaludon.® 
Perhaps the Chorus gave this information: from their song the lists of heroes in 
Ovid, Apollodoros and Hyginus may have been derived. These heroes were 
indignant that a woman—Atalante—should take part in their adventure :*® and there 
was a scene of quarrel and debate, in which Meleagros insisted on Atalante’s 
participation.“ One extant fragment** was certainly spoken by the hero to 
Althaia: perhaps then she was his opponent in this scene. Their discussion touched 
the question also whether Atalante was a fit wife for Meleagros, who argued that 
she would certainly be the mother of heroes.’? Althaia replied that Atalante’s 
lineage was unsatisfactory," and her conduct of life unwomanly.’* Whether this 
reply was made to Meleagros or to Atalante herself is unknown: certainly there was 
a quarrel between Atalante and Althaia,’© and probably it came in the first half of 
the play. 

More than half-way through the play a Messenger’ narrated the story of the 
chase, the slaying of the boar and its fateful sequel.—Oineus had promised the boar’s 
hide to its slayer. Atalante was the first to wound the boar; then Amphiaraos 
second; then Meleagros killed it. He gave the hide to Atalante. But the sons of 
Thestios, brothers of Althaia and so uncles of Meleagros, took it from her, alleging 


1 Nauck frs. 515 sqq. Séchan, op. cit. 423 sqq.: detailed discussion of 
2 Probably: nothing relevant is known ot the plot in these two. 
Stesichoros’ Suothevai, Aeschylus’ Atalante, and 6 Frs. 515, 516; Accius fr. 1; Ovid 272 sqq.; 
other works ; v. Séchan, Et. sur la Trag. Grecque, Apollod., Hyginus. 


426 n. 3. 7 Welcker’s shrewd inforesice from fr. 523. 
3 Bacchylides V. 8 Accius fr. 2; Apoilod., Hyginus, Ovid 
* Homer I. 299-300. 
5 From Apollodoros 1 viii 2-3, Ovid, Metam. ® Apollod. 10 Apollod. 1) Fr, 518. 
VIII 272 sqq., Hyginus fab. 174, Diodoros IV 12 Apollod. ; frs. 518, 520. 
34, fragments of the play in Nauck, fragments 13 Frs, 526, 527. 14 Frs, 521, 522. 
of Accius discussed by Ribbeck, Kim. Trag. 18 Who speaks fr. 528 to Atalante. 
506 sqq., and representations in art, for which 16 Macrob, V 18. 17 (‘ nuntius inducitur’) ; frs 


v. van der Kolf in P.W.K. s.v. Meleager, 530, 531, Accius frs. 4, 5. 
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that it belonged to them as next of kin, if Meleagros renounced hisclaim. Meleagros 
enraged slew the sons of Thestios, and restored the prize to Atalante. 

This was the Messenger’s story.! When she heard it, Althaia quenched? the 
firebrand of which the Fates had decreed that Meleagros should die when it was 
burnt out. Towards the end of the play it may be that Meleagros was brought 
dying on to the stage.® It is likely, but by no means certain, that Althaia killed 
herself. Finally there is extant a fragment of a divine epiphany.5 

The new fragments permit certain inferences. The words 'AraAdvrn and 
Sépos suggest the story of Atalante and the boar’s hide.’ The phrase xeivo 8 «iéévar 0édw 
suggests (a) that this line is near the end of a speech, where such implied questions 
normally are, (6) that the question was to be ‘Who won the boar’s hide?’ Below, 
the words ad&]s ad, AaBeiv and S]edeypeévy are significant: the sense of those lines may 
have been ‘ He gave the prize again to Atalante to take, even as she had received it 
previously’: this would be in accordance with the plot of the play outlined above. 
Further, the vocative yépov strongly suggests that this line was (or was near) the 
beginning or end of a speech, where such vocatives normally are: this conclusion— 
that we have here a dia‘ogue between at least two persons—had already suggested 
itself in the second line above. Finally, this brief answer to the question ‘ Who won 
the prize?’ presupposes a longer and fuller account of the chase and the death of the 
Thestiadai: the last three lines of col. ii, in which one interlocutor appears to leave 
the scene, suggest that this longer account preceded our fragment. Perhaps the 
Messenger concluded his principal narration with the death of the Thestiadai: his 
interlocutor—probably Oineus—is appalled by Meleagros’ crime, but goes on to ask 
what happened to the prize after the Thestiadai were dead: the Messenger replies 
that it was restored to Atalante.° 

The general sense of these lines may have been as follows: 


CoL, 1. 


—Oaipacr’ ére€as, ct] 708? airwwpevos 
rodpa of avatpei|v: xeivo 8’ cidevar Gedrw, 
Onpds ris évOevd’ EAaBelv aypiov Sé€pos ; 


—coi r’ ov aperta Travtja, Sérmror’, eidevar, 
5. Kaya eye Ta py Pir’ ov] xpplw Sopors 
, , , ” “~ , ’ - oa 
—pr viv pe kpuyys, ef te Twvd | etreiv Execs. 
Two lines missing. 


inn ]. verac 
10. ats ad 
Tins éxare mapevy Lxowwnisd:] 
éSwxe tapurreiov és xépas]} AaPeiv- 
par’ agia yap 4 7d mpiv Sledeypern. 
—xal viv dpdcov po ov “oriw] ‘Araddvrn, yépov ; 
1 Ovid 329 sqq.; Apollod., Hyginus; sarco- 5 Fr. 537. 
phagus ap. van der Kolf pp. 463-4 ; numerous $ Most, if not all, of these, as well as the 
vases ibid. 460 sqq. restoration of the general sense below, are purely 
2 Ovid 451 sqq.; Apollod., Hyginus; sarco- speculative. It is not even certain that our text 
phagus ap. van der Kolf p. 455, cf. Accius frs. is part of Euripides’ (or any other poet's) 
8, 9, 10. Meleagros. 
3 Amphora ap. Séchan 431 sqq., sarcophagus 7 +d dépas in Apollodoros loc. cit. 
ap. van der Kolf p. 464, cf. Accius frs. 11, 12, 13, § Accius fr. 6 cuius exuvias et coronam huic 
Ovid 531 sqq., Apollod., Diod., sarcophagi muneravit virgini. 
ap. van der Kolf. 
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A NEW FRAGMENT OF A GREEK TRAGEDY 


15. —répye oe, Seoror’, ovd’ éxei|v’> otrw mada 
Jou tevos 
]-a0ae 
Jas 


vv. 1-2, ‘lam appalled that Meleagros should have dared to slay the Thestiadai 
on so slight a charge.’ 

v. 10, wap0. Zxouw. sc. Atalante. 

vv. 15 sqq. ‘? I have just heard that Atalante and Meleagros are journeying 
together, intending to marry.’ 


The second column yields few important or even promising indications. yépov 
in v. 4 could be a vocative addressed to the Messenger by the recipient of his news. 
xévtpa proves nothing. diwxev might be part of an order given by Oineus that 
Meleagros and Atalante should be pursued and brought to justice. The eighth line 
affords no help. pataiovs ddppoovvas most probably refers to the recent behaviour of 
Meleagros or of the Thestiadai. At the beginning of this line, rds z[o: is far the 
most natural supplement: if it is correct, this line should begin a reflective senti- 
ment, suitable in the end of a speech: it is possible, indeed easy, to transform this 
line and the next into a considerable variety of valid and interesting apophthegmata. 
The sense of the last three lines may have been ‘I leave the task of requiting 
Meleagros to those whom it directly concerns, viz. the blood-relations of the 
Thestiadai: I myself will go and find Althaia, and stop her from any rash or 
desperate act.’ The speaker would be Oineus; and the lines would closely precede 
his departure from the scene, and perhaps the end of an episode: e.g. 

ard’ épylov n5n Tots Opaipooww péAct ° 
eyw 8 dale’ és ofkov, ’AAGaiav drws 
podwy ex[icxw py Tapa yvepunv te Spar. 
Denys Pace. 
Curist CHURCH, OxForD. 













COLLOQUIAL EXPRESSIONS IN EURIPIDES. 


Tue language of Greek Tragedy can be considered as a whole by virtue of the 
characteristics which distinguish it from that of other branches of Greek 
literature, and the resemblance between the three tragedians in this respect is more 
noticeable than the differences. Still, if we compare Aeschylus and Euripides it is 
impossible not to feel a marked change of tone, in Aé£is as in dudvow and On. As in 
E. the familiar legends are frequently set in a more everyday atmosphere and the 
characters cast in a less heroic mould, it is natural that the tone of the language 
should be lowered, partly by the frequent use of distinctively prosaic expressions 
and partly by the introduction of what appear to be colloquialisms. This change of 
tone in language was at once noted by Aristophanes and is referred to by Aristotle 
as an innovation of E.' On the other hand E.’s style presents a certain anomaly, 
since while deliberately securing a closer approximation to the language of prose and 
ordinary conversation he also shows a poetic and archaizing tendency in the use of 
Aeschylean and Homeric words and forms not found in Sophocles.? This may be 
due to a reluctance to depart too far from the poetic tradition of Greek tragedy, and 
possibly to a scholar’s interest in the language of Aeschylus and Homer, in a minor 
degree a foreshadowing of the learned archaism of the Alexandrian poets. 

A considerable number of examples of colloquial usage in E. have been collected 
in an article by C. Amati, Contributo alle Ricerche sull’ usa della Lingua familiare in 
Euripide (Studi Italiani di Filolog. Class. Vol. IX, pp. 125-48). The purpose of this 
paper is to suggest some additions to his list ; but something must first be said to 
define what is meant by ‘ colloquial’ words and expressions, and to indicate by what 
criterion they are distinguished. 

The category of the colloquial is intended to cover such words and phrases as 
might naturally be used in everyday conversation, but are avoided in distinctively 
poetic writing and in formal and dignified prose. It does not here include what may 
be called vulgarisms, «¢. words of a definitely non-literary character, with 
exclusively low and vulgar associations, or irregularities in forms of words or in 
syntax. As might be expected, the colloquialisms found in Tragedy are not of a kind 
to contrast violently with the general tone of the language, and are sometimes used, 
presumably without any incongruity, in combination with words peculiar to tragic 
diction.‘ 

The best evidence for colloquial Greek in the fifth century is provided by 
Aristophanes and other writers of the Old Comedy (apart from lyric and paratragoedic 
passages). In Satyric plays also there is, to judge by the material available, a rather 
closer approximation to conversational language than in Tragedy, but on the whole 
they stand much nearer in style to Tragedy than to Comedy.” 


1 Ran. 939-42; Rhet. IT ii 5. and the artificial, non-realistic balance and 
2 Numerous examples are collected in H. regularity of this conventional form of dialogue, 
Burkhardt, Die Archaismen des Euripides (Diss. used by E. to a greater extent than by Aeschylus 
Erlang. 1906); see also O. Krausse, De Eur. or Sophocles. 
Aeschyli instauratore (Diss. Jena 1905) and Kapff, 3 Such as the use of diminutives and of various 
Die poetische Sprache der griech. Tragiker (Cann- obscene or abusive expressions confined to 
stadt 1895). Comedy, and the irregularities of form which 
The epic-ionic form wer\wxayey put in the appear in vase inscriptions. 
mouth of E. in Thesm. 878 is perhaps an allusion 4 See below (17) and (19). 
to this tendency ; cf. E. Hel. 532. 5 See O. Lottich, De Sermone Vulgari A tticorum 
Compare the contrast between the colloquial maxime ex Aristophanis Fabulis cognoscendo (Halle, 
expressions often used by E. in stichomythia, 1881); F. Selvers De Mediae Comoediae Sermone 
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The Middle and New Comedy and the dialogues of Plato are also near enough 
in time to provide good evidence, particularly in confirmation, though there is a 
possibility that a word might undergo some change of status between the fifth and 
fourth centuries. I have also thought it worth while to refer occasionally to 
Herodas, certain Idylls of Theocritus and the Ptolemaic Papyri, since in spite of 
their later date and differences in dialect they have some value as confirmatory 
evidence. 

It is possible to obtain some idea of colloquial usage by comparing the language 
of these writers with that of Aeschylus and Sophocles, Thucydides and the Attic 
Orators. In Sophocles, however, the dialogue (esp. in stichomythia) is sometimes not 
far removed in general tone from ordinary conversation, and though as a general rule 
a certain level of poetic dignity is maintained,’ colloquialisms are sometimes admitted, 
particularly in the speech of servants or messengers ;* so also in Aeschylus, but more 
rarely. Among the Orators some colloquial expressions are found in the lively and 
forcible style of Demosthenes, and more rarely in Aeschines, Lysias and Andocides. 
In Herodotus also, as might be expected from his general style and subject matter, 
there are instances of colloquialism, particularly in dialogue passages.‘ 

It must be admitted that in an attempt to realize the atmosphere, colloquial or 
otherwise, of a word in a foreign, and particularly a dead language, some degree of 
uncertainty is almost inevitable. Even in our own language the exact status of a 
word may not always be easy to define; something depends on context. Moreover 
the evidence for the usage of Greek authors is sometimes inadequate; in Aeschylus 
and Sophocles the absence of certain words in the extant plays may possibly be acci- 
dental. But in spite of some uncertainty in results, investigation on these points is 
justified by their important bearing on any estimate of a writer's style. 

The following examples from Tragedy and Comedy are all, unless otherwise 
specified, from speech and dialogue passages. Satyric plays are referred to only to 
confirm the colloquial character of a word, and the Rhesus has not been included 
among the plays of Euripides. References are to the Oxford Text, except Soph. 
Plays (Jebb), Frag. (Pearson), Eur. Frag. (Nauck), Com. Frag. (Kock), Menand. 
(Jensen). Where A. and S., Thuc. and the Orators are not mentioned it is implied 
that the usage discussed is not found in them ; where examples from these authors 
are given they are intended to be complete.5 


CoLtLoguiaL Uses oF INTERROGATIVES. 
(1) wé@ev. ‘Of course not’: ‘Nonsense’, Used without a verb, and either 
confirming the same speaker’s negative statement or in answer to the words of the 
previous speaker.® 


(1909); A. Mancini, J/ Dramma satirico greco rather too poetic intone: see on uddord ye below 
(Annali della R. Scuola Normale di Pisa, (14). 








Filosof. e Filolog., XI pp. 72-9); G. Guarini, 
La Lingua degli Ichneutae di Sofocle (Aegyptus VI 
PP. 313-29). 

1 It may be so with ¢.g. # ydp and ofra: see 
Denniston, The Greek Particles Ixxvii n. 1. For 
some examples of similar changes in Eaglish see 
L, Pearsall Smith, Words and Idioms, pp. 150-2. 

2 It is sometimes possible to observe the 
process of transmuting a common phrase into 
more poetic language ; ¢.g. compare 7i vewrepov ; 
with S, OC 1507 ri 3’ éorw, & rai Aatou, véoprov, ad ; 
and the colloquial use of @@elpeoOa: els with E. 
Hip. 506 és 7000’ & gevyw viv dvatwihooua. 

3 This has some bearing on the style to be 
adopted in translating tragic dialogue. There 
are times when Jebb’s diction appears to be 





* Wilamowitz (on E, Her. 575) holds that the 
literary standard was different in Ionic, and 
refers to Hdt. IV 127 xdalew Aéyw as an example 
of a phrase colloquial in Attic but not in Ionic. 
This actually occurs in conversation, where it 
may well be intended as a colloquialism ; but 
there are certainly words used by Hdt. in serious 
narrative, but in Attic confined to colloquial 
contexts; ¢g. waxt’s ‘man of substance’ Hdt. 
v. 30, 77 etc., but in Attic only Ar. Eg. 1139, Pax 
839, Vesp. 287. 

5 Except for Eur., however, I have relied 
mainly on indexes. 

6 The use with verbs is an intermediate stage ; 
e.g. Pl. Crat. 3988 wé0ev, wyabé, exw; ‘Of course 
I can’t’. 


COLLOQUIAL EXPRESSIONS IN EURIPIDES. 


Tue language of Greek Tragedy can be considered as a whole by virtue of the 
characteristics which distinguish it from that of other branches of Greek 
literature, and the resemblance between the three tragedians in this respect is more 
noticeable than the differences. Still, if we compare Aeschylus and Euripides it is 
impossible not to feel a marked change of tone, in Aé£is as in didvow and 7On. As in 
E. the familiar legends are frequently set in a more everyday atmosphere and the 
characters cast in a less heroic mould, it is natural that the tone of the language 
should be lowered, partly by the frequent use of distinctively prosaic expressions 
and partly by the introduction of what appear to be colloquialisms. This change of 
tone in language was at once noted by Aristophanes and is referred to by Aristotle 
as an innovation of E.*’ On the other hand E.’s style presents a certain anomaly, 
since while deliberately securing a closer approximation to the language of prose and 
ordinary conversation he also shows a poetic and archaizing tendency in the use of 
Aeschylean and Homeric words and forms not found in Sophocles.? This may be 
due to a reluctance to depart too far from the poetic tradition of Greek tragedy, and 
possibly to a scholar’s interest in the language of Aeschylus and Homer, in a minor 
degree a foreshadowing of the learned archaism of the Alexandrian poets. 

A considerable number of examples of colloquial usage in E. have been collected 
in an article by C. Amati, Contributo alle Ricerche sull’ usa della Lingua familiare in 
Euripide (Studi Italiani di Filolog. Class. Vol. IX, pp. 125-48). The purpose of this 
paper is to suggest some additions to his list ; but something must first be said to 
define what is meant by ‘ colloquial’ words and expressions, and to indicate by what 
criterion they are distinguished. 

The category of the colloquial is intended to cover such words and phrases as 
might naturally be used in everyday conversation, but are avoided in distinctively 
poetic writing and in formal and dignified prose. It does not here include what may 
be called vulgarisms, 4.¢. words of a definitely non-literary character, with 
exclusively low and vulgar associations, or irregularities in forms. of words or in 
syntax. As might be expected, the colloquialisms found in Tragedy are not of a kind 
to contrast violently with the general tone of the language, and are sometimes used, 
presumably without any incongruity, in combination with words peculiar to tragic 
diction.* 

The best evidence for colloquial Greek in the fifth century is provided by 
Aristophanes and other writers of the Old Comedy (apart from lyric and paratragoedic 
passages). In Satyric plays also there is, to judge by the material available, a rather 
closer approximation to conversational language than in Tragedy, but on the whole 
they stand much nearer in style to Tragedy than to Comedy.°® 


1 Ran. 939-42; Rhet. Il ii 5. and the artificial, non-realistic balance and 
2 Numerous examples are collected in H. regularity of this conventional form of dialogue, 
Burkhardt, Die Archaismen des Euripides (Diss. used by E. to a greater extent than by Aeschylus 
Erlang. 1906); see also O. Krausse, De Eur. or Sophocles. 
Aeschyli instauratore (Diss. Jena 1905) and Kapff, 3 Such as the use of diminutives and of various 
Die poetische Sprache der griech. Tragikey (Cann- obscene or abusive expressions confined to 
stadt 1895). Comedy, and the irregularities of form which 
The epic-ionic form wer\wxayey put in the appear in vase inscriptions. 
mouth of E. in Thesm. 878 is perhaps an allusion 4 See below (17) and (19). 
to this tendency ; cf. E. Hel. 532. 5 See O. Lottich, De Sermone Vulgari A tticorum 
Compare the contrast between the colloquial maxime ex Aristophanis Fabulis cognoscendo (Halle, 
expressions often used by E. in stichomythia, 1881); F. Selvers De Mediae Comoediae Sermone 
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The Middle and New Comedy and the dialogues of Plato are also near enough 
in time to provide good evideuce, particularly in confirmation, though there is a 
possibility that a word might undergo some change of status between the fifth and 
fourth centuries.* I have also thought it worth while to refer occasionally to 
Herodas, certain Idylls of Theocritus and the Ptolemaic Papyri, since in spite of 
their later date and differences in dialect they have some value as confirmatory 
evidence. 

It is possible to obtain some idea of colloquial usage by comparing the language 
of these writers with that of Aeschylus and Sophocles, Thucydides and the Attic 
Orators. In Sophocles, however, the dialogue (esp. in stichomythia) is sometimes not 
far removed in general tone from ordinary conversation, and though as a general rule 
a certain level of poetic dignity is maintained,” colloquialisms are sometimes admitted, 
particularly in the speech of servants or messengers ;* so also in Aeschylus, but more 
rarely. Among the Orators some colloquial expressions are found in the lively and 
forcible style of Demosthenes, and more rarely in Aeschines, Lysias and Andocides. 
In Herodotus also, as might be expected from his general style and subject matter, 
there are instances of colloquialism, particularly in dialogue passages.* 

It must be admitted that in an attempt to realize the atmosphere, colloquial or 
otherwise, of a word in a foreign, and particularly a dead language, some degree of 
uncertainty is almost inevitable. Even in our own language the exact status of a 
word may not always be easy to define; something depends on context. Moreover 
the evidence for the usage of Greek authors is sometimes inadequate ; in Aeschylus 
and Sophocles the absence of certain words in the extant plays may possibly be acci- 
dental. But in spite of some uncertainty in results, investigation on these points is 
justified by their important bearing on any estimate of a writer's style. 

The following examples from Tragedy and Comedy are all, unless otherwise 
specified, from speech and dialogue passages. Satyric plays are referred to only to 
confirm the colloquial character of a word, and the Rhesus has not been iacluded 
among the plays of Euripides. References are to the Oxford Text, except Soph. 
Plays (Jebb), Frag. (Pearson), Eur. Frag. (Nauck), Com. Frag. (Kock), Menand. 
(Jensen). Where A. and S., Thuc. and the Orators are not mentioned it is implied 
that the usage discussed is not found in them; where examples from these authors 
are given they are intended to be complete.® 


CoLLoguiaL UsEs oF INTERROGATIVES. 
(1) wofev. ‘Of course not’: ‘Nonsense’. Used without a verb, and either 
confirming the same speaker’s negative statement or in answer to the words of the 
previous speaker.® 


(1909); A. Mancini, Ji Dvramma satirico greco rather too poetic intone: see on wddord ye below 
(Annali della R. Scuola Normale di Pisa, (14). 








Filosof. e Filolog., XI pp. 72-9); G. Guarini, 
La Lingua degli Ichneutae di Sofocle (Aegyptus VI 
PP. 313-29). 

1 It may be so with ¢.g. # ydp and ofra: see 
Denniston, The Greek Particles xxvii n. 1. For 
some examples of similar changes in English see 
L, Pearsall Smith, Words and Idioms, pp. 150-2. 

2 It is sometimes possible to observe the 
process of transmuting a common phrase into 
more poetic language ; ¢.g. compare ri vewrepov ; 
with S, OC 1507 ri 3° éorw, & wai Aatov, véoprov, ad ; 
and the colloquial use of @@elpecOa els with E. 
Hip. 506 és 7000’ 8 get-yw viv dvawijcoua. 

3 This has some bearing on the style to be 
adopted in translating tragic dialogue. There 
are times when Jebb’s diction appears to be 


ed 


* Wilamowitz (on E. Her. 575) holds that the 
literary standard was different in Ionic, and 
refers to Hdt. IV 127 cralew Aéyw 23 an example 
of a phrase colloquial in Attic but not in Ionic. 
This actually occurs in conversation, where it 
may well be intended as a colloquialism ; but 
there are certainly words used by Hdt. in serious 
narrative, but in Attic confined to colloquial 
contexts; ¢g. waxés ‘man of substance’ Hdt. 
Vv. 30, 77 etc., but in Attic only Ar. Eg. 1139, Pax 
839, Vesp. 287. 

& Except for Eur., however, I have relied 
mainly on indexes. 

6 The use with verbs is an intermediate stage ; 
e.g. Pl. Crat, 3988 wider, wyabé, exw; ‘Of course 
I can't’. 
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E. El. 656 HA. fe xAvovea Adxid pov voojpara, Ip, roGev; ri § airy cot pédew 
doxeis, Texvov ; SO Andr. 82, and (confirming a neg. statement) Alc. 780 ofua: pév ov- 
roGev yap; Hee. 613, Ph. 1620. 

Ar. Ran. 1455 riot xpiyrat; morepa trois xpynorois; Ar. ridev; pret xaxiora. Vesp. 
1144, Ecc. 389, 976, fr. 655. Dem. xviii 47 GAA’ ovx éore ravra> réGev; roddXod ye xal 
det, Ibid. 140, xix 30, xxiv 157, 195. Aeschines i 109. Pl. Symp. 172c, Lys. 211C¢, 
Gorg. 471D, Hipp. ma, 285E. 


(2) ri followed by repetition of the words of the previous speaker or of the 
speaker’s own words, expressing surprise or impatience, 

E. Alc. 807 Hp. (aor. . . Ge. ri (ow; ov drow Oa trav Sdpots Kaxd; fr. 300 olfpo, ri 
§ ofpot; Ovnra roc werdvOapev. IA 460 and perhaps Jon 286, accepting Hermann’s 
correction rig, Ti tia; pnror’ dpedov og’ ideiv. Bac. 1177 (lyr.) KrOarpov . . . Xo. ri 
K. ; is different, ‘ What (about) C. ?’ and the text is not certain. Ar. Ran.649. Diph, 
fr. 96. Men. Sam. 106, 159, Her. 44, Gorg, 28. 

Cf. Ter. Heaut. Tim. 317 Sy. At entm, Clit. Quid ‘enim’? ‘Oh, but...’ 
‘What do you mean “but” ?’ Plaut. Rud. 736, Trin. 1080, Amph, 1021, 


(3) ri 8€ used elliptically (a) with «i c. opt. to suggest a course of action (formally 
a question about its result), (b) with mv c. subj. to question the result of (generally) 
another’s action, ? and (c) «? c. indic. in the same sense. 

E. (a) Hel. 1043 dépe, ri 5 ef xpupOeis dopors xravowy’ dvaxta; IT 1024, Ph. 732, 
Andy, 845 (GAX’ ei); (b) Heracl. 1020 ri & qv Oavy re wai rode riOdipeba ; cf. Hel. 833 
pep’ jv Se... pay amrodeEnrac . . .; (c) Jom 357 Ti 8 ct... vev DoiBos exrpedes ; 

Similarly S. Ph.* 1405 ri ydp, éav wopOact . . .; 

Ar. (a) Nub. 769, 154, 1083, Lys. 307, 339, Dhesm. 773. (b) Nub. 1445, Pax 140, 
Av, 1655, Lys. 157, 366, Ecc. 1023 ; in Nub. 351 7 ydp is used with the full apodosis 
afterwards expressed, ri yap Hv xaridwou Lipwva, ti Spwory* ; cf. also Ecc. 779-803, 862-4 
Rv 88 pm Kopiowor ti et sim. ‘ And suppose they don’t..., what then?’ (c) Eupol. /r. 
46 ri Snr’ dv, «i py 7d oxagiov avTy mapiy ; 

Also in prose: Dem. xxxix 18 (ri & <i). 
(ri ody <i). 

(4) ré 8€ used elliptically (a) in the sense ‘Well’: ‘And what of that?’ See 
Denniston, of. cit., p. 175 iv (6), where he cites E. Hec. 1256 dAyeis ri 8 5 7 pe wards 
ovx dAyeiv Soxeis ; and Or. 672, 1326; add Bac. 654 ri 8 ; ovdx imepBaivover xai rein 
Geoi ; (b) as a formula of transition. ‘Mainly a prose use’ Denniston, loc, c#t., iv (b) 
citing E. IT 563 ri 5€; eghayeions Ovyarpos ore tis Adyos; Ph, 1078, Or. 672, 1326: 
Ar. Pi, 173: 10 exx. from Pl., 2 from Dem. and 1 from Andoc. In S. Ph. 421 the 
text is uncertain. 

The distribution of instances and the frequency of similar elliptical expressions 
in colloquial language suggest that both uses may have a colloquial flavour. 


(5) ré ov c. aor. indic. in impatient questions, equivalent to an imperative or an 
exhortation. 


1 Codd. rug rig: ws wior’.... In C.R._ distinguish the uses of the moods on general 
Sept. 1936 p. 116 J. D. Denniston gives fresh _ principles. 
reason for supposing that ws is corrupt, and was % In this play S. approaches nearest to E. in 
inserted at some stage to mend the metre. His more realistic treatment of his subject and more 
suggestion riug yy’ & reg is perhaps less likely conversational language. See Jebb, Intr. xli, 
than H.’s; the explanation of the corruption is and for colloquialisms see his notes on 327 (ed ‘ye, 
a little less simple and the outspoken nature of _ the only instance in Tragedy), 577, 1049, and add 
the following wish suits something stronger than 234 (rd xal AaBeiv), 291, 295, 442 (iter. dy c. past 
the equivocal expression. After a sudden out-  ind.), 762 (Bother AdBwyar), 1006 (under Vysés), 1233 
burst, roused by the irony of ryzg, Creusa re- (08 ri wov), 1229 (rdv rotor). 
covers her calm in v. 288, 4 It is less likely that the first ri merely 
2 But the distinction is not in practice anticipates the second. 
invariable ; nor is it easy, here as elsewhere, to 


Pl. Theaet. 196p (ri ei), X. Symp. ui 3 
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E. Heracl. 805 ri trivie yaiav ovx cidcapev ; (But if Heath, followed by Murray 
and Pearson, is right in marking a lacuna of several lines after v. 805, the exact sense 
and construction connot be regarded as certain.) 

A. Pr.) 747 ri Sir’ epoi Cav Képdos GAX’ ovk Ev Taxer Epp’ epavtnv...; S. OT. 1002 
(messenger) ri Snr’ éyw ovw .. . eLeAvoapny ; 

Ar. Vesp. 213, Lys. 181, 906, fy. 466. Pherecr. 59. 

Pl. Ph. 86D, Symp. 1738, Prot. 317D, 310a, Soph. 2518, Gorg. 503B, 5098, 
X. Cyr. I1 i 4, 1Viz2, Mem. III xi 15, Heer. i 3. 

Herodas vii 78. 

(6) te yap rdw; expressing assent under some form of compulsion. ‘ What is 
to become of me (if I don’t) ?’ and so ‘ How can | help it ?’ 

E. Suppl. 257 orépyew avayxn: ti yap maOw ; Hec. 614, Ph. 895. Cf. Pearson on 
Ph. 894; but Andy, 513 (lyr.) apor, po, ti waOw; and Tro. 792 (lyr.) are rather 
different: merely ‘ What is to become of me ?’ 

Ar. Av. 1432, Lys. 884, Ecc. 860. Men. Sam. 259, Ph. 1b, 8 ‘otrw roa’, [dnoir, 
mow S€ tlovro: Ti yap av tis waBoe ; 

Pl. Euthyd. 3028 apodoynxa’ ti yap waGw ; Hdt. iv 118, 11 té yap md Owper ; 

(7) ri wdoyes ; ‘ What are you about ?? The verb rdcyew, though strictly passive 
in sense, seems in this phrase to have by implication the force of ri raOav rovro roceis ; 

E. Hec, 1127 otros, ri rdcyes ; Jon 437 vovbernréos S€ por PoiPos, ri racyet: 
rapBevovs Bia yayav mpodidwar; (representing the direct & ®., ri mdvyes;) Hip. 340 
rexvov, Ti macyxes ; Cf. also Jon 1385 Kaito. ti rdoxw ; Med. 1049. 

Ar. Vesp. 1 obros, ri racyxes; SAN. pvdAakny xaradiew Siddoxopar. Av. 1044, 
Lys. 880. Carm, Pop. 43 (Diehl)’Q ri récyes ; oy tpodas app’, ixeredo. 

(8) Repetition of interrogative word before the reply. Of this idiom, character- 
istic of Comedy, there are no certain examples in E., but the following passages may 
be so taken. 

In Alc. 1119 the vulgate (after Monk) has Hp. éyes; Ad. éxw. Ho. vai, ow(e vor, 
kai rov Ards . . .. but elsewhere vai seems to be used either in answer to a question 
(‘yes ') or opposing a negative statement or attitude (almost =‘ nay’), and Murray’s 
punctuation is an improvement: Hp. ¢yes; Ad. éxyw; val, Hp. ope vey cai... .2 In 
Jom 958 the vulgate has Ila. xai ras év dvtpy raida adv Auweiv érAns; Kop. was 8'*; 
oiKTpa roAAG oropatos éxBadovc’ érn. Murray, however, prints with no stop after 
mas 8 or éry, and assumes that interruption by the next speaker (in stichomythia) 
prevents the completion of the sentence. In similar repetitions in Ar. the indirect 
interrogative is generally used, but the direct interrogative is also repeated, as in Ran. 
1424, Av. 1234, Eccl. 761. 

In A. Ch. 766 Xo. ris obv xeAeder viv poreiv érradpévov; Tp. i ras; Aé€y’ adOs, ws 
pidw cadérrepov, the addition of 4 makes some difference, but here too a slight touch 
of colloquialism or garrulity may be intended, in keeping with the general style of 
speech given to the nurse. 


(9) motos with the article. 
E. Ph. 707 ra rota ravra; tbid. 1704 6 Totos ; 


A. Pr. 249; S. Ph. 1229, El. 671, OT 120, 291, OC 893, T7. 78. 


1 For the linguistic peculiarities which dis- writer. 

tinguish this play from the other extant plays of 2 Said ‘ ad eum quem stulte aut temere aut perperam 
A., and are often reminiscent of Sophoclean and  agentem aliquid viderent’, Cobet, Misc Crit. p. 150. 
later usage, see W. Schmid, Untersuchungen zum 3 Or possibly, keeping the traditional divisions, 
Gefesselten Prometheus, pp. 68-77. These peculiari- emend to xal cyfé vwy . . . (xal and vai are not 
ties, however, might well prove to be less infrequently confused). 

numerous if more evidence for Aeschylean usage 4 We should not expect 3¢ with a repeated 
were available, and in the circumstances hardly question word, and there is some doubt about 


justify the ascription of the Py. to some other the MS reading; see Murray’s crit. note. 
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Ar. Ach. 418, 963, Nub. 1270, Ecc. 646. Timocl. 12.4. Alex. 9. 3. 

Pl. ¢.g. Phaedr. 2774, 2794, Rep. 550C; more than fifteen other examples are 
cited in Ast. X., e.g. Oec. 10. 1. Also, in indirect question, Dem. xviii. 64. 

Cf. rd ri; in Comedy, ¢g. Ar. Nub. 775, Pax 696, Av. 1039, Pl. go2, and ra ri; 
Ar. Pax 693. 


COLLOQUIALISMS IN SYNTAX. 


(10) av with imperf. (more rarely aor.) indic. in iterative sense. 

E. Ph. 401 roré pév éx’ tpap elxov, eit’ ovx efyov Gv. (Valckenaer corrects to ai, 
which may possibly be right owing to the frequent confusion of adv and at. K.-G. 
cite E. Ino fr. 13 eirep av tpody Sopos rapyv, but this seems to be a not very probable 
correction of yuvaixas, eirep tpody Sduors tapnv (Nauck 406, 3). 

S. Ph. 291-5(3), 442, 701 (lyr.). 

Ar. very common, about 50 exx. 

Also in prose. Hdt. 14 exx., incl. 5 with imperf. in -cxov; Hippocr. II 182, 1 
(Kuhlewein) ; Thuc. vii 71 (vi 2 4 is past potential); Dem. xviii 219, ix 48 (dva- 
xopety av repr. direct avexwpovv dv); Lys. vii 12. Isocr. vi 52 (cited by Jebb on S. 
Ph. 291) 0rd rdvtwv av wpodoyeiro is probably potential: ‘everyone would have 
admitted’. Pl. Ap. 22 13; Xen. ca. 12exx. There are no certain examples of this 
construction in subordinate clauses in the classical period; in the Koine it almost 
ceases to be used in principal sentences, but is common in subordinate clauses 
(Blass-Debrunner, Neutest. Gramm. § 367). 

This usage is perhaps Ionic in origin, and in Attic at any rate seems to have a 
colloquial flavour. For lists of examples and some discussion of origin see Seaton 
in C.R. III pp. 343-5, and for more detailed treatment, especially of the relation 
between classical and post-classical usage, see A. Debrunner, Das hellenistische Neben- 
satzitevativpritenitum mit av, Glotta XI pp. 1-28. 


(11) av c. opt. (potential) referring to present time. 

This use seems to be distinct from the Homeric optative referring to present 
or past in unfulfilled conditions, and to be derived from the ordinary potential opt. 
referring to the future. To say that something would, on investigation, turn out to 
be true, is equivalent to saying that it is true now or was true in the past. The use 
of a tentative form of expression to denote what is not regarded as open to doubt is 
characteristic of Attic meiosis,? and can be paralleled in colloquial English.’ It is 
doubtful how far this idiom can be regarded as colloquial in the fifth century ; it 
occurs twice in S. where a colloquial expression would not be expected. In the 
fourth century, however, it certainly seems to be conversational in tone, and is found 
again in Papyri. : 

E. Hel. g1 tAnpwv av eins ‘You must be unhappy’; sid. 834, 1287, Heracl. 212, 
Hip. 349; also in questious, Jon 543 mas dv odv einv ods; ‘How then can I be your 
(son)?? Hel. 467, Andry. 1165, JA 843. So in Heracl. 282 with a protasis expressed 
parny yap nBnv bbe y’ ~~ KextypeOa . . . pa) TE TYswporvpevor.* 

S. Aj. 186 7x0 yap dv Oeia vooos* ‘some heaven-sent madness must have come’; 
OT 1182 ra raver’ av éjxor capy. Jebb takes jxo: dv as referring to the future: ‘ Yea, 
when the gods send madness it must come’; but it seems more likely that both 
passages alike refer to the present. Also in questions, El. 1450 row dyr’ av «lev ot 
fevor; thid. 1372. 


than assert ; cf. K.-G. I pp. 232-3. 
3? E.g. on hearing a description, ‘ That will 


1 So Stahl, Syntax dev griech. Verb. I p. 305, 
‘Es scheint also diese Gebrauch zuerst in der 
U mgangssprache aufgekommen zu sein’, (would) be so-and-so’. 

2 Several passages in Hdt., ¢.g. i 2 efnoay 3’ av * Suppl. 764 pains dv, el raped’ 81’ tyydra vexpovs 
oiro: Kpares, are probably to be explained on _ is different and may be an echo of the Homeric 
similar lines, but generally seem to suggest rather gains dv. 
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Ar. (in questions) Th. 847, Vesp. 348, fr. 149, 8; Men. Epsir. 172 ov« dv dcayvoiny ‘1 
can’t tell which’; K. 53 «ai ri wor’ dv ein; Pl. v. common, e.g. Euthyphro 13D, 14C, 
Euthyd. 302p, Symp. 1758, Rep. 444D; X., e.g. Mem. III v 7. So in Papyri, e.g. ov 
yap av eideins ‘You wouldn’t know’; ot Geoi parwr’ dv cidenoav (Mayser, of. cit., 
p. 291). 

(12) The genitive in exclamations. 7 

The causal gen. with adjectives (rAjpwv od roAuns) and with exclamations (¢ev 
rhs avoias) is an Attic usage, appearing first in A. and found not infrequently in A., 
S.,and E. as well as in Ar. (K.-G. I p. 389); but the gen. alone in exclamations, or 
preceded by an invocation, is confined to E. and such works as comedy, prose 
dialogue and the conversational Jd XV _— [heocr. 

E. Bac. 263 ris SvoceBeias* Med. 1 ‘AAG THs éuns Kaxns, Td Kal mpoerOur.. . . 
IA 327 © Beoi, ons dvauryxvvrov ppevos. 

Ar. Nub. 818 rijs pwpias, td Ala vopifey dvta tyAckovrovi. Ecc. 787 Tis pwpias, Td 
pdt... . Ach. 87 trav dAafovevpdtwv. Eq. 144 & Ilooedov ris téxvns. Av. 61, Nub. 
153 etc.; Alex. 144 rov raAaurwpov mafovs. Men. Epitr. 154, 504, 667, P. 685 @ 
Geo, Secvod rdBovs. Theocr. XV 75 xpyotd xypxtippovos dvipds. X. Cyr. II ii 3 ris 
rixns, Td éue KANOevTa Sedpo Tuxeiv. Pl. Rep. 509c*AmoAAov, Edn, Sapovias irepBorjs. 

(13) The infinitive in exclamations. 

This use of the infin. without the article appears first in A. Eum. 837 (lyr.), 
Ag. 1662. It is generally used to express indignation, and is perhaps emotional and 
dramatic rather than purely colloquial. Other exx. are S. Aj. 410, Ichn. 74; Ar. 
Vesp. 835; Dem. xxi 209. 

The articular infin., however, does not occur in Tragedy in this sense except in 
E, and S. Ph. 214; this may be accidental, but its frequency in Ar. suggests that it 
may have been regarded as colloquial in tone. E. Alc. 832 aAAa cov 7d py ppdoat. 
Med. 1052, fr. 442. Ar. Nub. 268, 819, Av. 5, Ran. 741, and perhaps 530, Ecc. 787, 
Pl. 593. Pl. Symp. 177¢ ;? X. Cyr. II ii 3. 

(14) wept c. acc. E.’s more frequent use of prepositions, as compared with A. 
and S., and his more frequent use of the acc. with prepositions® are relevant rather 
to the consideration of the prosaic than the colloquial element in his language. But 
the use of zrepi c. acc. in the sense ‘ belonging to’ or ‘attached to’, almost equivalent 
to a genitive, may have been a popular one. There are a few examples of similar 
uses of xara c. acc. in Hdt. and Thuc., but these prepositional periphrases, esp. with 
mepi c. acc., become much more common in the fourth century, particularly in Pl. 
and Arist., and are common in Papyri (Mayser, op. cit., pp. 10-13). 

So E. Tyo. 426 of wepi rupdvvovs kai méAecs trnpérar ‘ the servants of tyrants and 
cities’. Cf. Eupol. 159 émedav xatidw tw’ avdpa 7Aicov, rAovrovvra 8, evOis repi 
rovrov eiui. In Ar. Thesm. 1188 «lév, xadz) Td oxyjpa wept Td récrsov the prepositional 
phrase is perhaps equivalent to rov rogriov, 


ADVERBS AND ADVERBIAL PHRASES. 


(15) padwrra standing alone, in assent to a request or in answer to a question. 


‘Certainly’: ‘Of course’. 
E. Tr. 62 cvvOeAjoes dv éya mpagac GérAw; Ilo. padurr’: drap 8) Kai 7d adv Gedw 
pabeiv. Med. 677, 944, Hec. 989, 1004, Heracl. 641, 793, Hel. 851 paAwra ye (answer- 


den griech. Praépp., Il pp. 76 ff. 

4 On the periphrastic uses of wepi and «ard see 
G. Rudberg, Ad usum circumscribentem pracp. 
Graccarum adnotationes, Eranos xix pp. 173 ff. 
(mainly on post-classical usage), and C.Q, xxx 
(1936) pp. 212-15. 


1 Eq. 414 is doubtful, and H. Richards’ éxrpa- 
gels Rv (C.R. xvii p. 143) may well be right. 

2 In Ph. gg, cited by Stahl (op. cit. II 673), 
75 uh StekéoOa: should probably be taken as an 
instance of anacoluthon. 

* See T. Mommsen, Bettrdge zu der Lehre von 
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ing himself), 1415, Or. 235, Bac. 812. Similarly jure Hec. 997, Hel. 1428, Or, 846, 
1108; cf. Cy. 124, 220. 

S. OT 1044 (messenger), 1173 (servant), El. 386; pddAuwrd ye OT 994, Tr. 609; 
padiora ravrwv El, 665. In Tr. 609 Jebb’s ‘ Yea, even so’ is probably too poetic in 
tone; it certainly would be for paAwra ye in Ar. Similarly jxwra Ph. 522, OT 623, 
Tr. 319, El. 82, 800, yxcora ye OT 1386 (answering himself). 

Ar. Nub. 672, Pax 834, Pl. 827, Ecc. 1128; padwora ye Nub. 253, Ran. 125 
fr. 149, 7; paduwra rdvrwv Av. 1531, Ecc. 768. Men. Epitr. 337. 

Pl., e.g. Prot. 3118, Gorg. 477C, and (pdAwra wavtwv) Phaedy. 262c, Phil. 110, 
Rep. 468k. 

Cf. the frequent use of maxime in the same sense in Plaut. and Ter.; and for 
padurra ‘yes’ in modern Greek see Thumb, Handbk. of the Modern Greek Vernacular 


§ 283. 


(16) xadds (sc. €xee or A€yers) expressing approval. ‘Good!’ 

E. Her. 598 Hp. aor’ éx rpovoias xpiduos eionjAOov xOdva. Ap. xadds. Ton 417, 
Or. 1216; cf. Cy. 583 xdAAuora, 

(In S. El, 1340 €xee is supplied from ras odv €xee in the previous line.) 

Ar. Vesp. 785, Nub. 848 xadas ye, Eq. 23 mdvy xados, Alex. fr. 230. Men. 
Epstr. 76, 137, Peric. 240 mavy xados. 

Pl. Soph. 227¢. ravrwy xéAXwrra, Dem. xx 160, xxxix 14. 


(17) xad@s éXe£as as a formula of polite refusal. 

E. Alc. (stichomythia) xadas éAe~as+ 4) yvv7 8 dreAGerw. Perhaps Heracl. 726; 
the servant strongly urges Iolaus to put on his armour, and then offers, if I. hesitates 
to carry so heavy a weight, to carry it for him till they are on the battlefield; in the 
reply xadws éAcas+ GAA’ enol mpdxep’ Exwv Tevxn Kdme(e . . . the first words are a 
formula of thanks, and perhaps of refusal, referring to the servant’s first suggestion. 

Cf. Ar. Ran, 888 xadas ‘ No, thanks’. (The addition of the verb of saying in E. 
makes the phrase a little more formal.) Similarly Ran. 508 xdéAAwt’ érawwa,' 
512 wavy Kalas. 


(18) «d (xaA@s) rovety with participle. 

E. Med. 472 «3 & éroinoas poddv: éyw te yap . . . KovdicPjoopar . . . ‘But Iam 
glad you came’. JA 642 xaip’: ed Sé p’ dyayav mpds ao” éroinoas, rarep, ‘Thank you 
for bringing me... .’ 

This phrase does not seem to be as purely colloquial as «3 ye (xadws) od rowy,? 
and may be sufficiently neutral in tone to suit either trivial conversation or more 
serious speech. It is, however, at least reminiscent of conversational usage and does 
not appear elsewhere in Tragedy. 

Cf. e.g. Hdt. v 24 eb éroinoas amixopevos. Pl, Phaed. 60c «bd y’ éroinoas avapvycas 
pe. X. Cyr. Liv 13 xadds éroinoas rpoerav ‘Thank you for the warning’.* In the 
Papyri the future of rouiv is often so used as a formula of politeness, ¢g. xaos 
ronoes davTiAapBavopevos (PSI iv 361, 21) and, in parataxis, «d rouwjoys ypayov 
(BGU 601, g).* 


(19) xaAws used ironically. 
E. Med. 504 xadds y’ dv obv Sé£aevrd p’ oixors Sv tatépa xaréxtavoy. Ibid. 588 xaos 


y’ Gv, olvar, rpd’ Urnpérers Adyy. 


3 Cf. the almost purely adverbial use in 
Dem. xxiii 143 rodro dé. . . eb wolovy, ob cuvéBy 


t On éraweiv so used in E. see Amati p. 142, 
and Wilam. on Her, 1235. 

2 Esp. with uodeivy, which is poetic except for ‘fortunately’. 
16 exx. in Ar., all in lyrics, parody, or dialect 4 See Mayser, Grammatik d. griech. Pap. aus der 
speech ; for evidence of its Doric origin see  Ptolemderzeit, II p. 174. 
Gautier, La Langue de Xénophon, p. 30. 
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S. OT 1008 (messenger) & rai, xadds ef SHdros ovx cidds ri Spas. Perhaps also 
Ant, 18 98 xadas. 

Jebb (on OT 1008) compares Lat. pulchre, belle, and quotes Alciphron Ep. i 36 
rewnow Td kaddv, and Ael. Ep. 2 eréxoye 75 oxédos wavy xpnoras. Cf. also E. Cy. 631 
Sudrvpos 8 éoriv xadws: Ar. Eg. 344 tdouv A€yerv. Kadds y’ av odv ov rpaypa rporrerdy 
go... petaxepioao: Pl. Rep. 5068 Odros, Fv 8 eye, avyp, xadds FoOa wai rddau 
katapavns Ste Gor ovK aroxpyoo. Dem. ix 65 xadjv y’ of roAAol viv ameAndacw xdpuv, 
Ors Tois Pidimmov pidros ewrerpefav avrovs, I[hid. 66 xadas ’OAvvOiwv édeivaro. . . . 

(20) «ts xaddv, €v xad@ (perh. sc. xpovov, but the phrase may well be used 
without any clear consciousness of ellipse). 

E. Her. 728 és xaXdév oreixec* (‘ familiare redeweise’ Wilam. ad /oc.). 

S. OT 78 ard’ és xaddv ov 7’ elas. 

Pl. Symp. 1748 «ts xaAdv jxecs. So Meno 898 «is xaddv ‘opportune, ut sescenties’ 
Sialbaum ad loc. X., ¢.g. Symp. i 4 «eis kadov y’ tpiv auvretiynxa. Men. Sam. 68 «is 
kadov ye TovTrovi mapov@’ dpw. 

E. IA 1106 & xadw o” é£w Sopwv nipnxa. Heracl, 971 ovKxovv €r’ eorw & Kady 
dovvat Sixnv; Or. 579 mpds Gewv, ev ov Karo pév euvinoOnv Oewv. 

S. El. 384 viv yap év carp dpoveiv. 

Ar. (of place, not time) Thesm. 292 wov mov xadifoy’ év Kad, tov pyropwy iv’ 
efaxovw; So Theocr. XV 73 Odpra, yivar: ev kad eipés, X. Hell. LV iii 5 vopioavres 
ovk é€v KaA@ elvat . . . immopuayeiv. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


(21) Aéyew re ‘talk sense’, A€yecy ovder ‘ talk nonsense’. 

E. Her. 279 jv ti vor Soxa Atyav. Bac. 479 rovr’ ad wapwyxéerevoas ed xovdev éywv. 
Not ‘saying nothing’; D. has replied to the question, but provided no rational 
explanation. 

S. OT 1475 A€yw 1; ‘Am I right ?’ (Jebb). 

Very common in Ar, and Pl, e.g. Ar. Vesp. 75, 649, Eq. 334; Pl. Crat. 4044 
kwduvevecs Te A€yew etc. Antiph. 194, 6 ovx of8’ ore A€yecs* ovdev AEyers yap. 


(22) odv épyov (a) with infin., () standing alone. 

E. (a) IT 1079, Ph. 444; (b) El. 668, Hel. 830, 1288, Bac. 849. 

A. Pr. 635 wov épyov . . . vroupyjoa. S. Ph. 15 ép. o. vrnpereiv. 

Ar. (a) Nub. 1345, 1397, 1494, Ran. 589, Ecc. 514; (b) Av. 862, Lys. 381, 
Thesm, 1208. Crat. 108. 


(23) Hv as interjection. 

E. Her. 867 jv idov, xai 5) rwdooe, .. . 

Ar. Pax 327 qv idov, xai 5) wéeravpa, . .. So also (jv idov) Ran. 1390, and (nv) 
Eq. 26, Pl. 25; Men. Epstr. 174, S. 90, 98. Herodas i 4 jv idov. Cf. en in Latin 
Comedy. In Theocr., Callim. and the Anthol. nv coalesces with the verb of seeing 
to form nvide 

(24) «dev? as interjection. 

(2) ‘Well’: ‘All right’. In answer to a command or request. 

E. Ph. 849 wédas . . . Lwppioa: cdv roda, Te. elév, rapecper. 

A. Ch. 657 Op. ris éviov, & wai, rai, par’ adOis, év Sopors; Orn. elev, axovw. 

’ It may be assumed that the combination of in prose, was so common in tragic dialogue that 
és xadév and ereixe» produced no impression of in that context it would seem to be the normal 
incongruity. «xadés, though here and elsewhere word and not especially poetic in tone. 
used in colloquial phrases, is also, of course, 2 For the form see L. and S.s.v. ; and on form 
common in quite different contexts, and does not and meaning, esp. as discussed in ancient gram- 


in itself strike a note of triviality; and on the marians, see Ublig in Rhein. Mus. xix pp. 33 ff. 
other hand orelxe» (like wodeiv), though not used 
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Ar. Pax 661 elév, axovw ‘ All right, I hear you,’ 

This use is certainly colloquial in tone. 

(b) To mark a transition. ‘ Well, so much for that’: ‘ Well, now’.! This use is 
very common in E., Ar. and Pl. and is probably in the main colloquial, though it also 
occurs in A. Ch. 719 (lyr.), Eum. 244. 

E. (at the beginning of a speech) El. 595, 907, Her. 451, 1214, IT 467; (in the 
middle of a speech) Tvo. 945, 998, Her. 1358, Hec. 313, Ph. 1615, IA 454, 1185, 
Med. 386; (in conversation) El. 959, JT 342, Hel. 761; (in stichomythia) E/. 618, 
Or. 774, Jon 275. 

S. El. 524, Aj. 101, OC 477, 1310, Ph. 1308. Neophr. Med. fy. 2, 1. 

Ar. Eq. 1078, 1237, Nub. 176, 1075, Pax 877, 1284, Thesm. 407, 1188, Ran. 607. 
Eupol. 351, 5. Men. Perse. 144, Ph. 48. 

Pl. very common; see Ast s.v. for over forty instances, some with different 
shades of meaning, ¢.g. with the force of ‘ Really?’ e.g. Rep. 350E éya S€ wor, dorep 
Tais ypavoi tais Tovs pvOous Acyovats, elev Epo Kai KaTavevooma Kai avavevoopat. Cf. Ar. 
Pax 1284. 

In the Orators apparently confined to Antiphon iv 8 3, v 58 and about five 
passages in Dem. 


(25) ayxovy strangling, as refuge of despair. 

E. Heracl. 244 ovx €AevOépar oixetv Soxjow yaiav, ’Apyeiwy § dxvp ixéras mpodovvat: 
kai Ta5’ dyxovns wéAas is perhaps a modification of acolloquial use of dyyévn.2? S. OT 1374 
Epya xpeiooov’ ayxovns is similar. (Jebb’s version is ‘ such sins as strangling could not 
punish’; but the sense is rather that hanging himself would provide no escape from 
remorse. In answer to the view of the Chorus that he were better dead he has just 
replied ‘ No, for had I sight I know not with what eyes I could have looked on my 
father when I came to the place of the dead’.) Pearson (on Hevacl. 244) compares 
Ar. Ach, 125 tavra S97’ ov dyxévn; and Aesch. ii 38 when Philip refused to speak to 
Dem. rovto 8’ Fv dpa ayxéovn kai Avrn tovTy. Cf. also Luc. Tém. c. 45 ayxovn yap av 7d 
Tpaypa yévorro avrois. In these passages, by colloquial exaggeration, ayxévy, like 
crux in Latin Comedy, denotes ‘trouble’ or ‘torment’. Cf. the use (in a different 
sense) of ‘a hanging matter’. 


(26) xpypa in various uses. 

(a) In periphrastic expressions, ¢.g. E. Andr. 181 érip@ovdv ro: xphya Ondeias 
gpevos. Amati (p. 132) refers to this use, and cites three other passages from E. 
Andy. 957, Ph. 198, Suppl. 953° (wrongly including also Andr. 727, Or. 70, for which 
see below), S. fr. 401 and eleven passages in Ar, Cf. also Telecl. fr. 1, 15, of 
5’ avOpwrot rioves toav Tore Kat peya xpypa yeydvrwv, Pl. Rep, 567E paxdpiv Aé€yes 
tupdavvov xpypa, Theaet. 2098. . Hdt. vii 188. 

(b) Added where the neuter adj. might have been used alone. E. Andr. 727 
dvewpévov Te xpnua mperBurwv yevos, Or. 70, fr. 97, 319, 4, 340; perhaps also Bac, 1152 
(xpqpa P et Chr. Pat.). 

Ar. Lys. 677 immuxwtarov ydp éote xpnpa Karoxov yuvy, Agath. fr. 3, 2, Pl. Com. 
fr. 98; Hat. iii 53 rupavvis xpyya opadepoy, PL., ¢.g. lot 534B xovpov yap xpypa rounrys ; 
Theocr. XV 83, 145. 

Cf. the use of ri xpyua, with verb expressed or supplied from the previous line, 
found in A. (4, ¢.g. Ch. 10 ti xpjpa Aevoow; and S. (5); fairly common in E., also 
without verb, esp. in the frequent <a, ri yxpypa; eg. Or. 277, 1573, Hip. 905. Ti 


L ovyxardbecis pev Tar eipnudvwy, svvagh Se wpis Andy. 811, Tro. tor. 
ra wéddovra, Timaeus, Lex. Plat. p. 94. 3 To these Her. 714 must be added, if Murray’s 
2 For a purely poetic variation cf. E. Al. 229 reading is accepted: ri xpiua dd&ys; rod 35° Exers 
(lyr.) xal whéov } Bpdxy Sépnr obpavig weddocar. For rexpripror ; 
other references to suicide by hanging see E. 
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xenpa; ‘Why? (=r) occurs in E. Her, 1179 ri xpiyd pe... éxddeoas; Ak. 512, 
El. 831, Hec. 977 and Cy. 669, but apparently not elsewhere. 

(c) Used rather vaguely fox ‘ the situation’: ‘the state of affairs’. 

E. El. 606 eipnya yap ro xpipa yiyveras rd8e, xowg peraryeiv. . 

S. Ph, 1265 xaxdv 7d xpiua, Tr. 1136 day 7d XPnH’, Npapre xpnora pwpévn * The 
whole thing is, ...’ Cf. Ichn. 44, 136, 365. 

Ar. Vesp. 799 dpa 73 xpiya, Lys. 660 xdwiSdoew por Soxet rd xpypa padrrov, Pax 38, 
Ran. 795. Hdt. iv 150 és dgavés ypqua drooréAAew drosxiay, 

mpaypa is similarly used in S. (ag. Ph. 789 éxere rd xphua), E. (LA 7d mpaypa 
8 dropws <ixe), Hdt. (e.g. i 206), Dem. (e.g. xxi 111). 

P, T. STEVENs. 
UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 














THE METAPHORICAL VOCABULARY OF DIONYSIUS 
OF HALICARNASSUS.: 


THE method of approach to detailed criticism of prose-writers and poets adopted 


by Dionysius is in a ‘arge measure comparative. 


The procedure of comparison is 


threefold: firstly, the bringing together of passages from authors to elicit points of 
resemblance or of difference between their styles ;? secondly, the assumption of the 
existence of common critical standards for all works of art, whether literature, paint- 
ing, or sculpture ;* thirdly, the use of metaphor and simile to illustrate matters of 
criticism which need the assistance of some visual or mental image to make clear the 
exact meaning of the point of criticism. The metaphorical vocabulary is the richer 
for the greater preoccupation of Dionysius with aesthetic appreciation than with 
philosophical analysis ; and any seeming differences in technical vocabulary are 
compensated by the freedom with which his vocabulary in general draws on the 


Greek of his own and earlier times.‘ 


The following list gives some of the more 


interesting metaphorical expressions used in the rhetorical works, with notes on their 
meaning and, in some cases, with illustrations of the use of the same or similar terms 


in other Greek critics and in the volumes of scholia.® 


References to the text of 


Dionysius are not given except in usages not adequately treated by Liddell and 


Scott: 
aBacavicros of untortured language. 


In de Imit. p. 207 U.R., in the compari- 


sion of Herodotus and Thucydides, the text is printed ndovy dé kai wecPot Kai yapirs Kai 


| References throughout are to the two volumes 
of the Teubner edition of the Opuscula by Usener 
and Radermacher. 

2 Cf. de Dem. 33 p. 202 ‘for I knew that it is 
impossible to obtain a clear conception of the 
true character of anything by a mere examina- 
tion of the object itself’. 

3 For the analogy of the arts in Dionysius, see 
de Isocr. 3 p. 59, de Isatco 4 p. 96, de Dem. 41 
p. 220, de Din. 7 p. 307, C.V. 21 p. 95, and 
especially C.V. 25 pp. 132 f. and de Dem. 51 
pp. 240 ff. Music (¢.g. de Dem. 22 pp. 176 f.,, 
40 p. 216, C.V. 11 p. 40), and the ‘useful’ arts 
(e.g.C.V. 2p. 8, 6 p. 28, 21 p. 96) alse play their 
part among analogies, as also do gymnastic, the 
human body, and the world of nature. 

 Goetzeler, Animadversiones in Dionysti Hali- 
carnassensis Antiquitates Romanas, listed 101 words 
found only in the historical writings of Dionysius ; 
this number can now be reduced to 92; delete 
dviépwois, povoyywuwry, wepifwudriop, mwepixavoTos, 
spborracis, oirdcoropos, cvyxatanlixTw, cuvewmro- 
pevouc:, while dvayxogopéw (X 16), which is 
usually emended to dvayxogayéw, is perhaps a 
mistake for dvayxorpogéw. He listed also 254 
words used for the first time in Dionysius ; this 
number can be reduced to about 180 by the 
weeding out of technical or political terms of no 
literary significance, of translations of Latin, of 
wrongfully included words (notably éyxaréxw and 
xpeoxéros, which is surprisingly translated ‘de- 
coctor’), and the deletion of dééaxécpnros, dxtpw- 


ois, dvecogopla, dvéuBaros, daveiorixds, Sexaeria, 
Siamimpdoxw, dSofoxowla, dvorbporos, éxhaumwpivw, 
éxmixpalyw, évdialrnua, évopyifoua, évrolxios, ém- 
xvpwors, émimepifw, tmipparifw, ldiioyvwpovéw, icoripula, 
xaGiépwors, kadvUBior, Uxveiw, vavripynets, olvéguros, 
éuodiaros, owiorods, wadalvoua, wepipbBws, wpo- 
karavanioxw, mpocryopixés, cracvacrhs (earlier in a 
different sense), ocvvdexno:s, ocuvdiaropéw, gur- 
eyypdgw, rapaxrixés. In the critical works I 
have found about 50 words cited only from 
Dionysius and about 100 cited as appearing first 
in him, while my word-list shows a very con- 
siderable number of words which appear only in 
Dionysius in a given sense, or which are used 
for the first time by Dionysius in a given sense. 
Even when due allowance is made for the gaps 
in our knowledge of the Greek vocabulary, it 
can be safely said that these figures confirm the 
description of Dionysius as riv gpdow xal ri 
hétww kasvorperns by Phot, bibl. cod. 83 p. 65a and 
the statement of Radermacher (Rhein, Mus. 54 
P 373) that Dionysius ‘schreibt kein attisches 
Griechisch ’. 

5 Latin equivalents are not discussed here; 
but I hope to treat of the relations of Greek and 
Latin critical terms in the lexicon of the vocabu- 
lary of ancient literary criticism which, on the 
advice of the late Professor Khys Roberts, I am 
now engaged in preparing. It is a source of 
regret to me that the notes of Greilich and 
Geigenmiller on the vocabulary of Dionysius 
have been inaccessible. 
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ry [apeAct] avropvet [4Bacavicry] paxpw Sueveyxovra tov “Hpddorov eipicxoper. But the 
comparatively rare word dBacdvros is an unlikely gloss. The verb Bacavifey in 
regard to style is used by Dion. only in de Thuc. (viz. 41 p. 396 oxjpa BeBacavipévor, 
42 p. 398 Tv TlAaracéwy arodoyiav reGavpaxa rap’ ovdev ottws Erepov ws Td pi) BeBacavic ba 
pnde karemeterndedo Oat, 55 Pp. 417 Katacxevas... Todd 7d BeBacvavicpévor . . . éxovcas), 
and it is possible that in the passage of de Imit. dealing with Thucydides the 
epitomator has preserved a genuine word of Dion. in dfacaviory, and the gloss, if 
gloss there is, must be one or both of the other adjectives, For the use of Bacavifev 
of. Long. de Subl. 10,6. Dion. has the adverb a¢Bazaviorws (C.V. 25 p. 133), but in the 
sense ‘ without a test’. 

aBiacros of unforced language: de Dem. 38 p. 211 iva pa Kaxddwvos pnde dndeis 
pnde dAAnv Tuva OxAnoww ereveyKapevor Tals dxoais AdOwow ai Toradras ovf(vyias, GAA’ éeravOy 
Tis GUTAis XVOUS Gpxaioriwys Kai xapis GBiacros, cf. Demetr. de Eloc, 246, where 1 Bia is as- 
sociated with 7d dic pOoyyov, and also thid. 248 for BidferOar. Cf. also BeBiacpéva cy jpara 
in de Thuc. 33 p. 381, 35 p. 383, 49 p. 408, and cynuarwpov... BeBiacpéevwn in de Thuc. 
42 p. 397, BeBiacpevn awddocrs in Schol. Hom. J/. XVIII 509 (Vol. IV p. 195 D.), 
errs Se BeBracpevos 6 Adyos in Schol. Arist. Frogs 15 R. and dvotxdv riva (sc. rounrnv) «ai 
pn BeBracpévov thid. 96. Long. de Subl. 10 has cvpBidferGa: and Photius bibl. cod. 61 
p. 20 B éxBeBiacpevos (cf. 83 p. 65 A, 86 p. 66 A, 127 p. 95 B, 138 p.97 B). The 
adjective aBiacros appears also in Procl. mm Tim.I p. 93 D. ws dvespévov wai aBiarrov 
kata THY moinow (cf. the adverb shid. I p. 64 D., 6 58 Swxpdrns érasvérov Seiras 7d dos 
7) avrogvés emidecxvupevov kai Thy peyadodwviay aBidorws Kai kaBapds Exovros), and in 
Joann. Sard. p. 37 R. adwAovorepa yap ravra Kai aBiaorov Exe: Tov Adyov. 

ayevvyns mostly of ignoble rhythms. 

ayxov of a bend in a winding riod. 

ayvever Oa of the pure Greek of Demosthenes. 

&ypoxos of unrefined verbal embellishment. 

adéxaeros of an unprejudiced judgment ; cf. Phot. bib]. cod. 87 p. 66 B a8. xpiris, 
225 p. 243 A dd. dxpoarys. For the adverb, cf. Schol. Lucian p. 13 R. dédexdorws. 
kpivev, Phot. Lex. ddexdorws* duepiotws* Sixaiws * ddwpodoxjtws * 6p0as, and Phot. didi. 
cod. 6 p. 3 B G3. eiweiv, 85 p. 65 B a8. adrodeyxerOar, 201 p. 163 B ad. dxpsBoAoyeiv Oar. 

ddudotpodpos of an undistorted, unprejudiced judgment. | 

adixeiv of injury to metre, C.V. 9 p. 35. 1h 

dxatdAAnXos of the lack of correspondence in the use of figures or in the parts of 
an enthymeme. 

dAxy of an author’s strong point, de Thuc. 23 p. 360. 

dAAnAovyxia of the ‘ mutual support of words in composition ’ (cf. éxetoa). 

dpoppia and eipopdia of style, cf. etuopdos, Sucedijs, evoynpos, evoxnpwv. dayoppos 
is used of the thought of a passage. 

dvaicOnoia of lack of literary appreciation or sensibility,C.V.18 p. 79, cf. de Dem. 
32 P. 200 «f pdvov Exoe perpiav aioOnow epi Adyous. For the place of aic@nous in the 
critical vocabulary of Dion., cf. de Lys. 11 p. 19, where it is said that the grace of 
Lysias, like all other forms of perfect proportion, aic@joe . . . xaradapBdveras Kai ov 
Aéyw. The aesthetic criterion is irrational, but plays a necessary part in all artistic 
judgments, de Thuc. 27 p. 371, cf. de Thuc. 4 p. 330, C.V.7 p. 31, and dvaeOyrovs 
Adyous in Orat. Veit. 2 p. 5. 

avarAdaooev of the moulding or composition of speeches. 

dvépwdns of vigorous rhythms and figures, cf. avavépos describing Euripides in 
de Imit. p. 206. 

dveois, avievas and ériracis, ércreivey Of variations in style considered as slacken- 
ing or tightening, de Dem. 13 p. 158, 37 p. 209, 44 p. 228, et al. A comparison of the 
quotations of a passage from Hieronymus using these terms in de Isocy. 13 p. 73 and 
Philod. Vol. Rhet. I p. 198 S. raises a textual problem in the latter. Dionysius has 
N 
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7) yap péywrtov Kai Kwytikdétarov tTav 6xAwv rapeioOar, 73 TaOntixdvy Kai Euyvyor: 
SovAciey yap avtdv ty Acdrnt.. In Philodemus Sudhaus gives 7d yap peywrov xai 
Keewntixworatov mapeirGat Tov dxAwv* ayvyov yap avrov efvar Kai avu< mr >dK<ove> Tov 
efvac thv A€~ww Kal olover TP<ds Eva> Tdvov Terornpéevnv. Herwerden Lex. Suppl. s.v. 
avuTdkovetos points to evavayvworos on p. 199 in support of the unexampled avvza- 
xoverov. But it may be objected that the sentence on p. 199 Totyapovv x.r.d, 
repeats with some amplification the detail of p. 198, that evavdyvworov eivac represents 
dvayv@vat pév avToU Tovs Adyous KaAds SivacGai twa, and that the positive aspect of the 
clause dyvxov «.7.A. is presented in the words rdv 8 rodetevopévwv éerwrrarncovta 
woXurixny Seiv Kat Snunyopexyv xataxeyvoOa A€Ew Kai py THY Eridigpiov Kai KatayOupi- 
fovoav tov Adyov. The latter clause is nearer in meaning to ta@yrixdv of Dionysius 
than to dvurdxoverov. Bearing in mind Demetr. de Eloc. 194 wavv (rav Orth) de 73 
draGés dvutéxptrov, we Shall perhaps not err in reading in Philodemus avuroxpirov, 
See also E. Gros ad loc.; and W. G. Rutherford, A Chapter tn the History of Annota- 
tion pp. 97 ff. for the relation of iréxpuns to avdéyvwors. | 

av@npos (de Isocr. 3 p. 59), avOos of colourful style, avOifev of giving colour to 
style ; cf. the likening of the style of Plato to dv@ypy ywpiw Kxataywyas ydeias Exovt 
de Dem. 32 p. 201 and the reference to aver . .. rois éapwois C.V. 22 p. 98. Cf. also 
the use of avdeiv, diavOifew, repiavOifev by Photius, ¢.g. bibl. cod. 5 p. 3 B Adyos . 
ertxerpipace mepinvOropevos, 32 p. 6 B éerwrodai . . . xapevrws avOovoca, 191 p. 156 B 
) petadopa avtp tav A€~ewv ovK eis Td xapiev Kal yeyonTrerpévov TepijvOiora, and cf. 
avOnpos (sup.) tbid. 78 p. 54 B. 

avTirtnptypos and ornprypos of the firm planting of the voice to secure forcefulness. 

afwpartixds of dignified style, figures, rhythms, arrangement, and metrical feet. 

dreptomaoros Of an uninterrupted history ; cf. dw. dvdéyvwors'in Herm. in Phaedr. p. 9. 

amrnvys Of unattractively rough or rugged composition; C.V. 22 p. 108 aznrijs 
dppovia opposed to Acia Kai ocuvveLeopevn appovia; cf. Long. de Subl. 32 axparovs Kal 
amnveis petahopds. [So, too, but not in reference to style, Schol. Soph. Aj. 334 
pbeypa (comp.)| The antithetical term rpoonvijs, conjectured by Usener in C.V. 23 
p. 119 crit, n., where the resulting phrase mpaciai re . . . kal mpoonveis . 
can be matched with Schol. Hom. Ji. X 288 (Vol. I D.) rpoonvi xai rpaov Adyor, 
appears with some frequency in critical contexts; cf. especially Dio Chrys. Ovat. 
XVIII 7 where Euripides is approved for his tpoojvea xai riOavdrns, ibid. 13 where 
axon tpoonvés is used of the Socratics, ibid. 14 where 1d «iSos tis drayyeAias Of Xeno- 
phon is described as zpoonvés kai xexapurpévov kai rewrtixdv (with which cf. Schol, 
Hom. Jl. I 247 (Vol. V M.) 73 eid0s trav Adywv 13 mpoonvés), It is coupled also with 
75ovy in Anon. Seguer. I p. 370 Sp,-H., and ap. Adyos is coupled with yAvxvOvpia in 
Herm. in Phaedr. p. 247 C. See also Plut. Moral. I p. 326 for wp. added by Paton 
and Wegehaupt. The scholiast on Arist. Clouds 445 explains «edyAwrros by Aéyew 
7 poonv7s. 

amrnptispevws (II ad Amm. 2 p. 422), draprifev, ovvaraprifav, dmapticpés, all 
suggesting the idea of completeness. This group of terms goes back to the philo- 
sophic schools. «azaprifew seems not to have been used with any frequency by any 
writer before Aristotle, and it was probably from him that it descended into Peripatetic 
stylistic doctrine. The Stoics adopted these terms; cf. the statement attributed to 
Zeno by Diog. Laert. VIII 1, 18 épacxe rods pev tTav avodoikwy AOyous Kai amnpTic- 
pévovs Opoiovs eivac TY apyrpiy to "AXe~avipww, evopOdApors péev Kal repryeypappéevous 
xa0a. kai 7d vopiopa ovdev 5€ dia tovtTo BeAtiovs* trois S€ rovvavtiov x.7.r., cf. Chrysipp. 
Stoic. 2, 164 Kar’ araptiopév and 107 avnrapricpévws. By the rhetorical writers from 
Dionysius onwards the terms are used regularly in periodic theory, cf. Hermogenes’ 
definition of a colon as drnprucpéevyn Sidvora (7. 6. A p. 232 R.) and Phot. dzbi. cod. 
265 p. 429 A at repioda: TH arnptipévy ovvayopevat, and, for a more extended usage, 
Herod. 7. cxnp. III p. 86 Sp. trav rporépav reprypadivy tov Adyou Katadurav amrnptic- 
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pevnv, and cf. the use of evarapricros in Schol. Eurip. Hippol. 362 S. Cf. also the 
use Of amnptipévos and arapriopds in metrical theory, ¢.g. Proleg. Schol. Aristoph. 
p. XXX BD. 

arvevott of Thucydides’ breathless, uninterrupted march through battles, pre- 
parations, etc. 

amroxvaiev Of boring an audience to death; de Dem. 20 p. 171 droxvaie Tovs 
dxovovtas andig Kai Kop, cf. Dem. XXI 153 aroxvaies yap andia Syrov Kai avawOnoia 
Kal’ Exdorny THY exxAnoiav, 

aroxvpat ite Of ruffling the stream of sound, cf. duacadctew (C.V. 22 p. 109, 23 p. 
116) of jarring notes that ruffle the surface of the flow of sound. For stream similes, 
cf. de Dem. 4 p. 136, 5 p. 136, 28 p. 191, 40 p. 216, de Thuc. 34 p. 381, C.V. 23 p. 117, 
de Imit. p. 203, ad Pomp. 6 p. 247, Long. de Subl, 13, and a note by Marx in Rhein. 
Mus. 76 p. 448. With the phrase @orep €Xarov dYodnri dia rijs dxons péovoa in de Dem. 
20 p. 181 cf. Herm. im Phaedr. p. 81 C. re dia ris axons eiopéovts KdAAe éydvvuTo 6 
baidpos. Choricius II Laud, Marc. 74 has rnynv ayodyri péoveay in the literal sense; cf. 
also Olympiodorus im Phaed. p. 14 aYodnri ris peraBdoews yevopevns Sixny éAaiov péovTos. 

dmoppurifev of the breath blowing back the tongue. 

dToTpaxvvev, TpaxXvverv, VroTpaxvverv Of giving roughness to a clause or juncture, 
and of a harsh effect upon the ear; also tpayvs, rpaxirns. Cf. Long. de Subl. 21 rod 
rabovs 7d cvviediwypevov Kai drorpaxuvdpevov, éav Tois cvvderpos eLoparions eis AedTyTA, 
dixevTpov Te mpoomimre: Kai evOis ExSerrar. The scholiast on Hom. J/. VI 4 (Vol, III D.) 
in his comment on the ‘harshness’ of the word Yxdyavdpos seems to follow sub- 
stantially the theory of sound-quality put forward by Dionysius in C.V. 14 f. [In 
Schol. Hom. J/. XVII 58 (Vol. IV D.) the verb ovyraxivw seems to be a mistake for 
cuvtpaxtvw.] For the effect of language upon the ear Dionysius has a long list of 
striking verbs from which may be selected for notice aroorpéepetv, yAvKaiver, yonrevev, 
Siaxeiv, éxpaddrrev, evoxArciv, exiotighev, ydvvev, OéAyev, KyrAciv, Aeaiverv, Avmeiv, 
TIKPGLvVEeLV, MPAVvVvELV, TapaTTecv. 

droturovcGa. de Din. 8 p. 308, exturovaba: de Init. p. 204, droparrer Oa de Imit. 
p. 209, éexparrerOar de Dem. 4 p. 135, 13 p. 157, C.V. 25 p. 122, de Imit. p. 200, ad 
Pomp. 5 p. 243, of reproducing by imitation the form or manner of a model. 

arrautos and arraiorws of ‘unfaltering’, easy skill; cf. Long. rexv. pyr. I p. 189 
Sp.-H. ovdé (sc. tov Adyov) Aciws TE Kai awTaloTWs Eis TV Akon Taping, 

dpxaorivys (cf. mivos and xvovs) of an ‘old-world mellowness’ of style. 

dovykpornros of undisciplined expression or thought; cf. also ovyxporeiv. 

dovatpodos of the imitators of Isocrates whose style was too free and wordy. 

dogddrea as a property of the style of Lysias in contrast to the boldness of 
Thucydides’ language. The adjective drgaAjs is used of Lysias’ style (de Lys. 13 
p. 23, cf. de Dem. 2 p. 131), and appropriately of the Bdovs or édpa of a period (de 
Dem. 24 p. 182, 40 p. 217, C.V. 22 p. 102). The adverb aodadds is combined with 
Baivey to express the steady movement of a period. For these terms and their 
derivatives, which are not sufficiently noticed in their rhetorical usage by Liddell and 
Scott, cf. Demetr. de Eloc. 41, Procl. in Tim. I pp. 193, 351, Il p. 31, III p. 225 D., 
Herm. in Phaedr. p. 83 C., Schol. Soph. Antig.640. The opposite terms appear fairly 
frequently, ¢.g. tapaxex.vdvvevpévos, on which see Roberts’ Glossary in his edition of 
C.V. and cf. Long. de Subl. 8, 32, Schol. Soph. £/. 823 (adv. in Schol. Aesch. 
Septem 64), xevduvwdys in Demetr. de Eloc. 80, xwvdvveverOau in Schol. Aesch. Septem 179, 
émixivduvos, axivduvos etc. (e.g. de Dem. 2 p. 131, and cf. [Aristid.] Lib. Rhet. R. passim). 

atbéxaoros of the blunt style of the ‘austere harmony’ C.V. 22 p. 98; also of the 
disposition of Thucydides, ad Pomp. 3 p. 238; cf. Schol. Lucian pp. 1 f. R. onpaives 
yap Td av0exarros Tov Te arAodv Kal GdoAov Kai adnGevtixdy Kai Tov Erouov mpds Grav Kal 
tov Taxdv Kat civropov Kai adroparov, and in a further note axpsPy Kai atornpov. Cf. 
also aiOaédés . . . xaAXdos C.V. 22 p. 108, and avGadcaropos in Arist. Frogs 837. 
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avtoupyds of a roughly-fashioned colon or period. 

avxpunpos of an arid narrative, speech, or historical treatise; de Dem. 45 p. 230 
Sinynors, de Din. 8 p. 308 pyropes (cf. de Imit. p. 211 7d avxpnpov in oratory, de Dem. 44 
p. 228 avxpds used of ‘a spare, meagre, jejune style’), de Thuc. 51 p. 411 mpaypareia, 
cf. Procl. in Tim. I 83 D. xpd ris puorodroyias wapéeAaBev avtds Yvxaywyov Tov axpoariy 
Kai Td THS Epunveias exeivns adypnpdv TpoGeparedwy Sua THs TovTOv mapaGecews, and Schol. 
Lucian p. 174 R. Ioann. Sard. Comm. in Aphth. p. 225 R. contrasts avxpnpos with 
evavOs. 

adernprov of a starting-point in style, de Dem. 3 p. 134 (with éis). 

adpoditn of charm or grace of style, de Lys. 11 p. 19, 18 p. 30,C.V. 3 p.9; of. 
éradpoditws in de Lys. 11 p. 20. Cf.also Phot. bibl. cod. 79 p. 55 A 7d yAadupdv paddAov 
kai éradpoditov, 180 p. 126 B, 186 p. 142 A rais re ovvOjKats Kai Tais A€Leou xapies re 
Kat ér., 241 p. 331 A €xovar yap kai Ta TowadTa Tov Adywv Td Eexaywydv Kai ex., and for 
the adverb 180 p. 125 A xai woAAayxov pev Yrxpos ayav Kai wapaPoduws, ears 8 vba 
oixeiws kal ér. Cf, too, the usage in passages such as Choricius VI 24 F.-R. py roivw 
6 kadAwrioa viv ’Adpodirny BovAdpevos dvopatéetwo yxpvonv tHv Gedv, aAX’ ei rdv xpvodv Tis 
Bovrerat Koopeiv, Erappoditov KaXeitw THv vAnv, and ibid. XXIX 5 ez. Adyos, t.e, chosen 
as befitting Aphrodite; Menand, z, er.d. III p. 399 Sp. Sinyjpacw ex. Kai épwrexois. 

ailuyos of lack of life and vividness in expression, cf. €uvxos of a lively style. 

Boorpvyxigev of Plato’s elegant crimping and dressing of his dialogues C.V. 25 
p- 133, cf. Procl. im Remp. p. 199 K. 7d yap éAevPepwrarov eivar Tov TounToV THY éK 
rovros adevav SnAoi, pte Gvopatwv wpas ppovrifovTes, oiav ot woAAOt wept TAciovos ayovTes 
Boorpvxifover. rovs orixouvs, pyre x.t.A4. For similar Latin expressions see 7 hesaurus 
s.vv. calamistrum, cincinnus, cincinnatus, crispus, crispulus. 

yevvaios of nobility or robustness in language, rhythms, arrangement ; cf. yevvixds 
de Dem. 39 p. 214 appovia, de Isaeo 16 p. 115 ray (comp.), evyevijs, evyevac, evyéveca, 

yAadupés of elegant, polished composition, figures, and rhythm. 

yAvxaivew of a sweet, soothing effect upon the ear, cf. yAvxis and yAvxvrys. 

yonteia:of the spell-binding method of Isaeus and of the enchanting manner of 
the historias before Thucydides ; cf. yonrevew of the enchanting effect of rhythm and 
clever ovvGeors upon the ear, and Schol. Eurip. Med. 349 xaroGeAyopuévov Kai xara- 
yonrevopevoy Tois Aoyots. 

Snpsovoynpa used with a touch of humour to describe C.V. 

Sia BeBnxéevac of the ‘ mighty stride’ of words and metrical feet. 

SvaxAdoOa of soft, unmanly rhythms. 

Siaxvifev of ‘ pulling to pieces’ in criticism. 

S:apGpovv of differentiating the meanings of a word. 

Scaczrav of a rent in the smoothness of composition or in the sequence of facts in 
a historical work; C.V. 22 pp. 105, 110, de Dem. 39 p. 214, 43 pp. 225 f., de Thuc. 9 
p. 337. Cf. duomrav ras troféoas in Proleg. Schol. Aristoph. p. XIV A Dind. 

Suav'yys of transparently clear style; de Dem. 5 p. 136 xaOapa yap aroxpwvtus 
yiveras (sc. ) wAaTwvixy SudAexTos) Kat Suavyys, Gorep TA Suadavéerrara Tov vapatwv, For 
a similar combination of terms cf. Dio Chrys. XXX 44 (Vol. II p. 383 de B.) 
Siavyéorepov . . . Kal xafapwrepov (in description of nectar). 

SiaxdAacpa of slackness in juncture. 

S:axaparrecv of a rift in the smoothness of composition, cf. xaparrev of the harsh, 
grating effect of certain pairs of consonants upon the ear. 

Suaxetv of the melting or relaxing effect of smooth sounds upon the ear C.V. 15 
p. 6c (also of breaking up metre) ; (opposed to this is the astringent effect of orvdeu, 
cf. elso éruoripew in de Dem. 38 p. 211). Cf. Schol. Lucian p. 172 R. dexeev 
brepBarroven TH H50v7) THY dxonv, Hermog. =. 16. B p. 333 R. duaxe? ye rovs axovortas, 
Trypho de Trop. II] p. 205 Sp. xapuevturpos eors Adyos evrpdedos ev w Siayxeirac 6 TE 
Aéywv xal 6 dxovwv, Schol. Hom. Ji. II 212 (Vol. III D.) yeAwre dcaxéovrar, cf. Schol. 
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Theocr, XI 78 a p. 248 W. xtxAifovre- oGddpa yeAGou kat Siaxéovrar, Other usages, 
eg. Schol. Hom. Jl. VII 212 (Vol. III D.) opixpives yap 73 zpdcwrov Kai drorrevoi 
decAia, xapa dé rAnOvver re kai Siayéer and thid, IX 225 Siayéae 73 oKvOpwrdv adirod, refer 
more specifically to physiognomical effects, but never, so far as I have found, of an 
effect such as is presented in Roberts’ translation of the C.V. passage (p. 155 of his 
edition) ‘they (viz. the sounds) make us pull a wry face (oriqgovo.), or cause our 
mouths to water’ (dcayéove). 
dueyeipew (cf. eLeyeipev) of the rousing effect of the style of Isocrates or of raOos 
or of a passage from a speech of Thucydides; de Lys. 28 p. 45, de Lehuc. 23 p. 360 rv 
voUV, 47 P. 404 Tas Yuyxas .. . éxi rd hpovnpa 7d Tatpiov, ad Pomp. 4 p. 242 THv ppaow. 
The compound d:eye/pew tended to displace other compounds of éyeipew in later 
Greek. Cf. Herm. in Phaedy. p. 21 C. rd éxiOvpnrixdv, p. 80 Sveynyeppévn Yuyy (cf. 
Schol, Hom. J/. XX 183 Vol. IV D.), p. 213 riv dudvovav, p. 242 Ta ray, Hermog. =. 
0. B p. 282 R, rv dxpoarjy, p. 315 tov Adyov ard Tis trridTyHTOSs. 
doors in the phrase Sdoxv roeio Oa with genitive, ‘to set store by’. 
Spaparifery Usener’s conjecture in de Thuc. 37 p. 388; cf. Siadpaparifey in Marc. 
Anton. 
dpaorypios Of an energetic, impassioned, combative style; 7d dp. in de Dem, 21 
p. 176, 34 Pp. 205. 
eyxaGurpos and éyxd@opa of resting on a syllable, thereby prolonging it. 
eyxataxwpifev of the posting of rhythms in the style of civil oratory, de Dem. 50 
p. 238, cf. cvvKarayxwpifew in Philod. de Poem. V p. 67 J. 
cio BddAAav of plunging into a speech; the verb is much rarer in criticism than 
the noun «ia SoA7. 
exBiBdfew of diverting diction (from the path of plainness into the way of 
greater impressiveness). 
exOXiBav of the grammatical figure synaloephe. 
éxpaddrrey Of the softening effect of melodious, rhythmical, euphonious words 
upon the ear, C.V. 12 p. 46. 
éAé of involved, complex figures in the style of Thucydides, de Thuc. 48 p. 406, 
of. Eustath. proem. ad Pind. (Schol. Pind. Vol. III p. 289 Dr.). 
eu SpiOiis of weighty, grave style JJ ad Amm. 2 p. 425 and rovoe (comp.) de Dem. 
21 p. 176, For this term cf. Philod. de Poem. V p. 17 J. wat moia tis (sc. vrdGecis) 
euBprOis Kai ov éAadpos ; 7d 5’ edreAés Kal éAadpdv wavTeAds areivac deiv (‘ wuchtig und 
nicht unbedev‘cud . . . diirftig und unbedeutend’ Jensen), and zbid. p. 15 mpooriGevat 
8¢ Trois mpoimoxeipevors AéyovTos cis TA TTEpeWwTaTa Kal peifw TOV TOLNPLATWY EvapLoTTOVTA TO 
rodureOs kal éuBpOGs Kai pr) evteAGs pnd’ eLadpas x.t.A. Cf. also Long. de Sudl. g, 3 
éuBpiOeis Evvova, and Marcell. vit. Thuc. 56 p. 10 H. éuSprOns tHv ppacw. In these 
passages the connotation is that of the weight of dignity or impressiveness or signifi- 
cance. [See also Ernesti, Lex. Tech. Graec. Rhet. s.v. éuBpi6js and Eustathius on 
Hom. Od. 8 p. 1432.] The antithetical term ¢Aa¢pés seems to mean ‘ without 
dignity or impressiveness or significance’, though in critical writings it is not 
restricted to such meanings. In Phil. Woch. XLI (1921) pp. 47 f. Orth (followed 
by Kunze ibid. XLI (1922) p. 189 and by Liddell and Scott) suggests that in Plut. 
Moral. I p. 133 E (p. 275 P.-W.) modAa pév éore trav protxav tpoBAnpatwv éAadpa Kat 
tava, roAAG § 7Ouxd «.7.A. and in Dio Chrys. Ovat. XVIII 11 GAAG Kai Avxovpy 
cupBovrcioay’ av évrvyxdvev oor, éLadporépy TovTwv dvtTe Kal éuaivovTi tia év Tois 
Myous drAdrynta Kal yevvaréryTa TOD Tpdrov, the term éAadpds means not ‘ leichtwiegend, 
ziemlich unbedeutend’ but ‘leicht verstandlich’, But it is doubtful whether the 
idea of lightness in regard to scientific problems and literature should be thus 
limited to the field of intelligibility. In the Plutarch passage éAagpés should be read 
in its context. A few lines lower down (p. 133 F), in speaking of aids to digestion, 
the author writes eioi 8? cat Sipyiores GAvTos Kal prvPoAoyiat, Kai 7d TeEpt avrAov tt Kal 
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Avpas axovoat Kai €ireiv €EAadporepov 7) Avpas aitis POeyyopevyns dxoverv kai avrov, and the 
term <Aa¢gpds is surely intended to recall earlier phrases relating to food, ¢.g. 131 E ry 
Torynte THS Tpopys éAadporepov moeiv 7d TAHOos (cf. 137 A avroi 8 dyvoover ti 76 
cwopate peybev éLadpdv Kai dAvrov éorar Kai xpyomov), 129 F rpodais euBpibécr xai 
Kpewdertv, and more particularly 132 E érépois oirios . . . Kat oYous a Kal Tw Topare 
parrdov errs xara piow Kai tis Yvyns rrov apPAive 7d Aoyexdv worep Ex ALTHS Kal 
éAadpas tAns avarropevov. Heavy food is that which causes physical discomfort. 
Light literature and light problems are such as do not cause mental discomfort. But 
unintelligibility is only one source of discomfort. For a similar idea of ‘ uncomfort- 
able’ style cf. the use of Avreiv in de Isocr. 11 p. 70, of dAvrws in Schol. Eurip. Or. 640, 
and of averay@s in Lucian de Conscr. Hist. 44. In the passage from Dio, the orators 
with whom Lycurgus is compared are Hyperides and Aeschines, of whom it is said 
that drAotorepai re ai Suvapers kai ecAnrrorepat ai KatacKkevai Kai Td KdAAOS TOV OVOLaTwY 
ovdev exeivwv (viz. Demosthenes and Lysias) Aecropevov (cf. Phot. bibl, cod. 264 p. 490 A 
for the clearness of Aeschines). It can hardly be seriously contended that the 
extant writings of these orators support the view of the greater measure of intelligi- 
bility in Lycurgus. Weil in conjecturing adeAerrépw for eAapporeépy was introducing 
the natural point of comparison. Dion. de Imst. p. 212 0 d€ Avxovpyeuos (sc. Adyos) 
€oTt . . . OV. . . aoTEios Ode Hdds, GAA dvayKaios and Hermog. z. is. B 11 p. 402 R. 
Tov Kata THY ddédecav 7Oovs note the feature of the work of Lycurgus which compared 
favourably with the péyeBos . . . iépoyxov of Hyperides and with Aeschines, who is 
characterized as tw peyéOee peta Tov Kata oyjpa KdAAovs rreovdgwv (Hermog. 1d. 
pp. 396, 399). Lycurgus is ‘lighter’ in so far as his style is deficient in those 
qualities which make for péyefos. For éAadpds, cf. also Alciphro IV 18 (II 3). 

eLevteAiocpos of disparagement. 

exavOeiv mostly of the bloom of grace on the style of Lysias. 

értAapmrptvew of giving clearness and definiteness to an uttered sound. 

éeritaxtverv (cf. raxvs, taxos) Of accelerating the pace of a sentence, C.V. 20 p. 92 
(bis); cf. Schol. Hom. J/. I 530 (Vol. III D.) rayxos ovArAaBov, XVIT 605 (Vol. iV D.) 
Td) THS arayyeXias TaxXOos (cf. de Thuc, 24 p. 363), XXIII 392 (Vol. IV D.) raxdvew rv 
arayyeXiav, and cf. XX. 456 (Vol. IV D.). 

éritpoxadnv of a somewhat cursory, summary account (cf. émitpoxafev), de 
Thuc, 10 p. 340, 14 p. 345, JJ ad Amm. 2 p. 422, cf. Phot. bibl. cod. 34 p. 7 A, 8! 
p. 64 A. 

éritpdxaXdos of a light, ‘tripping’ movement in composition, C.V.18 p. 76, de 
Dem. 40 p. 216, cf. Schol. Apoll. Rhod. IV 907a W. ris tpoxadts wdys 7d peédos 
exivnoev and ibid. g07b eitpoyados Sé % edxdrAws Kai duadds Kal éupedos feovora. 

épeideoGoax of the frm planting of words in a sentence. 

evxopudos of rounded periods which rise well, de Dem. 40 p. 217, 43 Pp. 227 (axopudos 
in C.V.22p.110). Roberts understands xopv¢7 in thesz adjectives of the beginning of 
a period, but there is no warrant for such a meaning. The use of dxédados in metric, 
and by Ioann. Sard. of. cit. p. 98 R. of a Adyos that lacks a rpootimov (cf. Lucian de 
Conscr. Hist. 23) is hardly evidence for axdpydos as ‘ without a beginning’ (axédados 
sometimes seems also to mean ‘ without an end’, see Suidas’ dxépados piOos eri rov 
ateAn Acydvrwv eipyrat %) wapoysia) ; nor is ‘caput’ as used by Cicero in Orat. 59, 199 
‘qua re cum aures extremum semper exspectent in eoque acquiescant, id vacare 
numero non oportet, sed ad hunc exitum iam a principio ferri debet verborum illa 
comprehensio et tota a capite ita fluere, ut ad extremum veniens ipsa consistat’. In 
the Dionysius passages it is the rounded form of the period that is in question and this 
is regarded as a rise and fall. In de Dem. 43 trav 5 mepiddov ai pév cio edxdpydor Kat 
otpoyyvAa aorep ard Toépvov, ai Sé trriai te Kal Kexvpévar Kal ov Exovoa Tas Bares 
wepittas Ernesti op. cit. s.v. edxopudos is right in taking «vx. and orp. as parallel expres- 
sions of a single idea; in C.V. 22 7 re mepiodos . . . ovx Exe Tv Badow evypappov kal 
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repipepy, GAX’ axdpudds tis paiverar Kai dxatdorpodos, Upton rightly translated ‘tam 
fastigio destituta quam fine expers’. 

evxpatos of a style nicely blended from the extremes. 

evoradns of the steady mamner of the ‘ austere’ style (cf. craGepés). 

evtpoxos Of easily-running rhythmical movement. 

(opos (de Dem. 5 p. 137) of obscurity (cf. oxorewds, cxoTevas, oxorifev, peAaiver, 
and see below s.v. Aevxas). 

ndvvey sometimes of sweetening (i.e. delighting) the ear or mind, but also of 
giving charm to an undistinguished thought, cf. 7Svope in a simile, de Thuc. 23 p. 359. 

npeteAns Of one whose knowledge is imperfect in regard to real nobility of 
language. 

6aAXev of the flowers of Plato’s style and of the abundant use of certain figures. 

Gearpixos of showy, stagy figures, rhythm, and composition. 

idpvecv of settling a noun or verb in a sentence. 

iAapos (opp. to avarnpds and poBepos) of cheerful style, de Dem. 8 p. 143, ad Pomp. 
3 p. 240; cf. Demetr. de Eloc. 128, where P reads 6 yAadvpos Aoyos xaprevTurpos eore 
Aoyos iAapds (kai thapds Adyos P mg.); Eustath. proem. ad Pind. (Schol. Pind, III 
p- 289 D.) iAapive pev axony (cf. also gadpds in Ioann, Sard. of. cit. p. 28 R.). [In 
non-literary contexts there are some usages which have escaped the lexicographers, 
.¢.g. the application of iAapds to things, cf. Demetr. de Eloc. 132 ta yap rovatra, Kav vrd 
Ixmaévaxros Aéynrar, xapievtd éort, Kal aidrd iAapdv 7d mpaypa é EavTov, 134 woAAdKus de 
kal Ta pev mpdypara arepry éeote pice. Kal orvyvd, id S€ Tov Ajyovros yiverae iAapa, 
Schol. Hom. J/. XXIII 598 (Vol. IV D.) ai of yewpyot rodAdxis tAapa ezvar A€youver Ta. 
guta and cf. Schol. Hom. Od. I 44 D.] 

xafapés of pure language, cf. xaOapis, xadapevev, dyveverOar. Roberts, Three 
Literary Letters p. 193, seems to be wrong in giving the meaning ‘clear, lucid’ to 
xadapos in ad Pomp. 4 p. 242, though it has this sense in de Thuc. 30 p. 376. 

xaSeornkws of the calm, composed style of L.ysias’ introductions, de Lys. 9 p. 17- 

xaOidpvew of settling a history in (¢.¢. restricting it to) a single region, de Thuc. 6 
Pp. 332, cf. Antiq. Rom. 1 1. 

kaAAwrifeyv, of embellishing language, de Dem. 26 p, 185 rv ppdow, 55 p. 248 THY 
Siddexrov, de Thuc. 30 p. 375 tiv Aekv and in passive de Dem. 21 p. 176 7) dudAegis, cf. 
Hermog. z. id. A p. 232 R. Adyou kexadAwmiopévov paArdAov H drAovd Te Kai KaOapor, 
et al., Procl. in Tim. I p. 59 D. tov TlAdrwva . . . Sta. . . THs THY dvopdtwy xXapiTos 
kadAwricavra tov Adyov, Schol. Lucian p. 225 R. 1@ xexadAwmurpévnv Exev THY 
dpaov, Phot. bibl. cod. 181 p. 126 B, 214 p. 172 AB, 215 p. 173 B. Cf. also Procl. 7 
Tim. I p. 86 D. mriBavdrnros : . . adrodvois cat dxaAAwriorov (perhaps borrowed 
from Origen), Marcell. vit. Thuc. 44 p. 7 H. dxadAwmiros, Procl. in Remp. Il 
p. 269 K. cvveEoppoiorns Sé airy trys Eppnveias tais vonoerw axardAoTioTws. 

kadrAwrirpos (cf. xaAAdricpa) of the embellishment of language, de Dem. 25 p. 184 
Tov mepiTroV KaAAwmricpodv THs dmayyeXias, de Thuc. 29 p. 375 Ta éridera xadlAwmricpov 
xapw xeirar, cf. Procl. in Tim. I p. 86 D. (pl.), Schol. Hermog. 7. etp. D (Walz Rh. 
Graec. VII p. 846) eis xadkAwricpdy rod Aoyov. 

xataxAao Ga: of broken rhythms, C.V. 25 p. 131; and of unmanly writing, C.V. 
18 p. 79. 

katnpagevpevos Of hackneyed topics, cf. the fairly frequent use of rerpippévos 
and odds. 

xatakAeiev Of closing down a discussion. 

kataruKvouv (cf. ovprvvovv) of packing syllables with vowels or mutes. 

katacKeAns of ‘leggy’ style, de Isocy. 2 pp. 56 f. The style of Isocrates irria... 
core paAAov Kal Kexupévn mAovoiws, ovde 5) civropos ovTws, GAAG Kai KaracKeAns Kai 
Bpasvrépa tov petpiov. Ernesti of. cit. s.v. xaraoxeAyjs translates ‘claudicans, tardo 
pede incedens’, Liddell and Scott ‘ meagre’, but Egger, Denys d’Halicarnasse p. 57 
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m. 2, is more probably correct in rendering ‘allongé’ (lit. ‘tout en jambes’), i.e, 
‘leggy’. The sense given by L.S. is surely disproved by the description of the style 
of Isocrates in de Dem. 4 p. 136. 

xatao7rav Of pulling down or lowering style, C.V. 17 p. 92. 

Kataotpatnyeiv of out-generalling a jury. 

Kexvpevos Of a tedious style. 

xnpes Of pestilential faults of style (cf. wivos), de Thuc. 24 p. 363, cf. Long. de Subl, 
29, I €rixnpov pevrot Td rpaypa, 7 Tepippacis K.T.A, 

xoAXa. of words which cement or joint others together, de Dem. 44 p. 215, 
cf. mporxoAXav de Dem. 43 p. 224, and see Ernesti op. cit. s.v. xdAANors. 

xexoATwpevos Of a loosely-hanging sentence, cf. xoAmwédns. 

xomtew Of a sound jarring on the ear. 

«ti¢ev Of founding a philosophical school. 

xukXeiv of changes in the meaning of terms. 

xikros of a well-rounded period (cf. xvxAvos, xvkAovv, xuxAoypadeiv). E.g. de 
Isocy. 2 p. 57 meptdd te xai KixAw reptAapPavew ta vonpata (cf. C.V. 22 p. 97), tbid. 3 
Pp. 59 To KixAw THs repiddov (cf. C.V. 19 p. 87 eis mepiddov KixXros tis, which Roberts 
somewhat hazardously translates ‘one continually recurring period’, as also in 
C.V. 23 p. 120 tov... mepiddwv 0 Kv«dAos ‘the cycle of the periods’); de Isocr. 12 
pp. 71 f. ras . . . dywyns tov repiddwv 7d Kixdov, de Dem. 20 pp. 171 f. ratr’ ard rijs 
apxns ews reXevTAs KexixAwxe, thid. Ig p. 167 THv mpdrnv Sidvorav oALyos ovdpacww 
eLevexOnvar Svvapéevnv paxpav moet kukAoypadov. Roberts’ translation of ad Pomp. 6 
PD. 247 THs kuKAckys evpvOpias Tov mepiodwv ‘the measured cadence of periods’ obscures 
the idea of the roundedness and essential unity of a period which is conveyed by 
xvkXos and cognate words. 

kwtikos of a chattering style which is inappropriate to forensic oratory, cf. 
Kkwtidrrecv. 

AaBipw6os in de Thuc. 40 p. 392 mpds tavra rot rdv ’AOnvaiov amroxpivdpevov 
AaBupivOwv cKxorwrepa, cf. Eustath. proem. ad Pind. (Schol. Pind. III p. 289 D.) 76 
AaBupiwOades THs Ev aiTo ppaceus. 

Aeaivey of the effect of smooth sound upon the ear. 

Aevxas, if right, of clear arrangement (contrast (opos above); de Lys. 6 p. 14 
taitny (viz. Thy oTpoyyvAnv AéE€cv) dAiyoe péev EutsHjoavto, AnwooGevns dé Kai vrepeBadero 
tAHV ovy otTws ye AevKas (MSS. ovrws TeAevKds OF OvTws EvTEAWs) OVSE afEAGs worEp 
Avoias xpnodpevos aity dAXAG wepiepyws Kai mixpas. Kiessling accepted eireAds, which 
however is too depreciatory, cf. de Din. 11 p. 317 (sc. Adyor) evreAns TE dv Kai Kevds Kai 
ovK améxwv iSwwrixns pAvapias, I ad Amm, 10 p. 268, de Thuc. 6 p. 332, e¢ al. (For the 
combination of ddeAnjs and eireAjs, cf. Hermog. z. id. B p. 324 R. ddede?s Evvorae cai at 
tAnodfev tws Soxovoa To evteAct, and ibid. pp. 322 (bis), 323.) Serious doubts, too, 
must be felt of the correctness of Aevxws. The adjective Aceves, from having been 
used of clear, transparent water by the poets (cf. the later use of Aevxaiveww of clarify- 
ing oil) and of aiyAy in the Odyssey, was used of the voice by Aristotle and later (than 
Dionysius) in reference to language; see Ernesti op. cit. s.v. Aevxds (to whose illustra- 
tions may be added Schol. Hom. J/, III 222, Vol. III D.) and Liddell and Scott. 
Justification of Aevxd@s as a critical term in Dionysius might pe sought in his use of 
peraivew de Dem. 5 p. 137; péAas had much the same history as Aevxds, and for its 
literary sense cf. Anth. Pal. XI 343, Athen. X 451 C ¢dpdow pedraivw, Tryph. de 
Trop. III p. 194 Sp. 73 yap Weddos . . . peAaiverar cai dpavpovra, cf. also Lycophron 
Alex. 7 Xptiyyds xeXawvas yjpuv, where the paraphrases and scholia explain xeAawys by 
oKoTEWS, TKoALGS, donpov With reference to the riddle. But the notion of transparency 
is not the most appropriate to the context of de Lys. 6; nothing in the words 
Tepipyws Kai mexp@s (used as being the terms common on the lips of critics of the 
Demosthenic style; cf. the defence of Demosthenes by Dionysius in de Dem. 35 
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pp. 206 f., 55 f. pp. 247 ff.; in the former passage reprepyiav xai 7d oxorevdv 57 TovTo 
kal muxpov refers to choice of words, not to composition) necessarily involves an anti- 
thesis to clearness. What is wanted is emphasis on the absence of natural simplicity 
in Demosthenes. <dAoix@s might give the sense, but in de Dem. 45 p. 230 it is used 
in conjunction with yevvaiws xai peta veuvdtynros avornpas (cf. Schol. Hom. J/. XXIII 
818 Vol. IV D. for drAoixas and yevvaiws), which hardly suggests the right idea; 
Roberts’ conjecture emrexas (Three Litevary Letters p. 201) approaches nearly to this 
moral nuance of arAoixws. The fondness of Dionysius for coupling a direct expression 
with a negative expression of the same meaning makes <avert>rndevtws a probable 
correction ; cf, C.V. 22 p. 97 7d averiridevrov . . . kai adedés (of the composition of a 
period), de Thuc. 23 p. 359 vivOeow . . . Gvoudrwv .. . adeAn Kai averirydevrov. The 
adverb appears in de Lys. 8 p. 16 averirndeitus cai od Kata Téxvnv, avrouatus Se tws Kai 
as €rvxe ovyxecraz. For the adjective, cf. Lucian de Conscr. Hist. 44, loann, Sard. of. 
cit. p. 24 R.; for the adverb, cf. Schol. Hom. J/, XVI 46 (Vol. II D.) For similar 
forms in Dionysius, cf. dxéuyevros (-ws), drpayparevrus, aramsetrus, arexvirevtos. In de 
Dem, 13 p. 156 Dionysius commenting on a passage from Dem. LIV, which he com- 
pares with a narrative of Lysias, asks ovyi civroua kai orpoyytAa . . . Kal tiv adedry 
Kal axaTaoKevov eripaivovta piciv, aomep éxeiva; These are the qualities in orpoyyvAn 
Aé£ts, viz. plainness and lack of artificiality, which are referred to in de Lys. 6. 
Acyvpés of clear-sounding expression, de Dem. 5 p. 137. 
padakds of weak, womanly style, ¢.g. de Dem. 20 p. 171 76 THs A€Lews « 
(cf. padGaxos used of rhythms, etc.). 
peArxpos Of honeyed,sweetness of expression. 
perewpos Of lofty style, de Isocy. 19 p. 121 Tiv pev TownteKyVv KaTaoKevnV Kal TO 
perewpov 5%) TovTO Kal ToumiKdv etpnpuevov, cf. Long. de Subl, 3, 2 for a distinction between 
peréwpos and tynAds: Kai tiva Tov KadAoBevovs dvta odx byndAd, GAAG peréwpa. 
puxpoxopwos of the dapper style of Hegesias. 
vewreporovia Of revolutionary innovation in language. 
ddnyos of an ‘art’ as a guide to oratory. 
opyavov of an instrument of style, JJ ad Amm. 2 p. 428. 
mapamA7pwpa of a supplementary word or phrase inserted for stylistic rather than 
logical reasons. 
rapOevwrds of soft, smooth words, C.V. 23 p. 112. 
maxvs of a gross, coarse style, de Isaeo 19 p. 121 (comp.), de Dem. 5 p. 137 (comp.); 
adv. rayv in de Dem, 27 p. 188. Cf. Phot. bibl. cod. 225 p. 242 A maxvrépais .. . 
Aégeor, and Schol. Arist. Frogs 1445 D. dypocxérepov kai raxtrepov (as explanation of 
apa.Ge>repov). 
reprypady of rhetorical ornament, de 7 huc. 26 p. 366. 
repirAavacGas of disorderly straggling metre and rhythm. 
rAdopo of the types of style, de Dem. 34 pp. 203 f., and of the historical manner, 
ad Pomp. 4 p. 242, cf. C.V. 4 p. 18. For the history of this term, see J. Stroux, De 
Theophrasts Virtutsbus Dicendt p. 92. 
ropmrixds of the stately style of Isocrates and Theopompus, and of Aeschines’ 
choice of words. 
rporepaviter Oar of style that is overwhelmed with supplementary contributions. 
mpoovAaxkteiv of snarling criticism. 
mpoidicrarGa of superiority in value. 
mrwyxos and mAovcvs of poverty or wealth of thought. 
ruxvorns (cf. muxvds and xatarvkvovv above) of terse, condensed expression. 
pwav of Thucydides’ prolonged filing and polishing of his work, de Thuc. 24 
p. 361; cf. ovy€eiv, mepitopvevery, topeverv. Cf. also Arist. Frogs 902 KATEPPLVNLEVOS, 
Schol. Arist. Frogs 86 R. dgeoros & ti roujoe, and see Ernesti op. cst. s.v, dmorop- 
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purapos of a sordid expression, C.V. 12 p. 46, cf. Long. de Subl. 43, 5 ov yap dei 


KaTavTay év Tois UWeow eis TA prTapa Kai é~vBpwpeva, 

onpewdns of the strange, portentous language of Thucydides, de Isocr. 2 p. 56, cf. 
Demetr. de Eloc. 208 devyérw &) xai ra onpewdyn oynpara. 

oxevwpia of technical finesse, de Thuc. 5 p. 331, 29 p. 374, C.V. 25 p. 132; ef. 
Procl. in Tim. I p. 398 D. 6 5€ ye Oeios lapBrArxos ravav péev THv Tovadrny eLjynoy ws dv 
Niav mepittas Suerxevwpnpevnv eripparife (cf. erxevwpynpevos ibid, II p. 278, III p. 56). 

oxAnpaywyeiv of harshly disciplining style. 

oxoAvws of ‘twisty’ style, e.g. de Thuc. 27 p. 371, 32 p. 378 (comp.), and cf. its use 
(along with cxorevés and cuprerXeypévos) of dithyrambs by Herm. in Phaedr. pp. 55, 
61, 62 C., and cf. cxodiws (along with ravovpyws and evynparicpevws) tbid. p. 49. 

oradovicuos Of the convulsive effect of a concurrence of aspirates upon sound as 
uttered by the voice; perhaps best derived from the feminine noun o7adwy, ‘ convul- 
sion, spasm’. 

orepeds of the hard solidity of Thucydides’ style (cf. criBapds, orpipvos, otpipvorys) ; 
de Din. 8 p. 308 73... evrovoy kai orepedv Kai dewvov, cf. Philod. de Poem. V p. 17 J: 
éri(nt@ Tiva Ta oTeped Kai pei(w Kare woujpata and thid. p. 16 Ta pi) evrova (Jensen 
renders both oreped and cvrova by ‘straffen’). In his essay Neoptolemos und Hovaz 
p. 119, Jensen notes that these seem to be the only passages in critical writings where 
the term orepeds appears as a critical term; in a fairly extensive reading of the critics 
and of scholia I have noticed no other examples. [The combination of orepeds and 
evrovos appears in non-critical contexts, ¢.g. Schol. Hom. J/, XIII 564 (Vol. II D.) 
axavOns eldos 6 ox@Aos, 1) rupwHeiva evTrovos yivetat. TKWAoV Tov TKdAOTA* Ot yap aypoLKoL 
arogivovres Ta EVAa rupaxtovor Td dxpov, Grws riAwOev ein oTeppdrepov, and thid. XV 625 
(Vol. II D.) ois 8 (viz. Sévipois) tpoorirre: tpaxds anp Kai dvewwons, Ta’TA Tails TwY 
Tvevpatwov tpiBdpeva tAnyais evrovov .. . éxe THY OTEppoTyTa, ws Pyoe IlAovTapyxos ev 
peAerars “Ounptxais, and Porphyry’s note on gold ibid. XX 271 (Vol. IV D.) Photius 
bibl. cod. 271 p. 504 A contrasts orepeds with tpvdepds.] Dionysius uses evrovos also to 
describe the style of Thucydides, de Imit. p. 209 13 . . . orpoyyvAov Kai muKvov Kal 
evtovov Kai évaywvov. Cf. thid. p. 212 6 S€ Anpoobevixds (sc. Adyos) evrovos TH ppdorer (cf. 
Phot. of. cit. 181 p. 126 Bro... evrovov kai mixpov), and tbid. p. 204 ’Avripaxos de 
etrovias Kal adywvurtikhs Tpaxvrnros x.t.A., cf. Hermog. z. id. A p. 293 R. evrovias Kai 
Suvapews. 

avykopudovv of bringing to a head or completing a narrative. 

ovykvAier Gar (for this form cf. cvAterOar Antig. Rom. VIII 39, rpoxvrterOac II 35, 
VI 26, VIII 39, 63) or ocvyxaraxvirivder Oar (cf. ovyxaradeper Gar) of style (in Hom. 
Od. XI 596-8) that rolls down in time with the boulder of Sisyphus (karaxvAter Oa 
being used of the stone). 

cvyxpéfev (if right) of the close joining of words, C.V. 23 p. 119 Tavr’ ovv 
cuvnrerrai te kai ovyKéxpwotae (Upton reported also a reading ovyxéxpyra). The 
meaning of the term is uncertain, though it would presumably have to signify either 
the blending of colours or close physical contact. Elsewhere in Dionysius 
cuvareiper Oar appears several times, ¢.g. de Dem. 40 p. 215 ovve£eoOar kai avvnr«ipba 
(Roberts seems to be wrong in equating ovy£eiv with ‘ expolire’, as I hope to show in 
a future article on Demetrius), sid. 38 p. 211 pire ovwareiper Oar pyre cvyyxeioGau (the 
critics norma'ly use ovyxeiv to signify confusion; perhaps read ovy£eirOa), C.V. 23 
Pp. 112 cvvnrAcipOai re . . . kai avvvdavOa. This last combination, coupled with the 
use of ovyxAwGev in reference to juncture by Herm. in Phaedr. p. 230 C. and Procl. sm 
Remp. pp. 64, 162 K. (cf. shid. p. 63, dovvyxAworos) and in Tim.1 p. 424 D., suggests that 
in C.V. 23 Dionysius may have written ovyxéxAwora. Cf. also cupmrdéxew, cvpmrdony 
in Dionysius. 

cvvdpouy of a concourse of particular characteristics, de Dem. 50 p. 236; perhaps 
a medical metaphor. 
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ovvedpeverv Of the intimate relations of adverbs and verbs, and of the presence of 
individual characteristics in men. 

cvvorrwOaivev of the slipping of words into one another: 

opiyyeyv of the tight binding or pinning together of words, de Dem. 19 p. 168 ravra 
xexoArwpeva opiyga, cf. [Aristid.] L7b. Rhet. B p. 97 S. rdv Adyov . . . orpoyyvAov 
yiverOau kat oxAnpdv Kai Karerprypévov, Phot. bibl. cod. 61 p. 20 B cvverduypevos aorep 
Avoias. 

rapueverOas (cf. rerapcevpévws, drapscedrws) Of careful or economical arrangement ; 
cf. [Aristid.] Lib, Rhet. B p. 123 S., Schol. Hom. J/. XXIV 804 (Vol. IV D.) e¢ al., 
Schol. Soph. O.T. 8 P. 

tnAavyys of conspicuously clear meaning. 

tpudepds of soft, voluptuous rhythms, words, and figures. 

vraywytkos of a slowly-moving period. 

imrios of the style of Isocrates, and of his supine, tedious imitators. 

dtAXo- compounds, ¢.g. piAairios, prAdvOpwros, prrareyx Ojpwv, prrdpyacos, prAdKatvos, 
piAdkados, piAdAoyos, PiAorovia, piAorexveiv (cf. Prrorexvws). 

Xapartumis of grovelling style, de Thuc. 27 p. 371; cf. Lucian de Conscr. Hist. 16 
imopvnua .. . xapaurerés, Phot. bibl. cod. 97 p. 84 A tiv dpdow . . . xapaurerys, 
180 p. 125 B Aen . . . xapaureret, Rabe Prol. Syll. p. 391 xapaumrerq . . . Adyov, cf. 
thid. p. 392 m. Td xapaifndAov. 

xpopua of (rhetorical) colouring in verses or speeches, de Thuc. 24 p. 363, 42 
p. 398, C.V. 4 p. 17, 20 p. 88 (xpypacw Usener). Cf. xpwyarifey of the colouring 
effected by imdxpwnus, de Dem. 22 p. 177; cf. also Ioann. Sicul, in Rabe Prol. Syil. 
p. 419. 

dpaicpés of elegant ornament in language, C.V.1 p. 4 (cf. Plut. vit. Fab. 1 
wpairpods ... xapis), Cf. de Din. 7 p. 307 xapis kal dpa (this combination appears 
also in C.V. 11 pp. 37, 39, Procl. sm Tim. I p. 14 D.), Procl. op. cit. p. 86 dvoydrwv dpas 
kal mouxtAias (cited as the words of Longinus). For the adjective dpaios see Hermog. 
7. id. A p. 311 R. 6... Aeyopevos wpaios Adyos Kai % dBpdrns, Phot. bibl. cod. 158 
p. 101 B xaAov Kai dpatov Adyov, For wpaifer@as, cf. Procl. op. cit. I p. 59 dparfopérp 
Tws €oLKe Kal Yuxaywyouvte Tov axpoatyv. Cf. also Phot. op. cit. 214 p. 172 AB od py 
ye Tots KexadrAwmrurpévors Kal mepiTrois eLwpaifouerny (sc.1) ppdors) ypwpaci re kat TorKiApace 
ths pyntopeias, Phot. Lex. xaOwpaiferar* cepvoverat, 

J. F. Locxwoop. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 











THE DATE OF THE HESIODIC SA/JELD. 


In attempting to date the Shield! several complementary methods are possible. 
Roughly these may be classed as literary, historical and archaeological. The literary 
method indicates that the Shield comes late in the Hesiodic corpus: in particular the 
use of the F is careful. The historical method suggests a preciser upper limit. 
Wilamowitz? believed that the point of lines 393-401, wh.ch give the season in which 
the combat between Herakles and Kyknos took place, can only be that a com- 
memorative festival? was held—at the temple of Apollo at Pagasae, since the scene 
is laid in Apollo’s sanctuary. Mazon‘ continues that the reputation of the temple 
dates from the end of the Sacred War and the establishment at Pherae of a dynasty 
with close connections with Delphi (which Kyknos was in the habit of defrauding 5): 
he therefore sets the teyminus post quem at about 590. This argument is attractive and 
possible. Several scholars have attempted to secure a lower limit from the last 
sentence in Hypothesis A: xat Zrnoixopos S€ dynow “Hovddov eiva 7rd rwoinua. But as 
Wilamowitz observes,® we do not know whether the poem in which this mention 
came (plausibly a Kyknos) was a genuine work of Stesichoros. Certainly it need not 
make the Shield much earlier than the Stesichorean poem, since our ‘ Hesiod’ wrote his 
epyllion for incorporation in the Ehovat which was attributed to the genuine Hesiod, 
and an insertion into such a work could have been very quickly accepted. Mazon’s 
lower limit of 560 is then on insecure grounds.’ Thirdly there is the possibility that 
analysis of the decoration of Herakles’ shield might give useful comparisons to the 
conclusions of archaeologists on the chronology of Greek art. It is this method that 
I shall attempt. 

Perhaps it would be as well to summarize the system of chronology used by 
archaeologists for the archaic period. From the great mass of objects of that period® 
it has been possible to construct main series of development for certain important 
classes. These series can be safely anchored in the early fifth century. Before that 
time there are two shaky contacts with historical events at about 525 and 560.’ 
Earlier still comes the western colonization, for which the foundation dates given by 
Thucydides are accepted as a necessary assumption. However, in history and 
literature these foundation dates are equally assumed, so that archaeology swims or 





1 The literature of the Shield is considerable 
and much of it difficult to procure. I give a 
select bibliography. 

Texts: 

A. Rzach, Hesiodi Carmina (Teubner 1902 and 
1a08), 

P. Mazon, Hésiode (Budé 1928). 

H. G. Evelyn-White, Hesiod, the Homeric 
Hymns 2nd Homerica (Loeb 1914). 

Commentaries : 

F. Studniczka, Ueber den Schild des fZcvakles, Serta 
Harteliana, 50-83 (1896). Mainly archaeological. 

U. v. Wilamowitz, Hermes xl (1905), 116-24. 
Mainly textual. 

P, Mazon, op. cit., 119-29. 

For suggestions and criticism I should like to 
thank Professor D. S. Robertson, Professor 
T. B. L. Webster and Mr. J. M. Cook. 

2 Of.” cit., 119. 

3 Wilamowitz on line 472 suggests a Totenfest. 

4 Op. cit., 124. 

5 Possibly then the behaviour and fate of 


Kyknos is meant to recall that of the Crisaeans. 

6 Op. cit., 122. Nor is the date of S. certain. 

? It is the reasoning, not the conclusions, of 
which I have doubts. 

8 For example the quantity of painted Proto- 
corinthian and Corinthian pottery of the seventh 
and sixth centuries that is available to students is 
enormous, and must reach the tens of thousands. 

9 About 525, the sculptures of the Siphnian 
treasury ai Delphi, which is supposed to have 
been put up shortly before the Spartan expedition 
to Samos (Hdt. iii, 57-8; but Herodotus does not 
specify the interval), About 560, the Panathenaic 
amphorae in the British Museum (B130) and in 
Halle, the earliest of our long series: it is 
assumed that Pisistratus introduced athletic con- 
tests into the Panathenaic festival in 566, that 
Panathenaic amphorae immediately became 
prizes, and that the Halle amphora is from one 
of the very earliest meetings. See E. Langlotz, 
Zuy Zeitbestimmung der streng-v.f. Vasenmaleret. 
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sinks with them. Between these ‘fixed’ dates archaeologists space their series to 
give a plausible average of development in style: so that archaeological chronology 
for this period is by no means absolute, although it is unlikely that the margin of 
error at any point would be great. 

To return to the inquiry into the decoration of the shield described by ‘ Hesiod’, 
It must first be considered what are the sources of this decoration, and how far 
contemporary art was such a source. The possible sources may be divided into 
three groups,—first, the writer’s unfettered imagination or observation; secondly, 
earlier art, whether actually seen or known only from description ; thirdly, the art of 
‘Hesiod’s’ own time. It is on a priori reasoning unlikely that a writer would be able 
to invent the decoration of an elaborate work of art without any reference to some 
phase of art with which he was familiar ; and even if he had such ability, he would 
still have to make himself intelligible to his public. Thus, in any modern phantasy 
of machinery, switchboards, cogwheels and bulbs must play a large part ; for they are 
the terms in which the present public conceives of machinery. Such reasoning is 
strengthened when one comes to the particular consideration of the Shield. It 
appears the work of a hack poet, who dispenses to a great extent with the process of 
original invention. If there should be other sources available, the theory of detached 
inspiration ought, I think, to be rejected for this ‘ Hesiod’. 

The second group of possible sources is earlier art. During the archaic period, 
that is to say roughly between 700 and 480, Greek art developed continuously and 
steadily. The past might excite admiration, but not imitation: archaism was 
irregular and never strong. It is most unlikely that ‘Hesiod’ in describing this 
tour de force of decorative metal-work would have chosen unfashionable models. But 
though he might not have imitated earlier works of art which he had seen, there 
remained the literary masterpieces in the Iliad. Homer’s shield of Achilles may or 
may not be intelligible in the light of Mycenean art: in the archaic age it must have 
been incomprehensible as a description of an actual artistic work. But Homer’s 
greatness and distance gave a traditional sanctity to his poetry and its contents. 
The dull and imitative poetaster of the Shield based his epyllion on Homer and drew 
freely on Homer’s shields, perhaps the more freely because their decoration suggested 
no real artistic school to him. 

It is a reasonable presumption that where the decoration of the shield of 
Herakles is not borrowed from Homer we may expect traces of the art contemporary 
with the composition of this poem. In fact, a source for almost every part of the 
decoration can be found, without any difficulty, either in the Iliad or in common 
subjects or types of a certain period of archaic art, as known to us from pottery; and 
the decoration of pottery was, in the archaic period, an important and progressive 
art, and one which by the accident of material has been tolerably well preserved, 


And so to the discussion of the details of Herakles’ shield. ‘In his hands he 
took his flashing shield’ (which our poet always calls cdxos, though the Alexandrine 
title is the “Agmis), ‘a shield none ever broke with bolt or crushed, a marvel to 
behold’. Incidentally @atvpa idéoGar (140), immediately before the description, is 
picked up by Oatya ideiv Kai Znvi Bapuxriry (318), the first words after the descrip- 
tion,—the author lets the reader know what his emotions should be.? 

Lines 144-67 have suffered much textual criticism. Rzach rejects 151-3. 
Studniczka emends Sé Spdxovros in 144 to 8 dddpavros and rejects 151-9 and 163.° 


1 If there were similar passages in lost works, of Agamemnon in A and the shield of Achilles 
we have no record of them; and I do not see__in &. 
any sign or need of such extra sources for the * Compare the emphasis on the divine manu- 
compilation of this piece. The iraitation even facture of the shield in 219, 244, 297, 313. 
of Homer is confined to two passages, the arms 3 Op. cit., 58-67. 
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Wilamowitz also emends to & dédduavros and rejects 156-9.! 
Evelyn-White emends to 6’ aéddpavros. 


and 163. 


Mazon rejects 154-60 
Yet there seems no adequate 


reason against the testimony of the MSS, though the archetype be not oid. Textual 


criticism of the S/ze/d is difficult, where the MSS are united. The poem is in itself 


disjointed and unequal; so that irrelevance and clumsiness are not alone adequate 


reasons to emend or expurgate. 
is a fair warning.” 
144-53. The MSS read 


In this passage the varying Stilgefiihl of the critics 


ev peocw dé Spaxovros env poBos ov te hareids, 
éuTadw doco tupt Aapropevoue SedopKwis * 145 


~ . »> , 4 A , A , 
TwWVv Kat OdovTwY pev TANTO OTOpa AEevKA DedvTwr, 
Secvov, arAnrwv, eri 5¢ BAoavpoio petwmrov 


\ w» , 
Sev Epis WeToTyTO . 


144 is disputed. The Munich scholiast offers the reading & aéduavros and has been 


followed by some scholars. 


Presumably, with Studniczka, they would like a 


Gorgoneion rather than a snake in the centre of the shield: there seems no other 


reason. 


That the writer had a fairly clear pictorial conception of his centrepiece 


seems to me beyond doubt ; that it was a concept based on contemporary art seems 
likely. The arguments then for this emendation are that the Gorgoneion was a 
favourite archaic shield sign; that the archaic type of Gorgon explains the emphasis 
on the eyes and the mouthful of teeth; and that to follow so closely after a Spdaxwy 


with a band of odiwv xepadai is clumsy. 


On the other hand, snakes are common 


enough on archaic shields,* and the facial details of 145-7 will pass. "“Euradw 
SeSopxws does not make sense of a bodiless Gorgoneion,‘ but does of a snake with 
head turned back. As for repetition, ‘Hesiod’ is a clumsy composer, and anyhow 


Gorgons get full treatment later.* 


Further, ¢ofos does not mean a (male) bearded 


figure or head of Gorgon type : that theory received its coup de grace from Blinkenberg.® 


On the snake’s grim brow dev) épis rerdrnro. 


Most editors print “Epis.? To 


judge by their use of capitals elsewhere they assume with Studniczka that a small 


1 Op. cit, 119-20. He agrees largely with Stud- 
niczka in his outlook towards the Shield. See 
below, pp. 213-14. 

2 The best criticism is by Wilamowitz (op. cit., 
116-24), but it is partly vitiated by his whole- 
hogging belief in the reality of the shield, The 
limit of reasonable criticism of the text of the 
Shield, where the MSS agree, is the cautious 
removal of doublets. 

3 An elaborately convoluted snake as a shield 
sign on an Attic Bauchamphora of the second 
quarter of the sixth century, Halle 590. Much 
later Epaminondas was honoured with a dpdxwv 
(Paus. viii, 11, 8). Cf. Pind., P. viii, 45-7. 

4 Studniczka (0p. cit., 61-2) argues that the 
spectator looks at the Gorgon’s head and the 
Gorgon’s head looks back, hence éu7ahuy, at him. 
This is thin. 

5 Homer repeats similarly: he gives Agamem- 
non six dpdxoyres on his breastplate and a single 
Spdxwv on his reAapwv (A 26-8, 38-40). 

6 R.A. 1924, 1, 267-79: an admirable article, 
which firmly disposes of Weizsacker’s claims 
(Roscher Lexikon iii, 2934, 11). 

R. Hampe, in an illuminating excursus (Frithe 
gviechische Sagenbilder, 58-67), argues that there 
are three sources of the Gorgon legend and 


type: (1) the apotropaic masks with monstrous 
human features (such as those from Tiryns, ¢.g. 
his pl. 42); (2) the episode of Perseus and 
Medusa (Medusa is vaguely a dewdv ré\wpov and 
not more exactly defined); (3) the two immortal 
Gorgons. To Homer the Gorgon is still a vague 
monster, notable only for its look: he makes 
four mentions, in E 741-2, A 36-7, 8 349, A 633-5. 
The mythological synthetizers of the Hesiodic 
period combined (2) and (3) (¢.g. Theog., 270-81). 
In the first half of the seventh century artists 
brought in (1) as the type of the Gorgons, though 
apotropaic antefixes continued independently. 
The pursuit of Perseus was a slightly later 
novelty, borrowed probably from the Harpies. 
Compare the gradual identification of the man- 
horse hybrid of art with the Centaurs of litera- 
ture (see E. Buschor, A.J.A. 1934, 128-32 ; early 
seventh century); and of human-headed birds 
with the Sirens (no certain instance in art or 
literature till the early sixth century): whereas 
in Homer both Centaurs and Sirens were of 
human form. The author of the Shield describes 
both Gorgons and Centaurs in their developed 
archaic style. 
7 So Rzach, Mazon, Evelyn-White. 
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personified figure of Eris hovers on the head of the snake or monster. Studniczka 
cites as a parallel in art Athena springing from the head of Zeus,’ to which might be 
added the birth of Pegasos from Medusa’s bleeding neck. But there the juxtaposition 
is the essence of the story and unavoidable. To Studniczka’s composition there is no 
parallel in archaic art. Below, in 236-7, we read 
ert 5¢ decvoion xapyvors | Topyeious édovetro peyas poPos.? 

which seems a fair comparison. And here ¢¢fos can hardly be personified, since, 
though single, it would have to straddle the heads of two creatures. If then this 
centrepiece was conceived throughout pictorially by ‘ Hesiod’, éps here must be an 
abstraction: if "Epis is personified, he has ceased to think of his artistic inspiration.® 

154-60. Furtwangler deleted these lines, and Mazon follows him; but they are 
in keeping with the poem. 156-9 are lifted from = 535-8; only €@vveov is substituted 
for ouiAeov, which perhaps indicates that these lines were in the text of the Shield 
before the Alexandrine recension of Homer. Nor was this ‘ Hesiod’, who tagged his 
poem on to over fifty lines of the Ehozat, afraid of patchwork; and if, as seems likely, 
dpdxovros is the right reading in 144, some other subject is acceptable between the 
Spaxovros pdBos and the odiwv xepadai. Irrelevance and clumsiness are strange 
arguments for tampering with the text of the Shseld. This passage is anyhow based 
on Homer, and shows no trace of the influence of archaic art.‘ 

161-7. Next there were twelve snake protomes. There seems to be no difference 
between dpaxwv and ods ; compare 161 and 166, The repetition of idea only shows 
the limited imagination of the author, He himself felt so, and added a miraculous 
detail, that their teeth clattered. If emphasis is to be laid on these teeth, one might 
compare the plastic devices on some of the shields represented by mid sixth century 
vase-painters :° such devices might have supplied the idea, but a silentio ‘ Hesiod’ 
conceived of his snakes as flat decoration, if indeed he had any pictorial concept of 
them; for in A 26-8, part of a passage used elsewhere in the Shield, there are six 
snakes, xvaveor also, on Agamemnon’s breastplate.® 

The next seventy lines break new ground. The author has laid his Homer aside 
and writes, except perhaps in one section, from his own knowledge and observation— 
of art. Homer’s vision defies clear analysis: here are compact and clearly defined 
scenes and groups. 

168-77. This paragraph gives a sounder of swine (of undetermined sex unless 
xAovvns helps)’ advancing to fight a pride of lions. The combatants are in two rows 

1 Op. cit., 64-6. His comparison to the Idaean  n. 7), A bull’s head on the lip-cup by Phrynos, 
shields I do not admit: the connection of the British Museum B,424 (J. D. Beazley, A.B.S., 
figures he cites is accidental. pl. 1, 2). 

2 Rzach and Mazon here use a smal] initial, 6 Studniczka, after bracketing 151-9, made 

3 So Lippold, Griechische Schilde; Mincheney the twelve snake heads a halo for his Gorgo- 
Arch, Stud., 486 (1909). neion,—an excellent archaic composition, but 

The "Eps alcxicrn 7d eldos of the chest of achieved at the cost of nine lines, one emenda- 
Cypselus (Paus., v, 19, 2) cannot properly be tion and some slippery exegesis. Wilamowitz 
compared ; for there she attends a duel of Ajax (op. cit,, 119-20) agrees. But év dé, as used else- 
and Hector, and is of full size. where in the Shield, seems to introduce a new and 

4 Wilamowitz (op. cif., 119-20) deletes 157-9 separate composition, certainly not organically 
and makes the eight Scheusdler of 154-6 join Eris connected with what goes before. 
on the head of a central Phobos, This is intoler- 7 Judging by early usage xAovvys is an epithet 
able artistically; and Wilamowitz’s criterion ofa boar and not of asow. It is not likely that 
seems to be generally for the Shield ‘das Echte ‘ Hesiod’ understood it as ‘ castrated’, the mean- 
erkannt man wieder daran, dass es darstellbar ing familiar to Aristotle: few animals were more 
ist’ (118). Anyhow the use of the introductory consistently or better sexed by archaic artists 
év 5€ in this piece is to mark the transition to than the pig, male or female. Incidentally the 
another group of figures. sow did not come into her own till the middle of 

5 Satyr heads in low relief appear occasionally the sixth century. Wilamowitz (Aischylos ; Inter- 
on Attic vases of this time: ¢.g. the Vatican /pretationen, 217-9) supposes that the early mean- 
amphora of Exekias (referred to below, p. 213, ing should be from ‘ dangerous’ to ‘strong’, 
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In the middle, presumably, lie already dead a lion and two boars, 
one on either side. Perhaps = 579-81, where two lions maul a bull, suggested the 
propriety of an animal scene on the shield of Herakles. But the ‘ Hesiodic’ group 
smacks strongly of archaic art, with its long lines of processing animals and dislike of 
overlapping among them. Regrettably for a clue to the date, this sort of composition 
continues throughout archaic art: lions are common from the end of the eighth 
century, boars from about the middle of the seventh, and though the representation 
of bristles becomes freer in the sixth century that is not enough upon which to build 
up a theory. 

178-go. After the animals comes a heroic combat of the Lapiths? and the 
Centaurs. ‘Centaurs’, armed as here with pine branches, appear in Greek art in the 
second half of the eighth century.* They do not appear in mythological contexts 
much before the middle of the seventh century, and then it is with Herakles. The 
earliest example I know in which their opponents are Lapiths is on the neck of the 
Francois vase.* Apparently the sides are in two long lines,—Keévravpo: 8 érépwev 
évavrion nyepeGovro; although later they are cvvaiydnv and avrocyeddv wpryvavro. This 
seems to foliow a formula of archaic art, which avoided representation in depth, the 


or files (orixes). 


pictorial disposition -----—- ----- being equivalent to == of life. 

The naming of the combatants is important. How was the spectator to 
recognize Hopleus and Exadios and Arktos or the gpther lesser Lapiths and 
Centaurs? Surely because their names were written against them. The labelling 
of figures, to judge by vases, was sporadic in the seventh century ; the first example 
I know of is Protoattic of about 665.5 The East never took to this innovation : the 
Euphorbos plate,® of Rhodian manufacture of about 600, is a solitary example; but 
the Euphorbos plate is clearly based on free painting, so that the addition of names 
may have been more general than one would suppose from the study of vases. 
However, the extensive, and even otiose, use of names on vases begins with the 
decade 580-70; and in the absence of other evidence, since archaic vase-painiers 
were often artists of the first rank, I should imagine that such naming had just 
become fashionable. The poet had in mind, when writing this passage, a work or 
works of. contemporary art, on which a line of Lapiths on one side meets a line of 
Centaurs on the other (hence nine Lapiths are mentioned against seven Centaurs,— 
for Centaurs take up more space than men; and against each figure is written a 
name).’ 

191-237. The next paragraph is divided into five groups,—Ares, Athena, Apollo, 
a harbour and the pursuit of Perseus. The first three and the last are regular 
archaic subjects, though the choice of Ares and Athena is probably due to their 


a agrees with the general tendencies of Greek 
1 Giving this composition,—Swine, dead Boar, mythology in the eighth and seventh centuries. 
Certainly the earlier ‘Centaurs’ of Greek art 
are often winged and show no attachment to the 
Centaur legends, Cf. above, p. 206, n. 6. 
4 F.R. i, pls. 1-3, 11-13. About 575-0. 
5 Fragment of a middle Protoattic amphora in 


dead Lion, dead Boar, Lions, Probably each of 
the slaughtered boars is being torn by a pair of 
lions, and perhaps lying on its back, with its 
snout touching the ground—avxévas éfepirdvres. 


2 List based on A 263-5. 

3 First common in Attic Late Geometric of 
the last quarter of the eighth century. But the 
type had apparently not yet been particularized 
as the Centaur of mythology. Buschor (4.j.A. 
1934, 128-32) argues that in the early seventh 
century the man-horse monster could repre- 
sent Typhon and Medusa; and that if was 
about 675 that the identification was made with 
Homer’s presumably human Centaurs (A 268, 
B 743, ¢ 295). This is very reasonable, and 


Berlin with the legend Mevédas (G. Karo, 26 
Hall, W. Pr., 14 ff.: Hampe, of. cit., fig. 30) ; 
but the companions of Menelaos are nameless 
and inglorious. 

® British Museum A749 (H. Schaal, Bilder- 
hefte III. 1, pl, 5. 8. 

? Studniczka's real objection seems to be that 
the other figures on the shield are not named 
(op. cit., 76, n. 3): but, as he assumed that ‘Hesiod’ 
was describing faithfully a single original, he 
required strict uniformity between the parts. 
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presence on the shield of Achilles (= 516). The harbour might perhaps be a literary 
exercise or reminiscence. First Ares (191-6). He is in his chariot, with Deimos 
and Phobos beside him; their names are from Homer.! The zpvAées are not 
described and so probably not depicted; for ‘Hesiod’s’ descriptions are fairly 
detailed. This group and the second are comparable to some archaic metopes and 
panels, where there is the same compression in treatment and much is left outside 
the pictorial field to be supplied by the imagination of the spectator. Secondly, 
Athena (197-200), in side view, with aegis, helmet and spear. 

Studniczka, who supposed that ‘Hesiod’ was describing a real shield, felt 
obliged to join these two deities to the battle of the Lapiths and Centaurs.2 In 
the second zone of his restored original he places at the top on the left the nine 
Lapiths, on the right the seven Centaurs ; Ares and Athena are behind the Lapiths, 
directing and encouraging them. (Other reconstructors have assigned one immortal 
to each side or put them together in the middle: but if one is determined to bring 
Ares and Athena into the battle, Studniczka’s positions are more satisfactory.) But 
a straightforward reading of (and not between) the lines gives no support to this 
theory. The introductory ev de in the Shield, as in 2, marks a new group or, where it 
is used within a group, a loose and accidental, not an organic connection. 

Thirdly, there come Apollo and the Muses, making music for the immortal gods. 
203°-5* are rejected as a doublet by most editors, with reason. The gods themselves 
are not represented. Evelyn-White takes yopés to m-’.a ‘company’, but there is no 
authority for this sense of the word before the end o: che fifth century. More natural 
is the sense ‘dance’, or even ‘ dancing floor’, as ia Homer’s shield,* of which this 
passage is strongly reminiscent.* 

These three groups are in art definitely sixth-century developments, of the first 
third of the sixth certury in particular. Athena soon after grows more feminine and 
willowy ; she stands encouraging, no longer strides purposefully along. 

The harbour scene (207-15) comes curiously between the gods and Perseus and 
his Gorgons, 209°-11" are not in the earliest papyrus and seem to be in origin a 
doublet of 211°-2: editors reasonably reject them. A literary analogy, if there was 
one, would be the easiest origin for this scene.* ‘Hesiod’ might have invented it, 
but he does not seem addicted to invention. The remains of archaic art provide no 
close parallel. Fishermen are rare, and as far as I know never with nets, though 
hunters sometimes crouch with nets on Protocorinthian hare-hunts of the mid 
seventh century.° Seascapes occur infrequently: usually scenery is to be supplied 
by the spectator, sometimes with the assistance of appropriate fauna or flora. For 
example the namepiece of the Nessos painter,’ an Attic work of about 625, shows the 
Gorgons chasing over the sea: the sea is suggested by a school of dolphins. I know 
of no serious representation of waves before the end of the first quarter of the sixth 
century. Dolphins and fish are common enough, especially on middle Corinthian 


1 On Agamemnon’s shield wept 5@ Aeijuds re represented by a band of varnish with a wavy 
680s re (A 37): here rapa for wepl. upper edge. A.D. i, pl. 7, 26, About end of 
2 Op. cit, 77-9. A fuller discussion of Stud- first quarter of sixth century. (2) Berlin F. 1652. 
niczka’s general theory later. Amphora, A, Perseus, Andromeda and the 
3 = 590; 603. monster, which is emerging from a scalloped 
* Cf. 201-3 with = 569-70 ; 205-6 with = 604-6 varnish sea; Perseus is throwing stones, instead 
for the reuse of words and phrases. of petrifying his opponent with the Gorgoneion. 
5 @ 22-3 may have influenced the choice of Neugebauer, Fiihrer, pl. 13 (references in text). 
words, hardly the scene. Early second quarter of sixth century. A(ftic : 
6 Very occasionally in the sixth century (1) Florence 4209. Krater (the ‘ Francois vase '). 
hunters are provided with nets. On lip, B, the return of Theseus ; in the varnish 
7 Buschor, Greek Vase-Painting, pl. 23, fig. 48. sea a man swimming ashore, F.R., pl. 13: 
8 I give the earliest examples that I know. Buschor, Greek Vase-Painting, pl. 48, fig. go. 
Corinthian : (1) Berlin. Pinax. Posidon riding About 575-0. Laconian: (1) Kassel. Lip-cup. 
On a sea-monster ; dolphin plunging into sea, Nymphs bathing; in the background a varnish 
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aryballoi, that is of the first quarter of the sixth century. A good example is 
Halle 138, where four dolphins are closing in on two fishes.1_ Some such composi- 
tion might account for the marine life; but there remain the swelling sea and the 
fisherman with the net. ‘ Hesiod’s’ source might here be contemporary art, but 
there is not enough evidence to decide either way. Studniczka? argued that on the 
original work of art described here (and though he presumed that a single original 
provided ‘ Hesiod’ with his subject, his argument is valid if the description of the 
shield is eclectic) the harbour belonged to the scene of the flight of Perseus. The 
fisherman was Perseus’s foster-father Dictys, identified cantingly by his dé«rvov, with 
which also he fished up Danae’s chest: the harbour represents Naxos, to which 
Perseus returned. ‘Hesiod’ misunderstood the connection and so the harbour 
became a separate scene and the dixrvov an appiB8Anorpov. This brilliant interpreta- 
tion makes the harbour scene fit much better into the paragraph: and the absence of 
Dictys from the archaic representations we have of the Perseus story is perhaps not 
serious.’ 

The fifth of these short groups is the pursuit of Perseus by the Gorgons (216-37). 
Apart from two miraculous details (217-84 and 231-3) this is a pretty faithful descrip- 
tion of a common archaic composition, popular from about 625.5 Winged sandals, 
cap of darkness, tasselled xi@wis and sword are Perseus’s normal attributes. And he 
is in full course. The Gorgons follow, a pair of snakes at their girdles. 

Lines 236-7 seem to imply an expression of fearfulness on the faces of the 
Gorgons, not a personified emotion perched on their heads: and most editors take 
this view. Yet in the similar passage, 147-8, €pis is generally regarded as a per- 
sonification. But the concept of a small personified emotion (and how is its nature 
to be recognized?) perched on the head of a larger figure is completely alien to 
archaic literature and art. The inconsistency of editors is due, I suppose, to the 
ineptitude of the idea of emotional expression on the forehead of a snake: but our 
‘ Hesiod’ is in other places inept. | 

237-70. After so long a digression into contemporary art we must, of course, be 
brought back to Homer. ‘Hesiod’s’ City at War is throughout reminiscent of 
2 509-40, though there is little direct borrowing. Compare the prolixity of the 
Shield with the economy of Homer. 


pool with incised wavy lines. Boehlau, Nekro- 
polen, pl. 11. E. A. Lane (B.S.A. xxxiv, 137) 
dates it to the first quarter of the sixth century, 
but if so it must be late in the quarter. 

1 Compare the Laconian bowl in Taranto of 
the early sixth century (Lane, op. cit., pl. 30 top). 

2 Op. cit., 69-76, esp. 75-6. Mazon (of. cit., 
140, n. 2) seems to favour this connection. 

3 This mistake would imply that ‘ Hesiod’ 
was not very familiar with the original he was 
here describing. If so, it can hardly have been 
the great votive shield that Studniczka claimed 
(see below, pp. 213-14). 

4 Some scholars suppose that Perseus is a free 
figure, fastened to the shield by a nail,—an 
intolerable effect in a real work of art; and here 
‘ Hesiod’ seems certainly to be describing, and 
with some exactness, a real work of art. Other 
supernatural details appear in 164 and 299. This 
is a shield made by a god, and so something 
unusual is to be expected. 

5 In Attic first in the works of the Nessos 


painter, who is dated about 625. He seems of 
late Protoattic painters to have been the most 
interested in mythology. On at least five of his 
surviving pieces this scene is represented, though 
not always in full. Many of the attributes men- 
tioned in the Shield are missing from the types of 
the Nessos painter ; they are established in Attic 
by the beginning of the sixth century. Corinth, 
however, was in advance of Athens. The 
Thermon metopes (A.D. ii, pl. 50), which pro- 
vide us with our earliest representation of the 
story, show substantially the same types as ours ; 
these metopes belong to Payne’s Transitional 
period, that is they are contemporary with or 
slightly earlier than the works of the Nessos 
painter. Payne, with some reason, wrote of the 
Shield that the Perseus episode is ‘a description 
which clearly goes back to a Corinthian painting 
of the kind which is partially preserved for us in 
the Thermon metopes' (NC., 86). 

For further remarks on the Gorgons see 
above, p. 206, n. 6. 
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HomMeER, ‘HEsIOD’, 


237-42; Introduction : 
242-8 ; Non-combatants : 


509-13; Introduction : 

514-5; Non-combatants : 

516-9; March out with Athena and Ares: 
520-9; Ambush: 

530-2; Relief arrives: 

533-4; Battle: 

535-40; Battle spirits. 


248; Battle: 
248-70; Battle spirits. 


Homer in about the same number of lines presents more and clearer pictures. The 
Shield selects two aspects and expands clumsily, even brutally. The one new idea is 
that of the old men praying to the gods (246-8). There is a close similarity in the 
construction of the scenes. In particular in that of the non-combatants note how the 
old men are described—ovs €xe ynpas (2 515) and yypds re pévaprev (245), picked up in 
Homer by ot 8 ioav (2 516) and in ‘ Hesiod’ by roi & atre paxynv €xov. And perhaps 
the u¢joowv of 258 is an echo of iroAifoves (= 519). The monstrosity of ‘ Hesiod’s’ 
description of the Keres is typical: and he has already lifted whole = 535-8. The 
Shield here is homerizing busily, and has no relation to contemporary art, 

270-313. The City at Peace is dealt with at greater length. For ‘ Hesiod’ 
returns to the more familiar ground of the art he knew. Of the seven short scenes 
of which this paragraph consists only two are taken from Homer: the other five are 
typical subjects of contemporary painting, a two-dimensional art, which contrasts 
strongly with the elaborate compositions of the Homeric shield. 

The marriage procession (273-80) is closely copied from Homer, = 491-6, even 
to phrases. Though such processions are common enough in archaic art, Homer is 
clearly the model. 

The komos (281-4) seems to be an archaic institution: at least the words xGpos 
and xwyud(w do not appear before the time of the lyric poets. As a subject for artists 
the komos begins in Corinth at the end of the seventh century, and comes to Athens 
early in the sixth. Its greatest popularity is during the first third of the sixth 
century, particularly in the decade 580-70.2, In Ionian art komos scenes first 
appear at the very end of the seventh century, and are common, as on the Greek 
mainland, till the third quarter of the sixth, The komasts «f art regularly dance, 
sometimes with the flute-player among them. 283 is probably spurious: it is 
omitted by many of the MSS. 

Agricultural scenes follow (286-301). This passage again depends on Homer. 
286-8, of the ploughing, correspond to = 541-9, in particular to 542-3: 288-91 to 
x 550-6: 292-301 to = 561-72. There are several verbal reminiscerces. 293-5 are 
probably spurious, a doublet on 296-300: 298 is intrusive.* The details are simpler 
than Homer’s: but perhaps ‘ Hesiod’ feit that as Achilles’ shield had agricultural 
scenes, Herakles should be as well equipped. Studniczka regarded the ploughing, 
the harvest, the vintage and the hare hunt as tableaux symbolical of the four seasons; : 
the boxers and wrestlers he put as filling in the vineyard. This is very rash: any- 
how, to the archaic artist a hare hunt is a very subsidiary subject, not comparable 
to Studniczka’s other seasons. 

285-6 and 301-13 give four scenes all frequent in archaic art. Horses with 
riders (285-6), presumably here not armed, become common in the mid seventh 
century: by the middle of the sixth their popularity is declining. Boxers and 


1 Wilamowitz (op. cit., 119) rejects 258-60; 3 Wilamowitz (op. cit., 117) further brackets 
Mazon follows him. Rzach and Evelyn-White 299 as a doublet of the (spurious) 295, wrongly : 
keep the lines. see Mazon, op. cit., 144, 0. 2, 

2 Payne, op. cit., 118. A. Greifenhagen, Eine # Op. cit., 82. 
atiische s.f. Vasengattung. 
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wrestlers (301-2), although they occur sporadically earlier, last rather longer. The 
hare hunt (302-4) is the earliest of the Orientalizing compositions, and falls out of 
favour in the early sixth century: here, as oiten on vases, more hares than one are 
being coursed. The chariot race (305-:3) perhaps becomes popular in the late 
Geometric period and lasts throughout the Archaic. As usual the prize is a tripod 
(312). 310-1 are curious; there is no end tothe race. This possibly suggests that 
on the original which the poet had in mind the chariots occupied a complete zone, so 
that there was no start or finish marked. 

314-7. ‘And round the rim flowed Ocean’, as on the shield of Achilles (2 607-8); 
but for the greater glory of Herakles stocked with swans and fish. 


There is one compensation for the badness of the Shield: the writer used his 
sources slavishly, and they can still be detected. Homer’s shield and contemporary 
art served him not so much for inspiration as for imitation. For convenience | 
tabulate the sections. 


HomMER. Arcuaic ART. 


144-53; Snake: 
154-60; Battle: 
168-77; Pigs and Lions: 
178-go; Lapiths and Centaurs: 
191-6; Ares: 
197-200; Athena: 
201-6; Apollo and the Muses: 
216-37; Perseus and the Gorgons: 
237-70; City at War: 
270-(3); City at Peace: 
273-80; Wedding: 
281-4; Komos: 
285-6; Riders: 
286-301 ; Agriculture: 
301-2: Boxers and Wrestlers: 
302-4; Hare hunt: 
305-13; Chariot race: 
314-7; Ocean. 


The source of 161-7 and of 207-15 is uncertain.! The adaptations from Homer are 
close and obvious, not only in the choice of scenes, but often in their construction 
and wording.” It is unlikely that so dependent a writer would show much originality 
over his other, more humdrum sections. Prima facie one would look to contemporary 
art for his originals: and in archaic art one finds that these subjects are common. 
In archaic literature, as far as one knows, there were not these models. It remains 
then to decide to what period of archaic art belong the descriptions in the Shteld 
that are not based on Homer. Some are stock motives throughout archaic art. 
But Perseus and the Gorgons do not appear till the last thirty years of the seventh 
century and the Komos not till its end : and the Lapiths, the elaborate use of names, 
the groups of Ares, Athena and Apollo bring us into the sixth, and suggest more 
precisely the archaeological decade 580-70,° to the end of which the Frangois vase 


of Achilles and A on the arms and arming of 
Agamemnon. This latter passage is also used 
for the arming of Herakles (122 ff.). 

3 As does the representation of waves, if 
207-15 are based on artistic models, 


1 For 161-7 I favour Homer; for 207-15 
archaic art. 

2 Further, apart from the tags which are 
numerous, only two passages of Homer are used 
for the Shield, rather obviously = on the shield 
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and probably the chest of Cypselus belong. And it is on the Francois vase and the 
chest that the best parallels to the Shield are found. Further, it is in Attic and 
Corinthian art that we find these motives.' 

If then the original assumption is sound, that ‘ Hesiod’ drew partly on the art 
of his own time, we may conclude that the Shield was written in the early sixth 
century, probably about the end of the first third, by a poetaster familiar with his 
Homer and with Attic and Corinthian art. This fits well with the reasonable 
assumption that it was composed for the sanctuary of Apollo at Pagasae by a 
Thessalian or Boeotian. 

There remains another theory, that ‘ Hesiod’ was describing a real shield. If 
this is true, the date given above can only be a terminus post quem. This theory is 
probably not now widely held, but it must be considered. 

The close relation to archaic art of parts of the decoration of our shield? has led 
some scholars, notably Studniczka, to suppose that 141-317 are a more or less 
straightforward description of a real shield.? Congenial though this theory may be 
to archaeologists, it does not really hold water. Studniczka, with remarkable 
ingenuity, produces a plausible reconstruction, which he justifies by the arguments‘ 
(1) that such a reconstruction is possible from the text ; (2) that so elaborate a work 
was within the ability of archaic artists; (3) that votive shields (and the original 
must have been a votive shield ascribed to Herakles) are recorded from Greek 
sanctuaries® ; and (4) the close connection to archaic art, as shown in particular by 
the misunderstanding of Dictys.® 

On the other side Studniczka’s reconstruction does put a heavy strain on the 
text, especially for the two cities at war and at peace. The artist of the original 
must also, it would seem, have had the shield of Achilles in mind. If there was an 
original, it must, as Studniczka observes, have been a votive ascribed to Herakles: 
for ‘Hesiod’ would hardly have given to Herakles a duplicate of the shield of 
another (and probably lesser) hero. Then why is no mention made in the poem of 
the dedication? (It would, incidentally, have been a pretty obvious forgery.) The 
lack of similar shields among our remains of archaic art is perhaps accidental.’ It 


niczka’s bibliography up to date (p. 483, n. 4). 


‘ Mazon (op. cit,, 127) refers to ‘une ceuvre 
Since then interest has waned. PP. Mazon 


de style ionien sortie des ateliers d’armes de 








Chalcis’. Similarly Studniczka and Wilamowitz. 
But first some of the artistic motives never occur 
in Ionian art, and others not till the middle of 
the sixth century and then borrowed from Attic : 
secondly the style of Chalcis is quite unknown, 
anyhow for this period. It is time that the 
Panionian heresy was forgotten. 

2 Cf. Mazon (op. cit., 125): Payne (op. cit., 
86): R. Hampe (op. cit., 62, n. 4), who mentions 
the Shield as ‘ die erste archaologische Beschrei- 
bung’. 

3 The literature on this subject is considerable 
and much of it I could not obtain. The chief of 
the fundamentalists was F. Studniczka (Serta 
Harteliana, 1896, 50-83), whose reconstruction 
superseded those of his predecessors: he has a 
bibliography of the earlier literature on p. 50, 
n.1, U.v. Wilamowitz (Hermes xl, 116-24) in 
1905 generally followed Studniczka, P. Fried- 
lander, Hevakles, 108-20 (Phil. Untersuch. xix. 
1907), believed in an original pruned of Homeric 
imitations: cf. Johannes von Gaza (1912), 8-11. 
G. Lippold (Miinchener Arch. Stud., 1909, 483-8) 
reasserted the eclectic theory: he brings Stud- 





(Hésiode, 1928) makes much use of Studniczka, 
but is eclectic, as was H. G. Payne (Necro- 
corinthia, 1931, 86). Many scholars avoid the 
question, 

4 Op. cit., 55-8. I think that this is a fair 
digest. 

5 Two in Argolis, one at the temple of Pallas, 
ascribed to Diomede (Callim., Hymns 5, 35); the 
other at the Heraion, supposedly of Euphorbos 
(Paus. ii, 17, 3). 

6 See above, p. 210. Mazon’sa:gument (0p. cit., 
127) that archaic art would not uave combined 
on the same object such different classes of 
motives is quite untenable : nor is the decoration 
of this shield ‘ l’art plastique’. 

7 I know of no shield of purely Hellenic style 
that has elaborate concentric decoration. The 
favourite archaic type, to judge by the numerous 
representations-on archaic vases, was a single 
figure or object or a simple composition: at 
most the field was divided into three horizontal 
registers, Yet archaic vase-painters did not jib 
at the most painstaking minuteness of detail. 
The magnificent amphora of Exekias in the 
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is more important that the technique of what archaic metalwork we have is relief or 

incised, not inlaid*: and Herakles’ shield is inlaid, as was some Mycenean metalwork 

and, it seems, the decorated armour given by Homer to Agamemnon and Achilles. 
It is simpler and more satisfactory to conclude that ‘ Hesiod’ chose his decora- 


tion at random, whether from Homer or contemporary art. 


It is noticeable also 


that where his model appears to be Homer, tags and reminiscences of the relevant 
passage of Homer tend to be more frequent and the artistic description to be less 


exact.” 
complete success. 


One can, if one wishes, try to reconstruct the decoration, but not with 
It was not, I suppose, completely thought out by the writer. 


Presumably the shield is conceived in concentric rings: at least there is a snake in 
the centre and Ocean round the rim, and it is hard to believe that the archaic mind 


would think except in terms of zone decoration. 
Then come four zones, with a battle, heads of snakes, pigs and lions, Lapiths 
This is probably as far as the writer had thought. 


snake. 
and Centaurs. 


Apollo, the harbour and Perseus could be put in the fourth zone. 


The central tondo is clear—the 


Ares, Athena, 
But the two cities 


are very difficult; and remember the relative importance to the archaic artist of the 


chariot race and the hare hunt. 


Proof or disproof of the reality of Herakles’ shield 


is impossible; but the eclectic solution has much more to commend it. 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY. 


Vatican (F.R., pls. 131-2 ; photo Alinari no. 35768), 
with the scene of Achilles and Ajax at dice, gives 
full due to the details of the heroes’ cloaks. 
Their shields stand behind them. Achilles 
sports the head of a satyr in low relief; above 
is a snake and below a panther. Ajax, whose 
smith is human, has a flush Gorgoneion, and a 
snake above and below. Compare also the 
detailed design of the nymph’s chiton on the 
sherd of Sophilos in Stamboul (Blinkenberg, 
Lindos, pl. 126) dated about 580-70 and, I sup- 
pose, roughly contemporary with the Shi¢ld. 

1 See Payne, op. cit., 94-7. The exceptions 
are few and inconsiderable. The arguments for 
inlay work in metal are: (1) that the chest of 
Cypselus was inlaid (Paus., v, 17, 5); but this 
is in wood: (2) that the Protocorinthian poly- 
chrome style is based on metalwork; Payne 
much more convincingly derives it from free 
painting : (3) that certain details on terracotta 
vases, e.g. polychrome tongues round the base 
of the handle, are in imitation of inlay on metal ; 


R. M. Cook. 


but even so, the colours of such details, red and 
white, would suggest a filling of some soft paste 
rather than metal inlay: (4) that the devices on 
shields on archaic pots represent inlay on metal ; 
but these devices could as well be incised or 
painted. The lack of any actual examples of 
elaborate inlay on metal is, to my mind, decisive 
against its existence. Further the inlay of this 
shield is far too elaborate. The shield itself is 
of bronze (415), and the inlaid substances are 
then riravos (apparently a white paste), éAégas, 
Hrexrpov, xpvobs, xtavos, Apyvpos, Kacalrepes, 
ddduas: and a red also is required. ‘ Hesiod’ 
has borrowed his technique from Homer and 
tried to go one or two better. 

2 P, Friedlander (0p. cit., 108-20) believed 
that ‘ Hesiod’ was describing an actual shield. 
The Homeric imitations, however, he felt could 
not be represented in archaic art. His original 
shield is, then, achieved by eliminating the 
Homeric imitations, which ‘Hesiod’ added for 
padding. This is very slippery reasoning. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


Classical Philology. XXXII. 2. April, 1937. 


C. M. Bowra, The Proem of Parmenides: examines P.’s imagery in relation to the 
ideas of his time; it serves to relate his enquiry to spheres of experience already 
familiar to his readers and shows that his approach is mystical or religious. Blanche 
B. Boyer, A Paris Fragment of Codex Bern 207: Bibl. Nat. Lat. 7520 ff. 1-24 is 
probably three quaternions of the corpus grammaticorum represented by Bern 207 
and supplies some missing items (Probus, Bede) in its table of contents: the 
quaternion containing Priscian is still missing. Walter Petersen, Greek Masculines in 
-as: the suffix has two apparently unrelated usages, one developed in Ionic, the other 
in Attic : the two merge in the xocv} and the suffix is extended in the Roman period. 
H. V. Canter, [li will of the Gods in Greek and Latin Poetry: a classified catalogue of 
instances. Glanville Downey, Q. Marcius Rex at Antioch: re-examines Malalas’ 
account and suggests that M. visited A., not as a special commissioner, but as pro- 
consul of Cilicia in 67 B.c., perhaps to assist the new King Philip and obtain some 
return for Rome’s friendship; Mal.’s ékrwe means no more than that M. restored old 
buildings. Vincent Scramuzza, Publican Societies in Sicily in 73-71 B.c.: argues for the 
existence of two companies, one collecting the porvtorium of the old Carthaginian 
province, the other the fortorium of the old kingdom of Syracuse and the scriptura of 
the whole province. H. C. Youtie compares with €xovoya in P. Ox. VIII. 160, 
P. Mich. Inv. 5805, two instances in P. Lond. II. 319 and suggests that the word is 
a vulgar variant of €xoueva used prepositionally=chez. W.C. Helmbold on Juv. 1.157 
suggests atque latus medta sulcum deductt havena. Eva Lange on Antiphanes fr. 52 reads 
yAaxroOpéeupova, C. P. Bill on Cic. Att. 5. 20. 3 reads ra xasva tov roAguov, comparing 
Thuc. 3. 30, Ar. Eth. 1116b 7. 


Eranos. XXXIII. Fasc. 1-2. 


I. Diving in a long paper on ‘ Literary language in oJd Greek poetry’ discusses 
the diction of Epic, Elegiac, lambic, Melic and dramatic poetry, and modifies the 
usual ideas of mixed or artificial styles considerably. The language of the older 
poets is living material. It is an archaizing ‘high’ language on the basis of the 
speech of the upper classes, conditioned by the poet’s genius, and not a dialectic 
mixture. Much in the paper is both original and interesting, especially on Pindar. 
T. Kalén discusses the thirty-six fragmentary lines of Aeschylus’ Myrmidones found by 
the Italians in 1932 at Oxyrhynchus on the basis of Vitelli’s supplements, which he 
criticizes and varies. The interlocutors are Achilles and probably Phoenix. Heralds 
have been to press Achilles to fight, threatening a charge of treachery and the 
punishment of stoning. The suggestions rjv dAdws Soxeis and rapa rovro at the 
beginning of a line seem improbable. The fragment contains the new word 
toAvoKedyjs. H. Zillsacus decides that Greek 8 began to have a spirant sound in 
centuries I and II a.p. Latin ‘u’ was transliterated by f at first in the middle of a 
word, later at the beginning. The transliteration -ov was retained longest in proper 
names. H. Ayvmini discusses various late Latin inscriptions, proposing inter ala a 
new word ‘ inaurarius’= maker of earrings, and a mention of the consulship of 
Aetius who defeated the Huns. J, Hetkel contributes a number of corrections of the 
text of Plato, chiefly by ejection of glosses. D. Tabachowttz discusses ellipse of 
principal verb in N.T. In Mt. xxvi. 50 he understands woincov or yevéoOw. In 
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Jude 22, 23 he proposes to take ois pév ots S€ as relatives, and supply mentally p7 
gwfere with the second clause. G. Saflund sketches the ethnographic prehistory of 
Italy with special reference to the Etruscans, in a paper read at the opening of the 
Swedish Institute in Rome in February, 1935. He supports Myres’ (J.H.S., 1907) 
view of the Pelasgians, and in detail establishes a migration to Italy from the 
Balkan peninsula after the Trojan War, and gives the archaeological data which 
support his view. It is a very important paper. G. Rudberg deals with the 
abbreviations of sacred names in the unknown Gospel published by Bell and Skeat, 
and in the Chester Beatty papyri. 7. Kileberg gives some notes on Latin inscriptions. 


Neue Jahrbucher fiir deutsche Wissenschaft (formerly N. J. fur Wissen- 
schaft und Jugendbildung). XIII. 1. 1937. 


R. Herbig, Spatantike Bildniskunst. Deals with Roman portraits of the third, 
fourth, and fifth centuries a.p., emphasizing their merit and originality. There are 
two plates, with sixteen illustrations. 


XIII. 2. 1937. 


A. Hausrath, Geymanische Mérchenmotive in griechischen Tierfabeln. In connection 
with the origins of Reynard the Fox, etc., H. points out that late Byzantine fables 
have been indiscriminately treated as ‘Aesop’ by Germanists, and shows that 
Northern elements were entering classical fable-literature from popular sources from 
the sixth century a.D. onwards. 


LANGUAGE. 


Indogermanische Forschungen. LIV (1936), 2. 


A. von Blumenthal (with the co-operation of H. Krahe) writes a long article on 
Messapic inscriptions. Interesting interpretations are zis ‘luppiter’, venas ‘Venus 
(both as vocative), marta ‘mortua’, pidova ‘testament’ (cf. éridocis), stecbasta ‘ stipu- 
lata est’, vastt ‘esse’ (cf. Goth. wisan), tabava ‘ dadovxos’ (cf. P.J.D. Index, s.v.).’ 
Notes also on P.J.D., nos. 473, 493, 526, and on the Mess. abbreviations sf, mo. 
V. Pisani replies to Hofmann’s criticisms of his etym, of contaminare. H. Krahe 
explains Venetic Enocla (cogn. P.I.D., viii C) from the gloss (G/. Lat. iv. go) 
‘enocilis: . . . anguilla’ and in other Lat. glossaries, cf. the Ven. cogn. Anguilia 
(P.I.D. viii C), these two cognomina occurring only in Ven. territory ; K. concludes 
that enoctlis came into Latin from Gk. éyxeAvs through Ven. Illyr. sources, cf. the 
Illyr. ethnica ’"EyyxeAaves, 'EyxeXAéax. O. Beke on Germ. Linde, orig. ‘bark’ and cog- 
nate with lind (cf. Eng. lithe, Lat. lentus). D. Tschizewskij, Old. Russ. expressions 
of distance. Reviews. 


LIV (1936), 3. 


W. Preusler gives an interesting account of the linguistic publications of a 
‘ forgotten German philologist,’ Karl Gottlob von Anton (1751-1818) ; his historical and 
comparative method ; founder of ‘ linguistic palaeontology’; Slavonic studies; some 
specimens of his etymologies. R. Lowe: I.Eu. numerals, especially 4, and multiples 
of 4. Effect on system of reckoning by decimals. The numerals 11-19 in Lat., 
Kelt., Avest., Arm., and Balto-Slav. Iteratives in -s. J. Duchesne-Guillemin, on 
Avest. Ovaétaona-, I.Ir. *traitavn-4-, a patronymic (*tri-tavan- ‘ thrice strong’), cf. RV. 
gawtksita ‘son of giviksit--. A. Debrunner explains Skt. adj. of the type pattrya- 
as due to a reshaping of faitra- after the pattern of pitrya-. V. Pisani writes on 
the history of -ze- in Latin (-i#- becomes -ie-) with reference especially to the Romance 
development (Ital. abete etc.). O. Behagel. a criticism, on syntactic grounds, of Krog- 
mann’s account of Goth. wodini hailag. Reviews. 
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THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 


THE objects of the Classical Association are to promote the development and 
maintain the well-being of classical studies, and in particular (a) to impress upon 
public opinion the claim of such studies to an en. nent piace in the national 
scheme of education; (6) to improve the practice of classical teaching; (¢) to 
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(not charged to Libraries). Members receive a copy of the annual Proceedings 
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Quarterly at reduced prices (Review tos., Quarterly 138; combined subscription 
£1 1s.), though the reduction cannot be guaranteed unless the subscription is paid 
before January 31st in each year. Greece and Rome may be obtained for an annual 
subscription of 7s. 6d. 

Applications for membership should be addressed to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Miss E. C. Gedge, Westfield College, London, N.W. 3. Inquiries should be sent 
to The Triangle Offices, 61, South Molton Street, W. 1, addressed either to the 
Hon. Secretaries of the Association (Professor T. B. L. Webster, The University, 
Manchester, and Miss N. C. Jolliffe, Girton College, Cambridge) or to the Hon. 
Secretary of any one of the District Branches—viz., Aberystwyth, Bedford- 
shire, Birmingham, Bristol, Cambridge, East Anglia, Cardiff, Hull, Kent, Leeds, 
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A SCHOOL LATIN COURSE 


By G. A. MORRISON, M.A., LL.D., M.P., Formerly Headmaster of Robert Gordon’s 
College, Aberdeen. 


This is an attempt to teach the rudiments of Latin through translation of complete sentences 
from the very first. It provides material for a three or four years’ course. Experiments with 
the Direct Method, while they have not convinced the author of its feasibility, have made clearer 
to him the great importance of rezding Latin aloud, slowly, and with strict adherence to quality 
of syllables. Quantities are marked throughout the book. The terminology of the Joint Com- 
mittee is used throughout, with one or two exceptions. 


Part * 2s. 6d., Second Impression; Part I], $s. ; Part III, 3s. 


CLASSICAL STUDIES 


By J. W. MACKAIL, O.M., LL.D., F.B.A., Honorary Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Second Impression. 


- Contents.—The Place of Greek and Latin in Human Life—The Report of the Prime Minister’s 
Committee on the Classics in Education— What is the Good of Greek? —Penelope in the‘ Odyssey’ 
—The Alliance of Latin and English Studies—Virgil’s Italy—The Virgilian Underworld—The 
‘Odes’ of Horace—The Last Great Roman Historian— The Classics—The Place of the Classics 
in Imperial Studies—Patriotism. : 7s. 6d. net 


THE AANEID OF VIRGIL 
Translated with an Introductory Essay by FRANK RICHARDS, M.A; Cheap Edition. 


The translation is in blank verse, limited to the number of the Latin lines; its aim is to be a 
readable as well as a faithful representation of the original, omitting nothing and adding nething, 
avoiding archaism of language and monotony of rhythm. An original and very valuable part of 
the work is the introduction. 6s. net 
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THE OXFORD BOOK 
OF GREEK VERSE IN 
TRANSLATION 


Containing an English version of every poem printed in the 
Oxford Book of Greek Verse 


Edited by T. F. HIGHAM and C. M. BOWRA 
8/6 net India paper, 10/- net 


THE OXFORD 
COMPANION TO 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE 


Compiled and Edited by Sir PAUL HARVEY 
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An attempt to present in convenient form information which the 

ordinary reader, not only of the literatures of Greece and Rome, but 

also of that large proportion of modern European literature which teems 
with classical allusions, may find useful 


CHARITONIS 
APHRODISIENSIS 


De Chaerea et Callirhoe Amatoriarum Narrationum 
Libri Octo 
Edited by WARREN E. BLAKE 
10/6 net 


An edition of the earliest and, historically, the most important, of the 
Greek writers of romance, by an eminent American scholar 


IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS 


With Introduction and Commentary by M. PLATNAUER 
6/- net | 
This is the first to appear of a new series of the plays of Euripides, edited 
by Oxford teachers, the general intention of which is. to present 
scholarly versions of each play based upon. the text of Gilbert Murray. 
Other volumes in preparation are: THE BACCHAE by E. R. Dodds; 
THE ELECTRA by J. D. Denniston; THE HIPPLYTUS by A. Ker ; 
THE ION by A. S. Owen; THE MEDEA by D, L. Page 
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